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Preface to the Second Edition* 


,The first edition of this book was published in 1897 and 
was soon out of print. Annambhatfa’s work haying been 
appointed a text-book for examinations by Bombay and 
other Universities, there was a great demand for a second edi- 
tion, but various reasons interrupted the work of revision. 
It was at first intended to omit the NySya-Bodfuni which 
had nothing special about it, and insert in its place Tarkar 
Dipika-Prakasa of Nilakantha and also a few useful extracts 
from other commentaries by way of footnotes ; but as 
*tbe plan would have increased the bulk of the volume it 
was abandoned and the text of the first edition was retain* 
* ed. Three additional copies, marked Q, U and W, were 
available for consultation and the necessary corrections and 
additions suggested by them have been made'in the text, more 
particularly in the Nyaya-Bodhini. Copies U and W espe- 
cially afforded considerable help in settling many doubtful 
passages of this commentary, and many of their variants 
have been adopted in this edition. The new commentaries 
published in W were also useful in olearing ambiguities in 
the text of the Samyraha and the Dipika , and the text may 
now therefore be said to be finally settled for all practical 
purposes. 

The most important addition to the Notes wag a 
literal translation of the text of the Samgraha, printed in 
italics at the top or each section, which will be found useful * 
to students. Ambiguities and mistakes left in the hurry 
of the first edition have now been removed as far as possible, 
and many passages in the Notes have been re-written for 
the purpose.* Some paragraphs had to be renumbered and 
some sections have been rearranged. The portion of the 
preface in the first edition dealing with the author has 
been placed after the Introduction, and another portion deal* 
ing with Mss. collated for the text has been transferred to 

*In the present re-issue no change has been made except that th. 
transliteration of Sanskrit has been brought into conformity with modern 
practice an<f that some of the obvious misprints and errors have been 
corrected. The time at the disposal 01 the Department was short and 
thanks are due Jo Prof. Dravid for having corrected the proofs carefully 
and expeditiously. — Superintendent, Publication Department, B .O H. I. 
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the end Appendix C. Tne Index at the end is a new 
feature added in this edition. 

The Introduction required very few alterations. Where 
new facts have been brought out by later reseraches addi- 
tional foot-notes have been inserted at the proper places. 
The discovery of unknown Jain and Buddhistic literature in 
India as well as in Tibet and China by the researches of 
distinguished scholars like Dr. Sarat Chandra Das and Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Satisa Chandra Vidyabhushana is likely to 
throw new light on many dark spots in the history of 
Indian philosophy, and many of our current notions are 
also likely to be altered. All speculations on this subject 
must therefore be accepted as only provi'sonal at present. 
It would be a very interesting and instructive study to trace 
the gradual development of many philosophical problems, 
such as the atomic theory, the identity of cause and effect, 
the Nyaya syllogism, and the notion of Abhava. But until 
'•fuller materials are available, it will be worse than useless 
to indulge in idle guesses. It is now fully recognized 
that Indian philosophical systems are not the creations 
% of indiyi dual promulgators, but organic growths from out 
of various* currents of thoughts germinating through 
ages and collected in the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and 
the more ancient Smrtis and Puranas. A critical and 
comparative study of these philosophies will assuredly 
reveal the lines of this growth as well as its reaction on 
the religious development of the Hindus. It is to be hoped 
that Indian scholars will devote greater attention to the 
study of this aspect of Indian Philosophy. 


Bombay, [ 

30th September 1918 J 


M. R. Bodas 



Extract from the Preface to the First Edition 

( Dated March 1897 ) 


A few words as regards the explanatory and critical 
notes appended to this edition will suffice. The chief aim 
in writing those annotations was to make them as ex- 
haustive as the limited scope of a book mainly intended 
for students would permit. The notes will not appear 
disproportionate to the text, if the difficulty of the subject 
as well as the want* of a proper guide to these systems arfi 
’taken into account. The notes are designed to give the 
student a tolerably complete and accurate idea of the Nyuya 
and Vaisesika systems as a whole ; and hence many topics, 
although omitted or only cursorily glanced at in Annum- 
bhattiis work, have been discussed in the notes, because 
they form essential ingredients of the systems. Manuals 
like the Tarka-Satograha and the Dipika are to be studied 
only as stepoing stones to the knowledge of a great and 
intricate science ; and the notes have been written* with a 
view to facilitate the further progress of the student as 
much as possible. 

An attempt lias been made in the introduction prefixed 
to this edition to trace the gradual development pf Nytiya 
and VaiSt'sika literature from the age of the Sutras upto’ 
the latest period. A historical sketch like this is sure to 
give the students a better notion of these systems than any 
amount of study of isolated works. The attempt is of 
course only tentative, but it at least opens a vast field for 
inquiry which may be profitably pursued in future. It 
was at first intended to discuss some of the more important 
doctrines of Nyaya and Vaisesika systems in the Introduce 
(ion, especially with reference to their evolution and bear- 
ing % on the general course of thought in India. The task, 
however, v?as found to be too vast for such a work as the 
present and the plan had to lie abandoned for want of 
space : hut a faw hints of the kind will be found in the 
notes in their proper places. 
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It wflll not be proper to conclude this preface without 
briefly explaining the circumstances under which this work 
is published. The present edition of Tjrka-Suihgraha with 
commentaries and notes was undertaken by the late Mr. 
Y. V. Atlialye more than twelve years ago and it was art 
ambition of his life to devote all h^s leisurs time to the 
writing of the notes so as to make them really exhaustive 
and useful, not only to students in Indian Colleges, but 
also to advanced scholars. He saw that in order to 
popularise the study of Nyay i it was necessary to clear the 
many disputed points that beset the path of a conscientious 
student and to place the cardinal doctrines of the Nylya • 
Vaiiesiki philosophy in their true light. No man waq 
better fitted for such a work than Mr. Athalye, whose pro* 
found scholarship and legal acumen enabled him at once 
to unravel the intricacies of the Nyaya logic. Pressure of 
official and other business, however, hardly left him any 
time to complete a task upon which he had set his heart. 
The work had to be constantly put aside, and consequently 
much labour and time were wasted in these interruptions ; 
while’latterly ill hoalth made him more and more unable 
to bear the strain of a continuous effort. In spite of thest 
difficulties he hoped to bring out this edition at an early 
date, and would have done so had not premature and almost 
sudden death carried him off at a time when he was most 
wanted. He had however left ample materials behind him, 
' which requirod only a final revision and arrangement to 
make the book acceptable to the public; and so it was 
resolved to publish it as a posthumous work 
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A Historical Survey of Indian Logic . 1 

• 

“ THE foundation of logic as a Science,” says Ueberweg, 

44 is a work of the Greek mind, which, equally removed 
from the hardness of the Northern and the softness of the 
Oriental, harmoniously united power and impressibility . 2 V 
The supple mind of the Oriental is said to be wanting in the 
' mental grip and measure required for strictly scientific thipjc- 
ing. Ueberweg, 'when he laid down the above proposition, 
was not wholly ignorant of the existence of Nyaya philoso- 
phy, but his knowledge of it seems to have* been very mea- 
gre. Had he known some of the standard works of Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems, he would not have passed sucji a 
sweeping remark about the incapacity of the Oriental mind 
to develop a rigorous science like Logic. The same ignorance 
has led many eminent writers to belittle Indian philosophies 
in general or, where striking coincidences are discovered* 
between Greek and Indian speculations, to assuifie a Grecian 
: importation of philosophical ideas into India at some ancient 
time. Thus Niebuhr unhesitatingly asserts that the close 
similarity between Indian and Greek philosophies cannot 
be explained “except by the intercourse which the Indians 
had with the Grmco-Macedonic kings of Bactria.*” On thp 
other hand, there are writers like Gorres who as positively 
declare that the Greeks borrowed their first elements of 
philosophy from the Hindus. Max Miiller is probably nearer 
the truth in saying that both Greek and Indian philosophies 
were autochthonic, and that neither of the two nations bor- 
rowed their thoughts from the other . 4 As the human mind 
is alike everywhere, it is quite possible that philosophers in 
both India and Greece unconsciously adopted the same mode 

1 This paper w&s read by me at a meeting of the Bombay Branch of 
th% Royal Asiatic Society on the $4th September 1896 and is published 
in the Journ&l of the B. B. R. A. Society, Vol s XIX p. 306. 

2 Dr. F. Ueberweg : System of Logic p. 19. 

• t 

3 Thomson's Laws of Thought , Appendix p. 285.* 

4 Thomson's Laws of Thought , Appendix p. 285. 

B 
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of reasoning and arrived at similar results quite independent- 
ly. A closer study of Indian philosophical literature is al- 
ready producing a conviction among European scholars that? 
it is tolerably indigenous and self-consistent, and that it 
does not need the supposition of a foreign influence to ex- 
plain any portion of it. It should also be hoticed that notwith- 
standing many coincidences between the Indian and the 
Grecian currents of philosophical thought there are several 
features in each so peculiar as to make any inter-communion 
between them highly improbable. The fact, for instance, 
that Indian Logic retained a close similarity to Pre-Aristo- 
telian Dialectics up to a very late time is a legitimate ground 
for believing that the influence of Aristotle's works was 
never felt in India. Besides, as a history of Indian philoso- 
phy is still unwritten, and will probably remain so for years 
to come, it is advisable for every student to keep an open 
mind on the subject. Preconceived theories, however ingeni- 
ous or plausible, are more likely to mislead than help such 
investigations. We shall therefore assume, until the con- 
trary is indubitably proved, that Indian philosophy, 
includirig Indian logic, is a home-grown product, creat- 
ed by the natural genius of the people and capable of his- 
torical treatment. 

That it is possible to write a history of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika philosophies will be readily admitted ; but a 
history of philosophy, such as it ought to be, presupposes a 
good many things which may not find universal acceptance. 
It assumes, for instance, that the Indian systems of philoso- 
phy were gradually evolved out of a few broad principles by 
a succession of writers and under particular circumstances* 
The idea that philosophical speculations in India were the 
spontaneous brain-creations of a few mystic Brahmans, 
dreaming high thoughts in lonely forests and totally unaffected 
bj* the passing events of the world, must be discarded once 
for all. There is no reason why philosophy in India should 
have followed a different course’from what it did in Greece 
and other civilized countries. Systems of philosophy are as 
much liable to be influenced by past and contemporary events 
as any other branch of science or literature ; and Indian 
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; philosophy should be no exception to the rule. B*ut the task 
oi writing such a history is beset with innumerable difficul- 
ties. The chief of these is the absence of any reliable His- 
torical data whioh might serve us as landmarks in the ocean 
of Sanskrit literature Not only are the dates of the princi- 
pal writers and their works unknown, but even the existence 
of some of them as historical personages is doubted. Many 
of these works, again, are not available for reference, 1 while 
of those that are printed or can be proouredin Ms. only a few 
have yet been critically studied. European scholars are still 
too much engrossed in their Vedic and antiquarian researches 
to devote serious 1 attention to a systematic study of Indian 
philosophies ; while as to native Pandits, however learned 
the very notion of a history of philosophy is foreign to their 
minds. There are works in Sanskrit, like the Sarva- Uariam - 
Samgraha of Madhavucanja and the Sad Darsana-Samnc- 
oaya of Haribhadra Suri, which profess to treat of fall current 
systems of philosophy ; but the historical view is totally 
absent in them. There the systems are arranged either ac- 
cording to their religious character or according to the p.;n- 
dilections of the author. In modern times, scholars like 
Colebrooke, Weber, Hall and Bannerjee have made some 
valuable contributions, but many of their opinions and cri- 
ticisms are now antiquated and stand in need of revision in 
the light of further researches. A good deal has also been, 
added to our knowledge of the Buddhistic literature, but 
even there the attention of scholars lias not yet been suffi- 
ciently directed to its philosophical portion. It is not possible, 
therefore, under these circumstances, to do more than throw 
out a few hints which, while dispelling some of the 
prevalent errors on the subject, will serve as a basis for 
future inquiries in the same direction. The following 
pages will not have been written in vain if this aim is even 
partially achieved. 

The value of a history of philosophy will be appreciated 
b? these who know how n;uoh our knowledge of Greek 

1 Most of the writings of em >i»nr. Uuddhist logicians like Dihnaga 
.and Dharmakinti are now available only in Chyiese and Tibetan transla- 
tions, their Sanskrit originals hazing u nn apparently lost. So/Sadajiro" 
Sugiura’s Hindu Logic a? prwro.ti >n i,vj andJapin 
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philsophoy^ias been deepened by the accounts left by Plato,. 
Xenophon and Thucydides. Systems of philosophy as well 
as individual ('octrines are never the products of personal 
caprice or of mere accident; they are evolved out of a long 
chain of antecedent causes. They are in fact the tangible- 
manifestations of various latent forces which mould the 
character and history of the nation. There could have been 
no Aristotle without a Plato or a Socrates, and no Socrates 
without the Sophists. A knowledge of this sequence is 
therefore essential to a true appreciation of every system 
and every doctrine, an isolated study of them being either 
insufficient or misleading. Besides, theories and schools are 
often the work not of one individual or of one age, but of a 
succession of thinkers who fashion and refashion them, as it 
were, until they become worthy of general acceptance. Such 
seems to have been the case with doctrines of God, of 
causality and of creation, in India as well as in Greece. The 
true aim of a history of philosophy may be explained in the 
words of Zeller:— 

* “The systems of philosophy, however peculiar and self- 
dependent they may be, thus appear as the members of a 
larger historical inter-connection; in respect to this alone 
can they be perfectly understood; the further we follow it 
the more the individuals become united to a whole of his- 
torical development, and the problem arises not merely of 
explaining this whole by means of the particulars condi- 
tioning it, but likewise of explaining these tnoments by 
one another and consequently the individual by the whole/’ 1 

A history of Indian philosophy, such as would fulfil this 
purpose, is not *of course possible in the present rudimentary 
state of Indian chronology. Still even a crude attempt 
of that kind will give truer insight into each system or 
each doctrine than can be got by a study of isolated 
works. The need of such a connected view of phil- 
osophy is all the greater -in the case of systems, 
like the Nyaya and the *Vaise$ika whose real merits 


1 Zeller ; Outline of Greek philosophy , p. 3. 
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lie hidden under a heavy load of scholastic surplusage. 
/They have not the halo of religion and mysticism which 
makes the Vedanta and the other theological systems so 
attractive to students of Hindu philosophy, while the 
scholastic subtleties of the most modern Nydya writers, such as 
Siromani and Gadddhara , inspire positive terror in untrained 
minds. If the Nydya and Vmsesika systems, therefore, 
are to be popularized and their value to be recognized, it is 
necessary to divest them of their excrescences. A large 
mass of rubbish is to be found in the works of modern NaiyTr 
yil:ax t and the task of extracting the pure ore out of it is 
very difficult ; but it is worth performing. The process of 
sifting and cleaning will have to he repeated several times 
before we can really understand some erf the profoundest 
conceptions that are interwoven in these systems. Philosophy 
is the stronghold of Hinduism, and the system of Nydya 
forms as it were the back-bone of Hindu philosophy. Every 
other system accepts the fundamental principles of Nydya 
logic, while even where there are differences, the dissentients 
often borrow the very arguments and phraseolp^y of tbo 
Anydya for their own purpose. A study of the Nydya as 
well as Vaisesika system is therefore a necessary step t tj? 
a popular understanding of most of the systems, It forms as 
it were an introduction to the general study of philosophy, 
and hence no scholar who would seek the truth in the latter 
can afford to neglect them. 

Among the numerous systems of philosophy that have 
been evolved in India during the last three thousand years, 
the Nydya and Vaisesika occupy a unique position, both on 
account of their cardinal doctrines and of the mass of 
learning that has accumulated around them. A general 
view of these doctrines will not, therefore, be out of plafse 
in a sketch like this. Nyuya f which is the more compact 
and perhaps also the more modern of the two, is much more 
a system of dialectics than one of philosophy. The aphorisms 
of Gatama and the works founded on them treat no* doubt Of 
metaphysical and theological questions occasionally, but 
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they come in rather as digressions than as inseparable part®- 
of the system. The Vaisesika , on the other hand, if 
essentially a system of metaphysics with a disquisition on 
logic skilfully dovetailed into it by later writers. It is these 
peculiarities which have earned them the name of logical 
systems and which distinguish them from each other as well 
as from other systems of Indian philosophy. These peculi- 
arities must be carefully noted, for inattention to them lias 
led many to misunderstand die true scope and function 
of these systems. 1 

Ocfcima begins by enumerating 16 topics, which have 
been erroneously called padarthas . 2 * These topics are not a 
classification of all sublunary things or categories. They 
look like headings of so many chapters in a treatise on logic. 
Of these the first nine, viz. swror, sfinr, stotsw, SOTtT, 

rTC, and HP, constitute what may be 
called logic proper, while the last seven may be collectively 
termed illegitimate or false logic, snrrnr includes the four 
proofs, Perception, Inference . Comparison and Word ; ,v while 
coihpvises all objects which are known by means of 
those proofs, viz, soul, ‘body, organ, material qualities, 
^cognition, mind, effort, fault, death, fruition, pain and 
salvation. 4 These multifarious things have obviously 
nothing in common except the' capacity of being known by 
one or other of the above proofs : and Gotama accordingly 
treats of them only in that light. He rarely troubles himself 
about the nature or form of tlie.se things, or of their produc- 
tion and destruction, as Kanada , for instance, does. 
This is the reason why dot awn's definitions of soul, cognition, 
mind, etc., only tell us how they are known, but say nothing 
as to what kind of things they are. Gatami’s theory of 
knowledge is essentially material. Perception is a physical 
process consisting in the contact of organs with their 
appropriate objects ; s while Inference, which is threefold, 

1 Logic in Sanskrit is designated by various names, such as Nyayu , 
Iletu-Vidya , HetuSastra, Anvlksikl , PramuJia-Sastra, Tattva-SUstra* 
Tarka-Vidya , Vadur'ha and Phakkika-iinittra. Some of these namea 

are found in works of 4th and 5th centuries B. C. 

2*0. S. 1, 1,1. V 3G.S. 1.1,3. 

4 G. S. 1, 1, 9. 5 G. S. I, 1, 4. 
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springs from Perception } Comparison and Word are of 
•course exceptional cases, and may be called imperfect 
inferences. Having thus dealt with the chief ingredients 
of knowledge, namely, the proof and its object, Ootama 
describes several accessories to knowledge, viz., doubt, 
aim, instance or precedent, general truths, premises, 
hypothetical reasoning and conclusion. Doubt and aim 
as incentives to every inquiry are necessary to know- 
ledge. Precedents and general truths form the material, 
while premises and hypothetical reasoning are the instru- 
ments of acquiring fresh knowledge. Conclusion is the 
final and combined product of all these things.* The seven 
topics forming the second group have a negative function 
in logic, namely, of preventing erroneous knowledge. By 
exposing errors they teach us how to avoid them. They are 
rather like weapons for destroying the enemy's fortress than 
tools to build one's own. Continued argument 
sophistry (3TRg), wrangling (nrarrir), fallacies (fTrSTT* THT), 
quibbling far-fetched analogies (srrift), and 

opponent's errors (ftgTOIR) — all these are usefyi wher^ 
the object is to vanquish an opponent or to gain a* temporary 
triumph; but they do not legitimately belong to the province.^ 
of logic. Gotama’s treatise may therefore be appropriately 
called the theory and practice of controversy rather than a 
science of logic. It resembles in this respect the dialectical,,. 

work of Zeno who founded the sophistic dialecticsin Greece. 

* 

• 

The system, however, underwent considerable modifications 
in later times. The sixteen padarthas were practically 
ignored, and the theory of the four proofs absorbed almost 
the whole attention of later Naiyaijikus . The philosophical 
views of Gotama mostly came out in the digressions which 
are numerous in his work. They are generally introduced 
by way of illustrations to his method ; and yet his followers 
have accepted these views as cardinal principles and built 
a regular system of philosophy upon 'them. The most cha- 

1 G. S. I * 1, 5. 

2 See for definitions of these, G. S. I, 1, 23-32, 40, 41. 
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racteristic bf these doctrines are the non-eternity of sound 1 * * 
the agency of God, 9 the theory of atoms/ the production 
of effects, 4 and its corollary, the reality of our knowledge. 
From the fragmentary discussions on these points contained 
in . Got arms work the modern A uiygyikas have evolved 
elaborate theories which have made the system what it is. 
The radical and realistic tendency of these later doctrines 
cane at every step into conflict with the more orthodox 
views of the two Mimathtas. 

The system of the Vaise ikas is even more radical than 
th<? Nyaija . As a system of philosophy, the Vaisesika is 
more symmetrical and also more uncompromising. Its 
enumeration of the six categories, 5 with the seventh Abhava 
added afterwards, is a complete analysis of all existing 
things. These categories again are not enumerated for a 
special purpose only, like the 16 padUrthas of Gotama ; but 
they resolve the entire universe, as it were, not excepting 
even the Almighty Creator, into so many classes. Kanada! 8 
categories resemble in this rtspect those of Aristotle. 
Gotama treats of knowledge only, but Kanada deals with 
the wider phenomena of existence. The first three categories, 
^Substance,Quality,and Motion, have a real objective existence 
. and so form one group designated by Kanada . 6 The next 

three, Generality, Particularity, and Intimate Union, are 
products of our conception and may be called metaphysical 
^categories, while the last one, Negation, appears to have been 
added afterwards for dialectical purposes. The nine substances 
comprise all corporeal and incorporeal things, and the twen- 
ty-four qualities exhaust all the properties that can reside 
in substance. is a quality of the Soul, and the whole 
theory of knowledge therefore consists in the production of 
this quality in its substratum, the Soul. The process by 
which the cognition of an external object is produced in the 
Soul is something like printing or stamping on some soft 
material. Mind is the movable joint between the Soul and. 
the various organs which carr^ those impressions irom ex- 

1 G. S. II, 3, 13-40. 2 G. S. IV, 1, 

• 3 G. S.iIV, 2, 4-25. ' 4 G. S. IV, 1, 22-54. 

5 V. S. 1, 1, 4. 6V.S.V1II,2,3. 
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ternal objects. Logic as a science of knowledge falls under 
and is so treated in all Vaisesika treatises. VaisesiJcas 
recognize only the first two of the four proofs mentioned 
by Qotama, 1 and they differ from the Naiyayikas on some 
other points also. What specially distinguishes the Vaisesi- 
kas , however, is their remarkable power of analysis ; and 
their system may for that reason be appropriately called 
analytical philosophy. They divide and subdivide each class 
of things, and dissect every notion into its minutest com- 
ponents. No doubt the process of analysis is sometimes car- 
ried to an extreme where it ends into fruitless distinctions, 
but its influence on philosophical speculations in 
general must have been enormous. It is this feature 
of the Vaisesika system that has made it* the source of all 
liberal thought in Indian philosophy. None are so unres- 
trained in their speculations, and none are such powerful 
critics of time-worn prejudices as the followers of KanUda. No 
wonder then that they were looked upon with distrust by the 
orthodox school, and were labelled Ardha- Vaivasikas (Semi- 
Buddhists) by their opponents. 2 * The Vaisesikas t i^ever de* 
dared any open revolt against orthodox faith,' 1 nor is there 
any reason for supposing that Kamidu or his immediate fol- % 
lowers were atheists ; but the tendency of their doctrine' 
was none the less unmistakable. As the devout Lord Bacon 
produced a Hume and a Voltaire in Europe, so the- 
Vaisesika doctrines must have led ultimately' to many 
a heresy in India, such as those of the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas. 9 

A 

A remarkable feature of both the Nyaya and the Vaisesi- 
ka systems, as in fact of all the Indian systpms of philoso- 
phy, is the religious motive which underlies them. Religion 
is the incentive to all these speculations, and religion is also 
the test of their truth and utility. Salvation is the goal 
>\hich both Kartada and Gotama promise the people as the 
reward o£a thorough knowledge of their respective sys- 

1 B. P. Ben. ed p. 219. 

2 SamkarScSrya * Brahma- Sutra- Bhasya II. 2. 18. 

C 
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terns . 1 Arhidst all the differences one idea appears to be 
common to all the ancient Indian systems, namely, that 
knowledge is the door and the only door to salvation. Opin- 
ions only differ as to what things are worth knowing. Conse- 
quently the bitterest controversies bav$ raged among these 
rivals as to what things ought to be known for the speedy at- 
tainment of salvation. These controversies usually take the 
form of attacks on the rival classifications of categories as be- 
ing either defective or superfluous or illogical. Another effect 
Of the religious character of these systems is the discussion 
of many apparently irrelevant topics which have made them 
lobk somewhat heterogeneous and unsystematic. The many 
digressions in the works of Gotavna and Kariada as well 
as their followers are easily understood if we look to 
the bearing which those topics have upon the end and 
aim of philosophy. Take for instance the controversy 
abofot non-eternity of sound . 2 What has the eternity 
of sound to do with logic ? An inference would 
be just as right or wrong whether the words conveying 
it are eternal or not. But the question of the eternity of 
fc sound is vitally connected with the infallibility of the Vedas 
which are final authority in all matters of doubt ; and all 
^orthodox systems, therefore, must have their say on the 
point. We thus find that questions of the most diverse 
character are discussed wherever the context leads to them 
while others more closely related to the subject are neglect- 
ed. Each system has consequently become a mixture, as it 
were, of the fragments of several sciences such as logic, 
metaphysics, psychology, and theology. This is not how- 
ever a weakness as some superficial critics have supposed. 
It arises from -the very conception of a Darsana , and could 
never have been avoided by those who in these systems 
sought to provide a complete guide, as it were, to the road 
to salvation. Indian philosophy is not singular in this 
respect. Everywhere philosophy grows out of religious . 
instincts. The sense of dependence on supernatural powers 
and a desire to conciliate them were the first incentives 


1 G.8. 1, 1, 1; V. 8., 1, 1. 4. 


2 G. 8. II. 2, 13. 
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which led men at a very early period to think of their 
/eligious well-being. “ Philosophy, ” says Zeller, “ just 
begins when man experiences and acts upon the necessity 
of explaining phenomena by means of natural causes .” 1 
The Rgveda , the Jiralunarias and the Upanisads abound in 
passages showing how in India this feeling grew in inten- 
sity until it became the ruling passion of the Brahmans. 
Salvation was the sole purpose of life, and knowledge of 
the universe was the means to it. The ancient Upanisads 
were the repositories of the speculations which rose like 
bubbles out of this fermentation of thought, and which 
appear to have ultimately crystallized into the various 
•systems of philosophy . 2 In Greece philosophy tended to 
become more and more ethical and worldly ; in India it 
could never free itself from its religious setting. This is 
the reason why in spite of additions and modifications 
Indian Darsanas never lost their original character Com- 
pletely. A history of each of these systems is therefore a 
history of its gradual evolution within certain limits, 
while its relations outside of them remained practically 
unchanged. * 

The period before the rise of Buddhism is* almost * 
blank page. We know noting of it except* that a large 
amount of free speculation must have been stored up at, 
that time in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads . 'The only 
system which dates prior to Buddhism is the Sanlchya , 
and possibly the Vaisesika also ; but all the other 
Darsanas are presumably of a post-Buddhistic origin, at 
least in the form in which we possess them. In fact the 
very notion of a system seems to be post-Buddhistic. The 
severe conflict between Buddhism and Brahmanism which 
stirred men’s minds in the century after Buddha’s death 
must have compelled both the parties to systematize tlje 
doctrines and express them in a compact methodical form. 

1 Zeller; Outline of Greek Philosophy, p. 6. 

• » 

2 See my paper entitled “ A Brief Survey of the Upanisads •’* 
J. B. B. R. A, Society, Vol. XXII. p. 67. 
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The same cause or causes which led the Buddhists to collect 
their ethical and philosophical teachings in their suttap 
during the period which elapsed between the first and the 
second Council must have also induced their Brahman rivals 
to compose similar works for the defence of Vedic ortho- 
doxy. The two collections of aphorisms belonging to the 
Prior and the Posterior Mimamsds and known by the names 
of Jaimmi and Badardyana respectively have a strong 
controversial flavour about them, and appear to be the 
first products of this reaction against Buddhism. The 
aphorisms of Kanada and Gotama could not have been of 
any prior date, and as we do not know of any Nyaya or 
Vaiiesika works older than these Sutras , the history of 
those systems may safely be said to begin in the 5th or the 
4th century before Christ. 

it 

Roughly speaking, the literature of the Nyaya and 
Vwsesika systems extends over a period of 22 centuries, 
that is, from about the 4th century B. C. till very recent 
•times, of which the last two hundred years, not being dis- 
tinguished by any original works, may be left out of account. 

.;JThe history may be divided into three periods : the first 
from about 400 B. C. to 500 A. D., the sefcond from thence 
to 1300 A. D., and the third after that till the end of the 
last century. The only known representatives of the first 
period are the two collections of aphorisms going under the 
name of Gotama and KanUda respectively, and perhaps the 
scholium of Frhka&tapddn also ; but there must have ex- 
isted other works now lost. The second period is pre- 
eminently distinguished by a series of commentaries on 
these Sutras beginning with Vdlsyayana and comprising 
several works of acknowledged authority. The third 
period saw the introduction of independent treatises and 
commentaries on them which at last dwindle dowu into 
short manuals like Tarka^Satngraha and TarkarKaumudi. 
These three periods also mark three successive stages in the 
development of the two systems. The first may be called the 
age of the formation of doctrines in the Sutra? ; the second 
that of their elaboration by commentators; and the third that 
of their systematization by writers of special treatises. The 
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first is characterised by great originality and freshness, the* 
second by a fulness of details and the third by scholastic- 
subtlety ultimately leading to decadence. These divisions 
may sometimes overlap, for we have treatises like Tarkika- 
raksha and Sapia-padarthi before the 14th century, so we 
have commentaries on the Sutras, like Samkara Misra's 
Upa8kdra, and Viivamthu 's Vriti, written afterwards. This 
does not however affect our general conclusion that the 
writings of the 14th century and onwards are in marked ; 
contrast with those of the preceding age. The exact duration 
of these periods may have varied a little in ihe case of the 
two systems, but the order is the same. The mutual rela- 
tion of these two systems, however, appears to have changed 
at different times. During the first perjod they seem to 
have been two different systems, independent in origin but 
treating of the same topics and often borrowing from each 
other. Vatsyayana regards them as supplementary. 1 In the 
second period, however, they become somewhat antagonis- 
tic, partly owing to an accumulation of points of difference 
between the two, and partly on account of the alliance of 
the Vai&enika* with the Buddhists. The third period saw 
the amalgamation of the two systems, and we c< me across 
many works, like the 7'arka-Savyraha for instance, in which, 
the authors have attempted to select the besO portions of 
each and construct from these fragments a harmonious sys- 
tem of their own. This is a curious phenomenon, no doubt, ' 
and we do not yet sufficiently know the causes which 
brought about these successive changes in the attitude of the 
exponents of these two systems towards each other ; but 
the fact is important in as much as it must have been a 
powerful factor in moulding both of them. At any rate it 
accounts for the difficulty, which every student meets with 
at the threshold, whether to regard these systems as really 
suplementary or antagonistic to each other. They arv 
spoken of as both, and yet no Sanskrit writer seems to ba^e 
perceived the inconsistency of dqing so. The only 
explanation that can at preient be suggested is that th»- 


» 

1 Fat. on Q. S. I., l, 4. 
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twins after quarrelling for some time reunited under the 
influence of a reaction. 

Having premised so much we may proceed to considei 
the three periods in order ; and the first thing we sball have 
to do is of course to fix the age of the Sutras of Gotama 
and Kanada. They are the recognized basis of the Nyaya 
an 4 the Vaisesika systems, and they are, so far as we 
know, the oldest works on those systems. Not that they 
were the first of their kind ; perhaps they were preceded by 
cruder attempts of the same sort that have perished ; perhaps 
the present works are improved editions of .older ones. For 
all practical purposes, however, the works of Kanada and 
Gotama may be taken as the starting points for the two 
systems. Now before adverting to the evidence that exists 
for determining the dates of these two Sutras it is necessary 
to notice one or two misconceptions that would otherwise 
hinder our task. The first of these is the confusion that is often 
made between the system and the Sutra work expounding 
it ; and the second is a similar want of distinction between 
^the system as a whole and the particular doctrines com- 
posing it. T^he three things, biz Gotama \ s work, the Nyaya- 
system, and the individual doctrines embodied in it, are 
quite distinct, and ought not to be confounded with one 
another. They may for aught we know have originated at 
different times, and no inference can therefore be safely 
drawn as to the probable date of the one from any ascertained 
fact relating to the other. The fact for instande that some 
of the Vaisesika doctrines are controverted in Badarayana's 
Brahma-Sutras 1 has been made the ground fo* inferring 
that Kanada 's Sutras were composed prior to those of 
Badarayana , and yet there are cogent reasons for believing 
that they were of a much later origin. We must therefore 
suppose that the doctrines controverted in Brahma-STitras 
existed prior to their incorporation into a regular system 
as set out in Kanada' s work. Similarly many of the argu- 
ments as to the relative priority of Nyaya and I nisesika 
systems are based, on assumptions made from some doctrines 
of the one being cited or refuted by the other. c SiK*h argu- 


1 Brahma- Sntras, II, 2, 11# et . seq. 
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meats however are misleading and often produce confusion. 
'The Nyaya doctrine of must have existed before 

the rise of Buddhism and even before the formation of the 
Sahkhya system, the oldest works of which con- 
trovert it. Does it follow therefore that Ootama 
and Kanada preceded both the Sahkhyas and the 
Bauddhas ? And if so, how are we to account for 
the fact that several doctrines of the Sahkhyas as well as the 
Bauddhas are in their turn quoted in the Sutras of both 
• these authors ? Here is a dilemma which can only be solved 
by supposing that the doctrine of 31TOIW? and many others 
like it subequently adopted by the Naiyayikas and Vaise$i- 
% kps must have formed topics of hot discussion long before 
the Sutras of Gotama and Kartada were composed. In 
like manner, even supposing that the system as such ex- 
isted at or before a particular date it will not be right to 
argue that Kanada' s Sutras also must have existed at that 
time. 1 Not should it be supposed that the whole system 
as conceived later is to be found in these works. Many 
doctrines now looked upon as cardinal principles of Vaii# 
sika philosophy, are conspicuous by their absence in ' 
Karjada's work, such as, for instance, Abhava as a seventh 
category, the last seven qualities, and the doctrine of 
Visesa } This much however is certain, that when the 
Sutras were composed the two systems had assumed a 
definite form which was never to be substantially qhanged. 
There are important gaps that were filled up afterwards ; 
but the skeletdn is there and it is the skeleton that gives 
shape to the body. The process may have been something 
like this. First bold thinkers started theories of their own 
on the burning questions of the day, and then these theories 
fter much discussion crystallized into specific doctrines 
such as those of awHPltf, and others. The ancient , 

V panisads abound in passages in which we find such 
^ defini te principles being actually worked out of a mass of 
general speculations. The next step is for some eminent 

1 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. p. 354, Cowell’s note. 

* V.8.I„l;4;I.il,6jI., 2, 3. 
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teacher to adopt sod develop some of these doctrines and? 
form a school which might in time grow up into a system., 
The difference between a school and a system is that of 
degree. A school adopts a theory about a particular 
phenomenon, while a system aims at explaining consist- 
ently the whole order of nature by reducing several of these 
theories into harmony. Audulomi, Kasakrtsna, Badart 
and many others whose names occur in the philosophical 
SUtras, seem to have been founders of the schools which 
preceded the regular systems. The system when thus 
formed required an authoritative exposition, and many 
mpst have been the iailures of inferior nersons, before a 
master min'd like Golamu or Kandda could produce a work 
that would live into futurity. The present Sutras of 
KmMa and Golama must, therefore, be regarded as re- 
presenting the end rather than the commencement of this 
evolutionary process. They did not originate the 'systems, 
they only stereotyped them, by giving them as it were a 
body and shape. Besides, it is probable that the fashion 
of propounding philosophical systems in the form of Sutras,, 
if not the, systems themselves, came into vogue after the 
rise of Buddhism. The ethical teachings of Gautama Buddha 
. were expressed in the shape of pithy sentences which were 
easy to remepiber and possessed a certain attraction for the 
• popular mind. The Brahmans, probably with a desire to 
beat their rivals with their own weapons, composed Sutras 
on their own philosophical systems modelled on the Bud- 
dhistic suttas, an ( d possessing in some cases literary finish 
of a very high order. The necessity of meeting their op- 
ponents in controversies which became frequent from this 
time compelled the orthodox philosophers to put their card- 
inal doctrines in a definite shape ; and this they did by ex- 
pressing them in an incisive and dogmatio form so as to 
produce immediate conviction. The uncompromising tono 
and rigid logic of these post-Buddhistio Sutras are in stropg 
contrast with the loose reasoning and poetioal imagery which 
abound in earlier, philosophical books, such as the Dpani- 
qads. While morality was the stronghold of the Buddhists* 
philosophy was their* weakest point in these esrly times y 
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naturally the' shrewd Brahmans cultivated this latter branch 
yith the greater vigour in order to outshine their rivals. The 
Sutras of Jaimini and Bddarayana must have been composed 
with some such object in view ; and the example, once set, 
was of course followed by other teachers belonging to the 
orthodox party. 

It is difficult to determine the chronological order of 
fhe several systems of philosophy, and the attempts hither- 
to made have not been very successful. The Samkhya system 
and many of the doctrines of the Vcasesikas, if not the 
whole of their system, are most probably Pre-Buddhistic. 

• The Vaisesika system pre-supposes the Sdmkhya , and there 
is evidence to show that the Vaisenka not only preceded 
Buddhism and Jainism, but directly contributed to the rise 
of those sects, many of their peculiar dogmas being closely 
allied to Vaisesika theories. The Buddhistic doctrine^ of 
total annihilation, for instance, is only a further and an inevi- 
table development of the - Vaisesika doctrine of 3W«F.Tq*T^ ; 
while the categories or Padartkas of the latter find their 
counterpart in the five A Dikayas or essences o^thb 9 Join as. # 
The atomio theory moreover is largely adopted by the 
Jainas , and even enters into their legendary my- 
thology. The epithet Ardha-Vaihtisikas or* Bemi-Bud- 
dhists, contemptuously bestowed upon the Vaisesika by 
tidvikaracurya' concealed a historical truth, % if the ~ 
Vaisetikas as suggested above were the half-hearted 
precursors who by their materialistic speculatifcna paved 
the way for the extreme radicalism of Gautama Buddha . The 
Vaisesika school is specifically named in the sacred texts 
of the Joinas and also in the Lalita- Vistara? Several <of 
their f doctrines are refuted in Eadardi ava!s Brahma- Sutras* 
and it is possible that they may have existed then in some 
systematic form. As to fhe other systems, the twp M imofhsos 
Appear to have come immediately after the rise of Buddhism 
anjl before the advent of the Nydya . and the Fcpa. Neither 


1 See foot-note supra. 

2 Weber: History of Indian Literature , p. 226, foot-note. 
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Badarayana nor Jaimini refers to any peculiar NyUya doc* 
trine, while the few aphorisms in Badarayyas work which 
mention Yoga look like interpolations. It will be shown 
presently that Qotama himself borrows from Badarayaya’* 
work. 1 2 3 * 

Looking to the Sutras, however, the two Mimamsa collec- 
tions appear to be the oldest of them, while the works of 
Qotama and Kariada come next in succession. The date of 
Jaimini and Badarayana, who quote each other and might 
have been contemporaries, is not yet settled. They are 
certainly aware of the Buddhistic sect, many of whose doc- 
trines they quote and refute. 8 The two ' Mimamsa Sutras 
therefore oould not have been composed before the 6th 
century B. C. They may for the present be assigned to the 
5th or the earlier part of the 4th century B. C. The Sutras 
of flotama and Kanada must be still later productions, as 
will appear from a comparison of them with the Brahma- 
Sutra*. The opening sutras of both Qotama and Kariada 
appear to recognize the Vedantic dootrine of knowledge 
• being thp means to salvation; while throughout their works 
whenever they treat of soul, salvation, pain, knowledge, 
and such other topics, their language seems to be strongly 
. tinged witt\ Vedantic notions. The phraseology is often the 
same, and in several places- even direct references to the 
Brahma-Sutras may be detected in these works. For example 
the Vaisesika sutras, STRf^ntR': and 

appear to be answers to Badarayvyi s objections 
to the eternity of atoms*; while the Sutra 
sqjftterarofifatc 5 is evidently aimed at the Vfdantic view 
explained in the four preceding sutras, that the Soul is to 
be known only through Sruti* Similarly V. S. IV, 2, 2-3 
oontrovert the Veidnlin's view that our body is formed by 


1 Garbo holds that Vaistefika was prior to NyUya ; Viile. Die 

SSihkbya Philosophie, p. 116 . ; \- 

• 

2 Brahma- Sutra II, i, 18, etss^Mim'iif »3 Sutra 1, 2. 33; see also 
Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, p. 354. 

3 V. 8. IV, 1. 4-5. 4 Brahma- Stttra II, 2, 14-15 . 

5 V. S, III. 3, ». 6 Cf. also G. 8. Ill, I. *»-30. 
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“the union of five or three elements . 1 Again many of the 
terms used by Kayada such as arftfTT, T§ 1 P* STflffllfW, and 
appear to be borrowed from Badarayaya. The same 
holds good of Gotama. In several places he propounds 
views very similar to well-known Vedantic doctrines 8 ; 
while a comparison of G. S. HI, 2, 14 with Brahma-Sutra 
II, 1, 24 will show that Gotama borrows even illustrations 
and arguments from Badardyaya} G. S. 11, 1, 61-67 4 would 
likewise show that Gotama was also posterior to Jaimirti* 

• It may be argued that the borrowing may have been on the* 
other side, or that the particular slitras may be later addi- 
tions. But we mqst in such cases judge by the whole tone 
and drift of the authors. While in all the cases noted 
above the topics form essential parts of the two Mlmdmsa 
systems, they come only incidentally in the works of 
Kcrydda and Gotama. We can, therefore, confidently assert 
that the works of Gitami and Kandda , as we have them«at 
present, cannot be older than the 4th century B. C. 

The question as to the relative priority of these two sys- 
tems per se is beset with many difficulties. Opinions have 
been advanced on both sides. Candrakanta Tar/cdlaDikdra t 
in the preface to his edition of Vaisesika-sutras , strongly 
contends for the priority of Vaisesika system, while others 
maintain the opposite view . 5 Goldstiioker calls the 
Vaisesika only a branch of the Kydya without deciding 
their relative priority 5 while Weber is undecided on the 
point. Much ef the confusion, however, on this point can 
be avoided by making a distinction, as alread/noted, between 
the Vaisesika system and the Vaisesika Sutras. There 
are strong grounds for believing, as Mr. Tarkdlamkdra 
contends, that the Vaisesika system preceded Gotama 's and 
yet the Sutras of Kayada , or at least many of them, may be of a 


- 1 Brahma-Sutra II, 2, 21-22. 2 Cf. G. S. IV, 1, 64. 

3 I Gotama-SUtra ; ITOfTI- 

iff MWtfl I Brahma-SUtra . 

# 5 BhimSoSry^: Nylya-Kos'a , Intro., p. 2-3, note. 

6 Goldsttteker's Panini, p. 153. 

7 Wnbar : Hietoru of Indian Literature. D. 245. 
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later date. The fact that, while Vaisesika doctrines are 
noticed in budarayaya’s btahma- Sutras, Gotama's system 
is net even cnce alluded to, shows that some Yaisesitca 
doctrines at least were promulgated not only before 
Gotama hut even Lefore the composition of the Bralma- 
Sutras. I atsydyana’s remark that emissions in Gotan.a’s 
work are to he supplied from the cognate system of th e 
Vaiiesilas may likewise he taken to imply that that system 
existed before Gctav<a’s time': while the latter's reference to 
'a S<cia*afa^[T5fI z by which he probably means doctrines 
taught by seme allied school such as the Vaisetikas would 
support such an inference. The posteriority of Gctarna may 
also be inferred from the fact that many topics summari’y 
disposed of or imperfectly discussed by Ka\.uda are fully 
treated by him, as for instance, inference, fallacies, eternity 
of sound, and the nature of soul. It is true that some of 
thfese arguments would also prove that Kaimia’s stihas were 
anterior to G claim's work, and it is possible that a collec- 
tion of Vaisesika sutras was known to Gotau.a. But we 
must also take account of the fact that several sutres in the 
present hcljection of KayUda's aphorisms appear to be sug- 
gested by Gotama’s work. 

V. S. HI, 2, 4, 5 for instance, is clearly an amplifica- 
tion of G. S. I, I , 10. 4 V. S. Ill, 1, 17 s again gives an 
illustration of the fallacy, although the name, 

strange to say, is nowhere explained throughout Kandda’s 
work. The word is, however, used by Gotama as a defini- 
tion of fpanSNiTT, and it is possible that the author of the 
Vaisesika svtras borrowed it from him, and wrongly used 
it as the name of the fallacy. These Sutras, therefore, if 

1 Vat, on G. S. 1, 1, 4. 2 G. 8. 1, 1, 29. 

Vaisesika- SUtr a t 

4 foffWPfil Gotama- Sutra 

*. aftsjnfhTO: G. S. 1. 2, 46. 
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not the whole work of Kariada , must have been composed 
after Gotama's work was published. Now there are good 
reasons for suspecting that Kandda *s work, as we have it at 
present, contains a large number of aphorisms which have 
been either modified or added in after times. A comparison 
of Kayada'8 sutras , as '’found in our printed editions, with 
the fihasya of Prasastapada shows that many of the sutras 
are not explained by the scholiast and were probably unknown 
to him. 1 Moreover, all these suspicious aphorisms 
• relate to topics that look like having been suggested after-, 
wards. The practice <1' making such interpolations in 
ancient works is not uncommon in Indian literature. Thja 
, tiumkhya-Sutms are notoriously modern productions, though 
ascribed to on ancient J\si ; and even the Brahma Sutras of 
Bddardyana lie under the suspicion of being tampered with. 
The loose and unsystematic arrangement of the Vaisesika 
aphorisms must have considerably facilitated the task, of 
an interpolator, while such liberties could not have been 
easily taken with the more compact and finished produc- 
tion of Golama . B 

The most reasonable conclusion that may be drawn 
from the foiegoing facts is that, although we can say no- 
thing definite about an original collection of Vaispsika 
aphorisms, the present work of that name is comparatively 
modern. We have no materials at present to fix Jts proba- * 
ble age. Kavfida is a mythical personage and is variously 
styled Kasyapa , Kamibhahm or Katiahhuk . The latter 

1 bee the excellent conspectus showing the yJItras corresponding to 
each section of Pras'aatapdda'x scholium, prefixed to the Benares 
Edition of that work. 

2 Mahamahopadhyaya Sutischandra Vidyabimshan thinks that only 
the 1st took of Xyo yu- STi trui s was composed by A k*apuda % while the 
2nd, 3rd and 4tb hooks bear marks of different hands. The later hoo&s 
contain passages from LuiikTivutara Sli*ra of Yo'jiirara Buddhistic 
school, the Mudhynmiku Sutra of Mayurjun a and Sntabi of Aryadeva, 
all composed about 300 A. D. Yritsyujana is said to have cellectod all 
the later additions together. See Bhandark&r Commemoration 
y olurae p. 161. j 

3 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 200 ; V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 160-1 ; Trikanda-iieqa, 
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two appellations are, of course, paraphrases of Kaydda*. 
which literally means “ an eater of seeds or atoms. ”* Thp 
name is said to be derived from his having lived upon piok- 
ed-up grain-seeds while practising austerities; more probably 
it is a derisive appellation invented by antagonists for 
his atomic theory. The system is also called Aulukya 
Dai Sana ,* and a pretty old tradition is told that God 
Mahadeva pleased by the austerities of the sage Kanada 
appeared tohim in the guise of an owl and revealed the system 
which the latter subsequently embodied in the Sutras. 3 ' 
A Rsi named Vlula is mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
bht nothing can be said as to what connection he had with 
the Vatsesika system. The name Aulakija is, however, 
considerably old, being mentioned by Udyotakara and Kuma- 
rila. The name Vaiitsika occurs even in the scholium 
of Frasastapada, who also refers to the tradition about God 
Matoadeva just mentioned. 5 Vayu-Purana makes Aksapuda 
Kaydda and Uluka sons of Vyasa , 6 but no reliance can be 
placed on such an authority. 

It has .been already shown that the present collection 
of Vaisestkd aphorisms is posterior to the 4th century 
B. C., and the references to it contained in Va'syayana’s 
commentary on Gotama’s work prove that it must have 
existed before the 5th century A. D. Vatsyayam 
mentions it as wwninr, enumerates the six ca- 
tegories 7 and actually quotes one aphorism of Kanada 3 


1 Sugiura on the authority of a Chinese work Isiki Jutsuki says he 
was called lice-eater because he used to go out and eat . rice obtained 
from wcmen, while be was called Ulnka, because he lived in a 
mountain and was very ugly. Vide Suglura's Hindu Logic as preserved: 
in China and Japan p. 14. 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 110. 

3 BhimScHrya : Nyiiya-Kofa, Intro p. 2. 

4 NySya-Vtirtika, Bibl. Ind. p. 168 ; Tantra- Vartika I., 1, 4. 

5 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 234. 

6 See the verse quoted in P. B. Ben. ed. Intro p. 10. 
vat. on G. 8. 1, 1, 9. 

8 qwrfsiioft V. S. Ill, 1. 16 ) ifogtiHlSft ^fil B W T rtlm frK 

VWfl§<T: 5T*fBs<TM: etc > I Vst on G - 8- HA 3®- 
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This is the utmost that we oan say with certainty about the: 
age of Kaytada’s work. The date of Pra&astapdda , the earli- 
est scholiast of Kaydda , is equally uncertain. He cannot 
be the same as the Bisi Prasasta mentioned in the Pram- 
radhydya of Baudhdy ana* Sutra, for Baudhayana-Su tra being 
composed before the 4th century B. C., 1 Praiastapdda and 
a fortiori KayJdda would have to be placed long before that 
time. Prasastapdda has also been identified with Gotama r 
the author of Nydya-Sutras * but it seems to be a mistake. 

1 So no inference as to the age of the Vaisesika-Sutras can 
be drawn from the date of the commentator. The six ca- 
tegories as well as the proofs are mentioned in the medical 
work of Caraka , who has been identified with Patufljah r 
the author of the Mahabhdsya . 3 But even if this identity 
is correct, the original work of Caraka having been subse- 
quently recast and enlarged by Drdhabala , particular 
passages from it cannot be relied upon for historical pur- 
poses. 

Happily we can obtain better results in the case of 

Gotama's work. That it is posterior to the rise of Buddhism 

• ■* “* 

is evident on its face, for Buddhistic doctrines are expressly 
mentioned therein. 4 It is also, as has been already shown, 
later than the latter part of the fifth century B. C-, the 
time of bddardyanas Brahma- Sutras which, while refuting 
Vaisesika doctrines, make no mention of the cognate school - 
of Naiyayikas . Goldstiicker says that both Katyayana 
and Pa f anjali*knevr of the A yaya Sutras} Now Patau jah 
is said to have written his great work about 140 B. C. 6 ; 
but Kdtydyara \s date is not so certain. According to a story 
told in Katha-Sant-Sdgara % Kdtydyona was a pupil of 
Upavarsa and a minister of king Nanda who reigned about 
350 B. C. 7 Goldstiicker makes light of the authority of 

— r— - 

1 BUhlor : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I Apastamba , Intro, 
p. XXII. 2 BhlmScSrya : NyUya Kosu lotro. p. 2. 

% Parama-LaghU’Mafljti§a . A verse said 'to be from Yogabija calls 
■Patanjali, a writer on three sciences, grammar, medicine, and Yoga . 

4 G. S. Ill, 2, 11-13. 5 Golds tucker’s Panin* # p. 157. 6 Ibid p. 234 
7 Katha - Sarit - S&gara 1, 5; Max Muller : History of Ancient Sans- 
krit Literature , p. 240. 
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Katha-Safit-Sagara , but it is hard* to believe that such a 
story could have got currency without some sort of founda- 
tion. If the story is true, the Nydya-Sutras would have tp 
be placed before 353 B.C. Katyayana's date is now general- 
ly taken to be about the middle of the 4th century JB. C. 1 2 3 4 5 ; 
and so Ootama will have to be plaped before that time. 
There is another fact which confirms this conclusion. Sahara 
Svamin, the scholiast on Jaindnis Sutras, often quotes an 
ancient author whom lie calls Bhagamn Upavarm, and 
who must have, therefore, lived a long time before him. 
This Upavarsa is said to have written commentaries on 
both the Mvnafnsa Sutras. 9 ' If he be the same as the reput- 
ed teacher of KuUjdyana above mentioned, he must have 
lived in the first part of the 4th century B. C. & * Now a 
passage quoted by Sahara Svamin from the commentary of 
this UpavaryP shows that he was intimately acquainted 
witty Gutama’s system and largely adopted its doctrines. 
Gotamas work must, therefore, have been composed be- 
fore the 3rd century B. C., that is, it belongs to the 4th cen- 
tury B. C. ft 

i * , 

There is«another piece of evidence, which, though ap- 
, parently conflicting with the above conclusion, really sup- 
ports it. Apastamba , the author of the Dharma-SUtra , knew 
both the Puna and the Uttar a Mirnamsa systems, but not 
the NyUya*. It is true that Apastamba in two passages of 

1 Eggeling’s S atapatha-Brahmana ( S. 13. E. Series ) ’Intro, p. 30. 

2 Colebrooke's Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I. p. 357. 

3 Another story in Somadeva-Bkatta’s K at ha -Sar it- Sugar a makes 
him live iii Pataliputra during the reign of Nanda, t. e . about 350 B. C; 
but no reliance can be placed on the chronological data furnished by 
this book in the absence of other evidence. 

4 S'abara-BhTiSija Bill. lnd. p. 10 ; for an English translation of the 
passage see Colebrook«’s Miscellaneous Essays , Vol. I. p. 328. 

5 This conclusion will not be affected by any date that may be assign- 
ed to Pacini. Goldstficker places Panini long before the rise of Bud- 
dhism and holds that he did not know Gotama’s work. Fapipi mentions 
the word but only in the sense qf a syllogism or rather a thesis, such 
as those in Jaimini’sovork. See Goldstucker’s Panini , p. 152. 

6 Bnhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I Apastamba, Intro* • 

p.xxvii. - c 
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his work uses the word rtror'&nd rqrrq*r5^ respectively 1 ; but 
there he clearly refers to PUrm-MiniamsU , and not to the system 
of • Ootama . Nor is this use of the word uncommon in ancient 
writings. The fact that the word which was subsequent- 
ly monopolized by the followers of Gotama , is applied 
by Apastamba to the system of Jannini , shows that at his 
time Gotama’ s system was either unknown, or at least 
so new as nottohave attained any wide celebrity. Apintamba 
according to Buhler must have lived before the third 
pentury B. C. and even 150 or 200 years earlier;* but his 
knowledge of the two MimUmsa ’s shows that he could not 
have lived long before 400 B. C. Gotama a work must there- 
fore be assigned to ’the end of the 5th or the beginning of 
the 4th century B* C. 

It is needless to state after this that our Gotama is quite 
different from Gotama the author of a Pharma Sutra , 
who preceded Baudhuijana and was a fortiori prior j;o 
Apastamb v*\ nor has lie anything to do with the mythical 
sage of that name mentioned in the RU may ana and Maka- 
bharata as the son of Utulnya and the husband of Ahilya. 
Nothing is known about the personality of our authpn> and 
it is even doubtful whether his real name was t lotami or 
Gautama . Being a Brahman he could not have belonged to 
the race from which the founder of Buddhism sprang. He 
is also called A ksupada or Akmcararia, but the origin 
of the name is not known. Some have conjectured that the 
epithet was a nick-name given to Gotama for his peculiar 
theory of jensifal perception, and means one who stands or 
walks upon organs of sense ( ) ; but thfere is no au- 

thority for this. At any rate the author, whoever he may 
be, possessed great originality and a grasp of general 
principles that enabled him to systematize thp science of 
logic for the first time. He cannot, however, be said to 
have founded it, for logical rules seem to have prevailed 
even before his time. Manu proclaims the need of reason t 
for a correct understanding of the sacred law 4 , while 

1 Apastamba-Dharma- Sutra II, 4, 13 ; and II, 6, 14, 13. 

2 Buhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I, mApastamba, Intro, 
ft. xliii. 

3. Ibid . p. xx and lv. 4 Manu-Smrti xn, 106. 

E 
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BSdarayana goes to the other extreme of declaring: 
the utter futility of our reasoning power to discover 
truth. 1 Besides, it is quite obvious that, unless the art 
of reasoning had been practised for a long time previous, and 
had been considerably developed, neither the philosophical 
speculations in the Upanisads nor the rise of heretical 
sects, such as the Carvakas, Bauddhaa and Jainas, 
could have been possible. What then did Ootama achieve ? 
What is his place in the history of Indian logic ? This 
*is an interesting question, and would, if satisfactorily 
answered, throw a flood of light on the early history of 
Indian philosophy. 

Gotama was certainly not the pioneer. The very fact that 
he has evolved a logical system complete and well knit in 
all essential respects would lead us to suspect that he must 
have used materials left by his predecessors and profited by 
their errors. This is not a mere inference however, for 
Vdtsydyam in his Commentary on G. S. I, 1, 52 actually 
tells us that there was a school of Naiyayikas who required 
ten premises in a syllogism, and that Gotama reduced their 
number to live.* This is quite probable, for Indian systema- 
tists always favour brevity, and even Gotama's five premises 
were subsequently reduced by others to three. Gotama , 
therefore, must have been preceded by other labourers in the 
same field whose works have been eclipsed by his 
superior treatise. External evidence would lead ub even 
a step further. The two passages from Apasfamba Dharma- 
Sulra, referred to above, show that the word fqTV was 
formerly applied to Purva-Mimama. Similarly passages are 
also found in many ancient Smrtis and also some modern 
works in which the same word or its derivatives are used in 
connection with Jaimini's system. So late a writer as 
Madhavacdrya calls his epitome of Jaimini’s work WTIWKM- 
itw*. while many other Mimafotia works have as 
part of their title. The various theses propounded in Jaimini’ft 
work are called Nyayas, and even Pdtfini usefe the word 


ljirahmo- Sutra II, 1, 11. 
2 F3f. on G. 3, 1. 83. 
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in a similar sense . 1 How then are we to explain the fact' 
that a word so generally used by the Mimaihsakas came 
afterwards to designate the rival and totally dissimilar 
system of Gotama. As a general rule we find that when a 
new school arises it coins its own phraseology to distinguish 
itself from its predecessors. In this case, however, the followers 
of Gotama appropriated an old word, and that word stuck 
to them so fast as to become afterwards their exclusive 
property. The explanation, it seems, lies in the fact that 
the science of logic which afterwards developed into a 
separate system was originally the child of Purva-AftmUthsa. 

« 

, Analogy of other arts and soiences points to the same 
conclusion. All sciences in India appear to have sprung 
out of sacrificial necessities. Astronomy was founded on 
the rules by which Vedic Esis ascertained the correct 
time for performing periodical sacrifices, from the 
movements of heavenly bodies. While medicine had its 
germ in the analysis of the properties of Soma plant 
and other sacrificial substances, music was first 
cultivated by the Udgatr priest for singing his 
Saman hymns, and a knowledge of agriculture* and geo- 
metry was found to be essential in constructing the sacri- 
ficial pandal and the Vedi. It is probable, therefore, that 
the art of reasoning also originated in some requirement of 
the all-important sacrifice. Such requirements were mainly 
two, the correct interpretation of Vedic texts on which the 
due performance of the sacrifices depended, and victory in 
the philosophical and other discussions which were usually 
held in the intervals of sacrifice. It was a special function 
of the Brahman priest to give decision on any disputed points 
that might arise in the course of a sacrifice, and this he 
could not have done unless he was a master of ratiocination. 
Such decisions, which may be likened to the chairman's 
rulings in a modern assembly, are scattered through the 
ancient Brahmayas , and are collected together as so many 
Nyhyas in the ancient Purva-Mimamsa aphorisms of Jaimni. 
The philosophical disquisitions were collected in the various 


1 PS 9 ini’s fltotra III, 2, 122. 
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Dpanisads and produced the system of Uttara-Mimafnsa. 
Jaimini lays down many rules of exegesis which seem to be 
the direct progenitors of the logical rules of Gotama . The vari- 
ous tests for instance illustrated in the third chapter of Jai- 
mini s attempt to determine whether a rite or a Vedic direc- 
tion is principal or auxiliary are only so many varieties of 
inference. The so often mentioned by Jaimini must have 
suggested the tg and of Gotama and Kanada respec- 
tively. We may therefore suppose that it Is the Mimamsakas 
who, first prompted by exegetical necessity, developed 
sundry rules of logic which they illustrated by means of 
4 what they called or theses. When therefore Mann 

or Apasiamba speaks of cT3v or we must understand by the 

term these rules of inference as applied to Vedic interpre- 
tation. The utility of these rules for other purposes, founded 
as they mainly are on the broad basis of common sense, 
could not but have been perceived very soon and naturally 
taken advantage of. This secularization so to say of these 
exegetical rules of I'urva-M i mama gave birth to a science 
which was at first known by the name of It 

probably got its modern appellation of Nyaija, when Gctama 
raised it into a philosophical system by including in his 
treatise disquisition on sundry metaphysical topics, such 
as the origin of knowledge, eternity of sound, nature of proof 
and the agency of God. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the task Gotama set before 
himself and which he has performed so admirably. From 
a bundle of experimental rules which were known only as 
a secular art called and said by some to be subsi- 
diary to Gotama evolved a system which at once 

became the rival of thet^oj\lhnamas&>nd which from thence 
forward exercised a strong sw>ay over generations of Indian 
Pandits. Gotama can very well be compared in this respect 
with Aristotle or Immanuel Kant. Nay in one sense his influ- 
ence has been even greater; for Kant and Aristotle failed to 
supplant their predecessors completely, wdiile Qotama con- 
structed a new system, as it* were, w'hich eclipsed all previ- 
ous attempts arid which has from his time become the sole 
.standard for posterity. 
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The work of Gofcama differs in many respects from that 
of Kanada. While the former is methodical and details a 
system of logic practically complete, the latter discloses no 
consistent aim and no arrangements of parts. It has the 
appearance of a loose bundle of critical notes on the 
principal philosophical # topics oc the day. This fact raises 
a doubt as to whether Round a \s aphorisms were ever the real 
basis of the Vaisesika system as we find it* now. The oldest 
exponent of the complete system as described in all modem 
Vaisedka works is Praiastapuda , and he may, for aught 
we know, be its real founder also. The supposition is not 
so improbable as it might appear at first sight. Almosf 
‘all the peculiar doctrines tlmt distinguished the later 
Vaisesikas from the Naiyuyikax and other schools are to 
be found in Prasasfapudu *s work and are conspicuously absent 
in Kanuaa’s Sutras. The doctrines about qr^itcq’fW, 

fiwnsTRWT, and several others, which are regarded as pecu- 
liarities of the Vaisesika system, are not even touched 
upon in Kanada’s aphorisms, although they are pretty fairly 
discussed in Prasaslapuda 's Wuisija. The seven categories 
on which the whole Vaistsika system is based awe probably 
an afterthought ; and even the doctrine of which ac- 

cording to some gave the name to the system appears to be 
a later development. Karjada restricts the word 3TO ( cate- 
gories properly so called ) to three things only, Jpir and 
SEW; 1 PraSBLastupada enlarges the number to six, and some 
later author added 3WR. 2 

It is true that the aphorism 

enumerates the six categories ; but this aphor- 
ism is most probably a later interpolation. It is in- 
ordinately long, unlike other aphorisms of Kariada , and 
contains a number of distinct propositions that worild, 


1 3W i.V. 8. VIII, 3, 3. 

% Several Mss. of Prasastapfida'a BfrSsya endtwith the colophon. 

3 V. S. 1. 1, 4. 
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-have sufficed for half a dozen Sutras. Besides it is very 
-awkwardly worded if not positively ungrammatical. A c om 
-parison of this aphorism with the opening passage of 
Piasastapdda’s scholium leaves hardly any doubt about its 


-spuriousne6s. Praiastapada's passage runs thus: — 


Now one of these two passages must be an adaptation qf 
the other. According to (Cirayavali thi6 passage of Prasasta- 
Jidda explains only the first three sutras of Kanada, which 
implies that the fourth sutra quoted above was unknown 
to the scholiast; Hence if Kiravdiali is to be believed, the 
aphorism must be the later of the two. Srtdhara, the author 
of Nydya-Kandatl, speaks to the same effect. In introducing 
the last sentence he says that it was added to remove any 
apparent inconsistency between the preceding sentence and 
Kanada s second aphorism I 

The inconsistency is that while according to the scholiast 
knowledge of categories is the means of foxfirer, Kariada 
speaks’of it as resulting from UH-, and this inconsistency iB 
removed by the scholiast by adding that the knowledge of 
categories itself springs from VfT as revealed in divine com* 
mandments. So according to Sridhara this last clause is 
an addition of the scholiast intended to remove the apparent 
inconsistency, and yet it is summed up in the opening words 
of the fourth Sutra, Either these words or the 

whole aphorism must therefore have been suggested by 
Frasastapada’s passage. If the aphorism, as it stands now, 
had existed before, there would have been no gsrfNtV and 
therefore no necessity for Praiastapada's additional clause 
■< 1 % H We must, therefore, suppose 
that the aphorism was added by some later writer in order 
to supply what appeared to him an oversight of Kariada. 
Besides, the faot that there should have been even the 
suspicion of a contradiction between the enumeration of ''six 
categories and Rayidda’s second sutra proves that the six 




1 P. B. Ben. ed. pp. 6, 7. 
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categories were not thought of by Kavada and were*for the 
first time mentioned by his scholiast, PraicutapGda. We 
must, therefore, construe the aphorism wtf E w r gwwftg 1 
as implying that Kavada mentioned only three categories 
to which the scholiast added three more, while the seventh was 
added still later. 2 If any doubt is felt on the point, a oritioal 
examination of the aphorisms which are supposed to define 
WWW and will dispel it. These aphorisms speak of 
fitlS as well as of WIHW in a way quite different from the 
Jater conceptions of the two categories. Aphorisms 

and awwwfaaft are especially • 

significant. The first shows that Kavada used the word 
1$$rv as a relativd term opposed to WWW, meaning that 
*tbfe notions of genus and differentia are always relative, 
and that the same property may be a genus with respect to 
one class, and a differentia with respect to another olass 
of things. WWcW, for instance, is a genus as including all 
jars under one class, and a differentia as distinguishing all 
jars from other substances, as doth and men. The second 
aphorism shows that Kavada distinguishes ultimate difference 
of things from other differentiae by giving to the former the 
speoial name of It is these ultimate # differ encis 

that are denoted by the later Vaisesihas by the category 
; and the fact that Kavada regards them only as one 
speoies of differentia shows that he did not inolude them in 
a separate category having absolute and not merely relative 
existence. The conclusion is irresistible that the 
whioh were at first only one kind of differentia, were after- . 
wards developed into an independent category. The notions 
of WWW and WWW can also be shown to have originated 
in the same way. 2 

It will be thus seen that, unlike Nglyi, Vaisesika was 
never given out to the world as a cut and dry system. It was 
gradually evolved as the ever-flowing stream of controversy 


1V.S.VIII.8.3. 2 V. S. I. 2. y-6. 

3 Similarly while Kanftda mentions only 17 qualifies, the soholiast 
4|dds seven mor^g??? and others, making ia all 34. whioh nsmber hat 
been accepted by all lator writers. 
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suggested new points or disclosed the faults of old ones. 
Pra&astapada thus occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
between KayMa and his later commentators. He is sufficient- 
ly removed in time from Kanada to call him a muni and a 
disciple of Mahesvara* while he himself is regarded almost 
as a semi-mythical personage by fater writers. His age 
cannot, however, be ascertained even approximately. The 
earliest known commentary on Prasastapada 9 s work is that 
of Sridhara who gives his own date as 991 A.D. He must 
also have preceded SahkarUcurya who seems to quote from r 
him several times. The opinion ascribed by Sankaracarya 
,to the Kanada school are all found in Prasastapada 7 s work 55 . 
Sricarana , in his commentary on Sariraka- Bhasya called 
Prakataitha , says that a particular view criticised by Aim- 
kara belongs to the older school of Vaisesikas though opposed 
to that contained in Havanas Bhasya. The view referred 
to e is propounded by Prasastapada who must tHerefore be 
older than Ravana? This Bhcisya of Ravana which may be 
a commentary either on Kanada s Sutras or Prasas apuda's 
own work, is not available, nor is its date known. Udayanas 
Kirarjuiyali is, however, said to have been based upon it. 4 
If this Ravana is the same as the reputed author of a com- 
mentary on Jigveda , he appears to have been a very ancient 
author, and Prasastapada must be still older. Moreover, 
if Prasastapada was, as suggested above, the first to enumer- 
ate the six categories, he must have preceded Vatsyuyana> 
who mentions them. 5 6 Nothing more definite can be said 
on the point for the present, and we must, therefore, 
leave Prasastapada! s date too as one of the uncertainties of 
Indian chronology. 

1 P. B. Ben. ed. pp. 1 and 329. 

2 Cf. the passages in iSariraka-Bha$ya ( Anandashram ed. pp 514-5,. 
and p. 519) with the passages in P. B. Ben ed. p. 48 and p.328 respectively. 

3 Prasastapada has also been referred to as srcft'TOTO', and 

and some even identify him with Ootama. See Vindhyestafiprasdjla'sr 
Jntro. to Vaise§ika Dars'ana ( Bifcl. Ind. ed. ). 

4 P. B. Fen ed. Intro, p. 12 nrte. 5 V3t. on O. S.1. 1.9. 

c- « 

6 If Caraka , the writer on medicine, is oorreotly identified v. ith Pa- 
tafijali, FralastaiSda must be anterior to him. See p. XXXI suit a. 
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The age of commentaries proper begins with Vatsyayana, 
otherwise known as Paksila-Svamin, whose commentary on 
Ootama’s work is the oldest known work of the kind we 
now possess.' Valsyayana must have lived about the end 
of 5th century A. D. for he preceded the well-known Bud- 
dhist teacher Dinnaga Who is said to have lived in the early 
part of the 6th century. 2 Dinnaga was succeeded by the 
celebrated author of Udyota who is mentioned by Subandhu 
writing in the 7th century.* Vdyotakara is said to have 
.written his work to dispel the errors of Dinnaga and. 
others, and Vacaspati in his Tika adds that his 
principal object was to defend Vatsyoyana against the at- 
tacks of Dinnaga . 4 
• • 

According to the Jain Sloka- Vartika , Udyotakara was in 
his turn answered by Lharmakirti . 5 Now Lharmakirti is 
known to have lived in the first half of the 7th century; 6 

1 Was Vatisyayana a Buddhist ? Some have supposed him to be so*be- 
cause his work does not begin with a prayer to any of the Hindu deities. 
But the epithet SvSmin as well as the fact that the Buddhist writer 
Dinnaga controverts his views should leave no doubt about his ortho- 
doxy. He was also called Dramila (Dravida?) or Paksyaavffmin. 
He was a native of Conjeeveram and lived about A. D. 41)0, i. e. a cen- 
tury before Dinnaga and Vasubandhu. See S. C. Vidyabhusan’s Indian 
Logic , Mediaeval School , pp. 68-72. 

2 Max Mtiller. India , What can it teach us ? 1st ed. p. 320. Dinnffga 
is said to have introduced the universal propositin sqjfg into the Indian 
syllogism for the first time. 

3 Vasavadatta^i Calo. ed.p. 235 ) has I flee 

also Dr. Hall’s Preface to his edition of that work. # Udyotakffra was 
called Bharadvaja and lived at Thaneshwar near Delhi. He was 
a preceptor of the PR&upata sect. 

4 See quotation at P. B.Ben. ed. Intro, p. 10. Udyotakdra himself 

aayst — 

g'ffrf OTTO 51W 3FT1* I 

^ W fomi: I! 

Also see Weber, Ze.itschr . D . M . G. XXII. 727, and Colebrook Miscel- 
laneous Essays Vol. I p. 282, Cowell’s note. 

5*J. B. B.eB. A. S. Vol XVIII. p. 229. 

6 Ibid. p. 90. Dr. Satiscandra Vidyftbbushana thinks that Dharma - 
Icirti and Udyotakara were contemporaries and fl&irished about 633 
A. D. See Indton Logic , Medieval School , p. 105 ,and Bhandarkar 
Memorial Volume, p. 164. 
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Dinmga and Udyotakara therefore must have belonged to 
tiie 6th, and Vatsyayana at the latest to the end of the 5th 
oentury. Vatsyayana is not, however, the earliest scholiast 
on Qdama's Sutras. The alternative interpretations of G. S. 

1. 1, 5 1 given by him show that the traditional meaning was 
obscured at his time, and that several writers before him 
had interpreted the Sutras in different way6. The interval 
.between Ootama and VatsyUyana is considerable and could 
not have passed without producing some notable writers; 
yet no relics of the period appear to have been left behind. 
Either the Scythian inroads which ravaged the oountry 
Atom the 1st century 5. C. to the 4th century A. D. 
must have swept away all literary reoords of the period 
or some unknown cause must have lulled philosophical ac- 
tivity for the time. 

After Udyotakara there seems to have occurred another 
long gap in the succession of orthodox Nyaya writers until the 
■end of 10th century, when a revival took place under the 
influence of the author of which is the earliest 

known* commentary on Praiatapuda’s Bn&sya. &ridhara wrote 
at least three other works named 3fgtn%l%, arsdrvr, and 
The absence of any eminent Nyaya or Vaiiesika 
writer between UdyotakSra and Srldhara makes it highly 
propable that the tradition was broken in the interval. This 
interregnum so to say is the more inexplicable as the period 
wa6 one of intense intellectual activity. Controversies be- 
tween the Brahmins as represented by the Mimamakas and 
Vedantins on the one hand and the Buddhists and the Jains 
on the other occupy almost the whole of this period ; and it 
is strange that the followers of Qctama and Kanada did 
not freely enter into the fray. Vatsyayana and Udyotakara 
set the ball of controversy rolling, but no Nyaya or Vaisesi- 
ka writer seems to have taken up the cudgels on their be- 
half immediately after Dharmakirti's strictures. The task 
of answering the great Buddhistic writer was left«to Mim&m- 
sakas like Rumania, Sahkaracarya and Magana, who 
were by no means favourable either to the Nyaya or to the 
Vaiiesika system. Dfyarmottara defended- Dharmakirti- aguindk 
the oriticisms of Kumdrila and Mayxjana, and we again 
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:find 6riuhara, a Aaiyaj/ito.answering Dharmottara. Though the 
Nyaya and Vaiiesika systems had thus no spokesman of 
their own during this interregnum, the individual doctrines 
inculcated by them were not a bit negleoted. They were 
fully handled by the rjval disputants as if they had by that 
time become the oommon property of all schools. The Mima#*- 
■sakas strongly controverted the dootrine of non-eternity of 
sound, and the Vedantins criticized the atomic theory. The 
Prabhakaras started novel views about Samavaya, while all 
’the schools fought over the proper number and nature of* 
proofs. The answer to these critioims came partly from 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and partly from the later 
. J Nyaya writers. The fact seems to be that at this time the 
Ny&ya and much more the Vaisesiha doctrines, despite 
smaller differences, found their strongest supporters among 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, many of whose tenets closely 
resembled the peculiar doctrines of the Vaise&kas. The 
Nyaya-Bindu, for instance, which can now be safely ascrib- 
ed to Dharmakirti,' is a purely Vaiiesika treatise 
while the Pramana-Samucchaya of Dinn&ga and Dharmakir- 
ti’s Vartikas on it must also have been largely ^indebted to 1 
previous Vaiie&ka works. This must also be the reason 
why Vaisesikas were at this time looked upon almost as 
heretics. 2 

The alliance of the Vaisesikas with the Buddhists and 
the evident tendency of many of their theories towards 
atheism and materialism alarmed the orthodox writers of 
the j MimMtsa and V edanta schools who at *once consigned 
them to the purgatory of non-believers, t&amkaracarya calls 
them Ardha-Vainusihas (Semi-Buddhists), while Rumania 
brackets them with sSakyaa as heretics who are frightened 


1 JBBRAS. Vol. XXX p. 47. and S. C. Vidyabhu?ana's Indian 

Lqyic, Medceval School p. 109. v 

• 

2 For a detailed aooount of JainS and Buddaistio Logicians, so* 
Dr. Satisoandra Vidyabhusana’s Indian Jjogic, Mtdixval School and 

•for Chinese arid Japanese writers see Suguira’s Hindu Philosophy as 
preserved in China and Japan . 
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out of their wits by the advent of the faithful Mimamsakaa. 
And yet a glance at Prasastapada’s Bhasya will show that 
the VaiitMkas were at least as orthodox and as decidedly 
anti-Buddhistic as either the Mimamsakaa ox the VedQrUna. 
Prasatiaj,dda begins with a prayer to God and concludes 
by ascribing the origin of the world as well as of the 
Vam&ika system to Mahesvara. He accepts the autho- 
rity of tirufi and occasionally controverts the views of the 
Buddhists. The notion of Vaiietjhis being heretical pro- 
•bably originated in the din of controversy between the Bud-' 
dhi*6ts and the Mmnr/isakas, and the prejudice thus created 
stuck to them for along time afterwards. The system of 
fly ay a, however, seems to have escaped the stigma of heresy,, 
jprobably owing to its comparative n'eglect in this period. 
The controversies of this period mainly raged round metaphy- 
sical and theological questions which were monopolized by 
thq Vaisesika, while the purely logical part of Gotama’a 
system did not provoke much opposition. Only one doc- 
trine of th a Buiyayikaa was made the subject of controversy, 
namely the theory of a personal Creator of the universe. 
This doctrine was strongly advocated by the sect of Pasu- 
patas, and various 6ub-sections of Bhagavatas. These theis- 
tic Schools, probably derived their inspiration from Gctama’s 
work, but they very 60 on became distinct religious sects. 1 
On the whole it appears that, although there is a lack of 
special Nyaya or Vaisestka works in this period, the vari- 
ous doctrines laid down by Qolama and Kaqada were fully 
threshed out and underwent additions and alterations which 
were not even dreamt of by previous writers. 

The interregnum from Udydakaia's time to the end of' 
the 10th century may have been produced by various causes 
which cannot be known at present ; nor can we say for cer- 
tain how the subsequent revival was brought about. Perhaps 
learned men at this time w eie too much occupied with leli- 
gious and sectarian disputes to attend to the dri^r subtleties 
of logic. The fact, however, -cannot be denied, for while none 
of the known wo'bks of Nyaya or Vaisenka proper can be 

1 Max Muller-. History cf Arcicnt Sanskrit Literature, p. 48. 
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'assigned to the interval between the 7th and the 10th cen- 
turies, the succeeding age is marked by such an inrush of 
Nyaya and Vcrisesika writers as more than atoned for the 
inactivity of the previous period. The most notable produc- 
tions of this later ag^ are a series of commentaries on the 
works of Praiastapada and Vat sy ay at, a who had then come 
to be looked upon as ancient authorities to be explained 
and enlarged with reverence, rather than criticized or cor- 
rected by abler successors. In this later period boldness 
‘ and originality of thought dwindle in proportion to an in-, 
crease of scholastic subtlety. The range of topics is limited, 
but each is treated with a greater fullness and ingenuity. 

, There is a distinct tendency towards scholasticism, whioh 
afterwards assumed such abnormal proportions in the Nud- 
-dea school, but the change was not completed till 
four centuries later. It may be described as an age of 
transition from the genuine philosophy of medimval Iqdia 
to the scholastic verbiage of modern times; and it is 
a striking fact that this age nearly coincides with 
the growth of scholasticism in mediaeval Europe. It is not a 
little remarkable that the history of Indian logic J>«ars in 
this respect a close analogy to the progress of thought in 
Europe. If Ootama lived about the same time as Aristotle, 
Vatsyayana was probably the contemporary of Boethius and 
the Revivalists; while the modern Acdryas , such as 
■Aridhara, Vacaspati and TJdayana flourished in the same 
age which produced Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus in 
the West. Afe we then to suppose that human mind in 
India as well as in Europe passed successively through the 
isame phases of philosophic development and nearly at the 
same rate of progress? The question is difficult to answer, 
but the coincidences are none the less interesting. 

The first writer of this age of revival was Sridhara 
who wrote his Ny5ya-Kandali in 991 A. D.' Sridhtra x 

1 See P. B. Ben. ed. p. 331. The colophon contains the line, sgftwfSIt- 
rRm I Whioh gives Sake 913 i. e. 991 A. D. as 
-the date of the composition of the wdkk. Bhandarkar ( Report on Searoh 
of Sk. Mss. for 1883-4 p. 314 ) reads the line as whioh giro* 

She date Sake $10 or 988 A. D., but this must ^e a mistake, for the word 
{ s inexplicable without ft. 
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takes great pains to refute the opinions of KumSrUa an# 
Sureivara alias Magana on the one hand as well as Dharmat- 
tara on the other, a fact which seems to show that Sridhara ■ 
was the first eminent My ay a writer after them. R&jasekhara>. 
a Jain commentator on Ny&ya- KandalV mentions three 
other commentaries on Praiaatapada’a Bhaqya, besides 
Srtdhara 's work, viz., the Vyomavati of Sivacarya, the 
Riranavuli of Udayana and the Lilavatl of Sri Vatsa or- 
Vallabha. all of which were written after Srtdhara ’« work 
.bui before the end of the 13th century. The chronological' 
order of these writers may be fixed as Srtdhara, Vallabha, . 
Udayana, and Sivuditya. All of them oame to be looked 
upon as eminent authorities and honoured with the title of 
Acarya. Each of them was distinguished for some new 
conception, or original treatment of old topics. The works 
of Vallabha and Sivuditya are not yet available so as to- 
enable us to form any definite opinion about them, but their 
views are frequently quoted and criticized in later works. 
Udayana' s Kiranuvali was probably left unfinished by the 
author, as all the Mss. hitherto available contain only the 
chapter^. on jar and gar. Srtdhara lived as stated above- 
at the end 6f the tenth century. He was followed by Vacaa- 
pati Misra in the 11th century, who wrote commentaries 
on all the principal philosophy systems, and whose works 
have been deservedly held in the highest estimation by the 
succeeding generations.* Vacaspali, the author of Bhamati 
and Sdftikhya-7 attva-Kaumudi, wrote an equally able com- 
mentary on the Vartikaa of Udyotakdra, called Vartika-Tal- 
parya-Tikd and this Ilka of Vacaspati became the text of 
another commentary, 7 atparya-Pariiuddhi by Uddyana.* 

. 1 P. B. Ben. ed. Intro, p. 19. 

2 See the opening passage of Tarka-Dtpika — p. l,7and Note thereon \ 
p. 72 infra. 

3 J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. xviii. p. 90. Cowell in the preface to his- 
translation of Kusumafijali tries to prove that VB caspatx lived in |he- 
10th oentury ; but his view oannot be acoepted as Vtt cehpati quotes 
tiUranffc Of King Bhoja who reignfcd in A. D. 993. Satisoandra Vidya- 

bhugana also plaees Vficaspati in 976 A. D. when he is said to have 
composed his NyBya-sUcl-nibandha. ' 

4 Bhandarkar. Report on search ofSk. MSS. for 1883-4, p. 81. 
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UdayandcSrya, the author of Kiraydvali and Pariiuddhi 
lived, therefore, some time after Vttcaapati, and may he' 
assigned to the end of the 12th century.' Udayana is the 
greatest NaiyOyika writer of this age. He combines in 
himself the two-fold character of an eminent dialectician 
and a religious revivalist, and has consequently become the 
centre of a number of traditions which have perhaps little 
foundation in fact. A story, for instance, is told of his 
having once made a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannath, 
where he found the temple-door shut against him. Op. 
this the irate Naiyayika addressed the following couplet to' 
the Deity : — , 

nNti war mnft •• u* 

“Infatuated with omnipotence as thou art, thou treatest 
me with contempt; but ( remember ) when the heretics- 
approach, thy very existence depends upon me.” 

This irreverent apostrophe was probably founded on the 
faot that Udayana wrote two well-known treatises to prove 1 2 
the existence of God and to refute the atheistical objections 
of the Bauddhaa and other heretics. These treatises 
respectively known as KuaumafljcUi and Bauddha-dhtkkara,. 
though small, prove Udayana to be a very acute and powerful 
writer. Udayana is said to have carried on a vigorous crusade 
against the Bauddhas and the Jainas ; and if Monier Williams 
is right in assigning the complete decay of buddhism in India 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century, 3 Udayana must 
have taken a leading part in giving the death-blow. At any 
rate the great prominence given in all the later works to* 
iwVRWntf or the doctrine of a personal Creator of the 
Universe may be ascribed to Udayana' a influence. I $ is 

1 Cowell’s Frefaoe to his translation of Kusumnnjali, p x; J. B. B. R 

£. 8. Vol. XVIII. p. 89, 90, Dr. S. C. VidySbhusana places him about 
984 A. D. on the authority of a, verse in his Lakqanllvali. Vide 
Bhandarkar Memorial Volume p. 165. -> 

2 Nebemiah Gore’s Bational Refutation of 9 Hindu philosophy translat- 

ed by T. Hall, p. 6, note. 8 Monier Williams : Buddhism, p. 170. 
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highly probable that Udayana’s works gave a strong impetus 
to the &aiva, Va.isv.ava and other theistio sects which arose 
in large numbers at this time. Naiydyikas amongst all the 
Indian systematists were from henceforward the strongest 
supporters of monotheism, and the ^uddea School in later 
times produced one of the greatest leaders of a modern 
theistio movement, viz., Caitanya of Bengal. 

Tradition ascribes to Udayava the first conception of, 
the idea of uniting the two sister systems of Nyaya and 
Vaiiesika into one harmonious whole. Udayana’s extant 
itoorks do not however support this theory, although it is 
not improbable that he threw out hints to that effect, which 
led some later writer to make the experiment. The earliest 
known work in which the two systems are found actually 
combined, as in many later works, is the Sapta-Padarthi of 
fkv&ditya Mtsra and it is possible that he was the first to 
put the idea into practice. &ivaditya is also the first writer 
to mention Abhciva as the seventh category and to introduce 
a systematic discussion of logical questions i der ¥%• 
Sapta-Paaarthi may, therefore, be regarded as the model of 
all such later manuals as Tarka-Samgraha % Tark Kaumudi 
and Tarkamrta . 

As to Vallabhacharya his exact date is uncertain, but 
he appears to have preceded the author of Sapta-Padarthi 
if not also Udayana . This seems probable from the mention 
of Nyaya- Lilavati in a Canarese poem named ' Dariana-sara 
written by a contemporary poet in praise of King Sihghaya 
of the Yfidava dynasty of Devagiri, who reigned from 
A. D. 1210 to 1247. Darsaruisara also mentions Udayana 

1 A MS. if Jinavardbana’s commentary on Sapta-Padnrtht is in the 

Deooan College Library. This Jinavardhana lived in Saihvat 1471. Per 
terson mentions a MS. of named by Mddhava-Sara - 

svati, as dated Saihvat 1405. See Report of the Searoh of Sankrit MSS. 
for 1896 p. 24. Also Bhandarkar's Report for 1882-83 p, 25. tProf. Ghate 
mentions a third Commentary by SefSnanta. Prof. Qhate 

plaoes Udayana in 984 A. D. and G&nge&a in the 11th Century, and 
SivSditya between the two. J. B. B. R* A. Society XXlll i*;*34. 

2 Bhandarkb r. Early History of the Dekkan, p. 82. 
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«nd some other writers.; 1 bpt nothing further can be said 
about it until the work is available to the public. It is 
superfluous perhaps to remark that this Vallabha , the 
author of Nyaya-LilUvati , was quite a different personage 
from the great Vaisnavite reformer of that name who 
flourished in the 15th cSntury. 2 

A host of smaller writers such as Varadardja and AlaUi - 
riatha may be mentioned as belonging to this second period, 
but they do not seem to have left any lasting: mark on 
subsequent literature. The period may be roughly said to 
have closed about fhe beginning of the 14th century. It is # 
parked by a great activity in the beginning and at the end, 
with an intervening blank which lasted for about 3 centuries 
and which sharply divides the older from the later school of 
writers. The conflict of opinions between the Vaisesikas 
and the Naiyayikas as well as the differences between the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiyayikas , which are do 
frequently discussed in modern works, seem to have origina- 
ted in this period ; and it was perhaps the growth 
of these minute differences that created at the end of 
this period a reaction in favour of amalgahiating 
the two systems. This attempt at amalgamation, how-’ 
ever, produced an effect exactly contrary to what was 
intended, for it stereotyped the differences instead of removing 
them. We find that in this period almost all the principal 
doctrines were evolved and the details were worked out, on 
which the dialecticians of the third period were exclusively 
to spend their scholastic ingenuity and produce volumes 
after volumes without making any real progress. With 
Udayana and &ivaditya we lose sight of writers who deserve 


1. I am indebted for this information to my friend Mr. X. B 
Pathak formerly of the Deccan College. He saw a Can arete Ms. of 

i® the library of Brahma Shri SSstri of Sravana Belgole in 
l&yqpre territory. It is not known when the bobk yr* s written, but the 
author appeaft to have been a cotemporary of iffevor. 

2. Another v riter Jay anta wrote Ny&ya^Maftjafi an independent 
^Commentary on *Nyffya-Sutras. He was a native of Kashmir and lived 
in th« 11th century. He quotes VSeaspati end refutes Buddhists. 

G 
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to be Called Acaryas, as having aimed at originality and 
written epoch-making books. ' The olass of Acaryas, or 
masters, was henceforward to give plaoe to that of mere: 
UpSdhyayaa or ordinary pundits. The race of giants was to 
be succeeded by a remarkably versatile and disputatious 
troop of dwarfs. Philosophy lost its> freshness as well as its 
charm, and gradually degenerated into a bundle of endless 
controversies. 

The end of the 14th century saw the commencement of 
the third period of Nyaya literature ; and Gangeia, or 
Gangeiopadhyuya, the author of Tattva- Cintamani may be 
said to be its oracle. He founded a new school of text- 
writers and commentators who afterwards came to be known 
as the Nuddea school owing to their having chiefly flourished 
in. the tols of Nuddea or Navadwlpa in Lower Bengal. The 
distinguishing features of the writers of the school were their 
Overwhelming pride, an abnormal development of the 
critical faculty, and a total disinclination to go out 
of the narrow grooves of traditional doctrines. The, 
original Sutras and the scholia on them recede into 
backgfousd, while Gangesa's work itself becomes the 
• oentre ofamassof literature unparalleled in any other country 
or age. Here we see at one and the same time scholasticism 
•at its climax and true philosophy at its lowest 

depth. We might wade through volumes of controversial 
jargon without coming across a single flash of deep thought 
or real insight into the nature of things. Mere conventionali- 
ties and distinctions without a difference are the weapons in 
this wordy warfare, with which one disputant tries to de- 
fend his thesis or to vanquish a rival. It may be doubted 
if either the writer or the reader is made a whit the wiser 
by all this labour. 

All the writers of this school are not however equally 
faulty in this respect. The earlier ones especially show &.. 
considerable freedom of thought which is quite refreshing. 
The most notable of this kind is GangeiqpOdhyOya, the- 
founder of thA Nuddea school, whose exact date is not: 
knovyn, but who prpbably lived about the efcd of the 14th. 
century. Gangesa quotes VUcaapati, while his son Vardha- 
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tnana wrote commentaries on Udayana’e Kiraydvali and' 
Vallabka’s Lilavati. Gangeia must have therefore lived after • 
tiie 12th century. Gangeia was followed by two writers of' 
note, Jayadeva and Vasudeva. According to Burnell Jayadeva, 
otherwise known as Pcfaadhara Miira, wrote his Mayya- 
loka, a commentary on Gangeia’s Tattm- Cintamayi about 5 
centuries ago, that is, about the middle of the 14th century, . 
but this is highly improbable. 1 2 Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, a 
fellow student of Jayadeva and the author of a commentary 
on Gangeia’ 8 work, had four pupils of whom the first', 
Gauranga, popularly known as Caitanya, the celebrated, 
religious reformer in Bengal, was born about 1485 A. D. 8 i 
Both Sdrvdbhauma and Jayadeva must, therefore, have lived 
in the latter part of the 15th century, and Gangeia at least 
a generation or two earlier. Jayadeva is said to have studi- 
ed Tattva- Cintamayi with his unole Harimtira, whioh 
shows that Gangeia’s work was already a standard hook in 
the first half of the 15th century. We shall not be wrong: 
therefore in placing Gangeia in the latter part of the 14th 
century at the latest. 3 * * * 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma must have been a remarkable 
man, for all of his pupils distinguished themselves in dif- 


1 Bnrnell, Catalogue of Tanjor MSS. Vol. II., p. 117 . Jayadeva waa not- 

ed for his intellectual powers. He got the nickname for having 
mastered a difficult book in a fortnight. He is probably the same as the 
author of but is different from the poet who oom- 

posed rffrift f S g. BaghunStha Siromapi is said to have, been his pupil 
for some time. 

2 Cowell ( Colebrook’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., p. 281 ) gives 

the date of Caitanya’s birth as 1489 ; but see Bose's History of Hindu 
Civilization. Vol. I. p. 43. Caitanya died in A. D. 1327. Vindhye* 
AvarlprasSd quotes a verse ourrent among Nuddea Pundits 
3n% (fpft <fi<^t<Tlurnwin i 

Spfrreyr I Here the word grr may mean two or four and so 

will aive either Saka 1207 or 1407 as the date of Gourahga’s birth. 
8ee Intro, to Tais'esika Dars’ana ( Bibl. Ind. ed* ) p. 32. 

• 

3 Prof, Ghate plaoes Ganges’ a in the 11th century 9 on the authority 

jo£a Ida. of Jayadeva.' 8 Jloka transcribed in Laksmana Salhvat 15£- 

corresponding to A. D* 1267. See JBBRA3. xxu\ p. 23 and Vindhye- 

drarfprasad's Intro, to Vais'wka Dars'ana ( Bibl, Ind . ) p. 82. 
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ferent fields. The first, Caitanya, founded a Vaismva sedt 
'which soon spread over the whole province of Bengal and 
•revolutionized as it were the religious life of the people. 
The fact is noteworthy that the greatest exponent of the 
. doctrine of faith in modern times received his early training 
in the dialectics of Nyaya philosophy. The devout mind 
of Caitanya must have no doubt recoiled from the scholastic 
subtleties of Gangesa, but they could not have failed to 
influence many of his views. Vasudeva's second pupil 
Raghunatha , otherwise known as Tarka-tiiromani or simple 
/. Siromani , wrote Did/titi, the best commentary on Gangesa’ s 
« Taltva- Oiitiamayi, and is acknowledged to be the highest 
authority among the modern Naiyayikas. The third was 
Raghunandana, the lawyer and the author of a commentary 
on Jimbta-vahana’s Laya-vibhaga, and is now held to be 
' the best current authority on the Bengal Sohool of Hindu 
Ipw. The fourth, Krsriananda, also wrote works on 
charms and other kindred subjects. All these writers being 
'Contemporaries of Caitanya must have flourished in the 
beginning of the 16 th century. Raghunatha Siromani wrote 
besides Didhiti commentaries on Udayana's works and a 
‘few othef treatises, one of which is Padartha-Khandana 
* or a refutation of Vaise^ika categories. He was succeeded 
by a series of commentators whose sole ambition seems to 
•have been to make the Diahiti as unintelligible and terrible 
~to the student as possible. Raghunatha ’a immediate succes- 
sors were Mathurdndtka, Harit arm Tarkalathkara and 
Jagadisa, who were followed by their respective pupils, 
Raghudeva and Gadadhara. Gadadhara may be oalled the 
prince of Indian schoolmen, and in him the modern Nyaya 
•'dialectics reached its climax. He was suoha thorough-going 
Naiy&yika that when asked to think of the prime oause of 
' the universe on his death-bed, instead Of contemplating God he 
is said to have repeated the words ; (.atoms 

■Atoms, atoms ) I His sixty-four treatises or Vddas as they 
are oalled on as many topics noticed in TaUva-Cirdamayi 
form a continuous commentary on dtromagpi’a Didhiti 
•and Jayadeva’s Atoka ; ' but several of them are not 


1 BhimScKrya : NySya-Koqa, Intro, p. 6. 
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yet available; Gadadhara having come about* two- 
generations after Ragfiumtha must be assigned to the end 
of the 16th or the beginning of the l?th century. He was 
thus nearly contemporaneous with Lord Bacon whose? 
denunciations of scholasticism may be most appositely 
illustrated by extracts from Gadadhara’s writings. Akbar’a 
was an augustan age in India, and scholars like Gadadhara 
found a congenial atmosphere in the peaceful times of the 
great and enlightened Mogul ; but Akbar’s death put an end 
to all dreams of a revival of letters. The wars and anarchy 
of the next two centuries afforded little scope for the culti- 
vation of philosophy, and we accordingly find that even 
scholastic Nydya could not flourish after Gadadhara . 

The generation next after Gadadhara is represented by 
two writers standing on a somewhat lower level but equally 
famous. These were Sankara Misra , the author of Upaskara, 
a commentary on Kanada’s Sutras , and Visvandtha wflo 
wrote Siddhdnia-Muktavati and Gotama-Sutra- Vrtti which 
is a commentary on Gotama, ’s aphorisms. Samhara Misra 
was a pupil of Raghudeva , the fellow student of Gadadhara . 
There is some doubt as to the date of Visvandtha, *but he 
most probably belonged to this age. 1 

It is remarkable that the Sutras of both Kr. nada and 
Gotama should have attracted the attention of com men tutors 
at about the same time. Samkara- Misra and Visvandtha * 
who respectively commented upon the works of Karidda and 
Gotama greatly resembled each other and sn ere probably* 
contemporaries. A kind of reaction against the excesses of 
Gadadhara seems to have led these writers to seel the fresher 
fountains of the Suttas. Another sign of this reaction was 
the production of manuals adapted to the under^t jnding of 
the beginners and explaining the latest ideas in t\m simplest-* 
language. ^The Bhasa-Pariccheda, the Ta rh* Samgraha- 


1 Budrabhatta, brother of Vi6vanStha* wrote acomnieurji-y on Baghu- 
nStba’s Didhiti, called Jtaudri. MSS. of two of lUuirfil works- 

ate mentioned bf Aufrecht ( Catalogus Catalcgi nm ) elated 1640* 
and 1657 respectively. 
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4und the Tarkamrta are instances of this class of hooks, 
whioh must have come as a relief to those students of NyUya 
who were hitherto lost in the mazes of PaUca-Lak^ani 
•and Dasa-Lak^ani. In course of time these manuals too 
were overloaded with commentaries, hut fortunately the 
•commentaries on them, ezoept perhaps two, never became 
as popular as the originals. The two exceptions are Visva- 
natha’s Siddhanta-Muktuvali and Annambhatta's Tarka- 
Dipika which being written by the authors of the 
■original works are more like larger editions of those 
'texts than mere explanatory glosses. These manuals proved 
. very handy and useful to students, but they also marked the 
lowest watermark of the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems. 
Henceforward all originality was dead and the writers chiefly 
maimed at explaining the ideas of their predecessors instead of 
•expounding their own. The Upadhyayas were now succeeded 
by writers whose high-sounding names were in strange con- 
trast with the worth of their productions. Krodaa or 
-annotations became plentiful, but original thinking was 
--dead and gone completely. Even these are now rare, and 
the opce famous class of Naiydyikaa is in danger of being 
extinct for- ever .J 

The preceding resume of the Nyaya and Vaisesika lit* 
•crature brings out, it is hoped, at least the one fact that 
that literature is as capable of a historical treatment as any 
other class of writings. It is the story of a gradual develop* 
ment of two philosophical systems which, springing out of 
a few elementary notions, attained their present proportions 
after many vicissitudes and in the course of several centuries. 
’ There must have been during this time considerable additions 
and alterations in the fundamental doctrines as conceived by 
the founders of the systems. The original nucleus was oom* 
paratively small, but the aocretions and out-growths seem to 
have assumed in time quite large proportions. What an 
amount of earnest thought and labour must have been devot- 
ed to this work of elaborating complete systems out of a 
few primary principles ! It was a process of evolution brought 
• about partly by the natural law of growth and partly by 
the mutual action and reaction of the .several systems of In- 
dian philosophy. Ip the beginning the chief'rivals of tile 
■NyUya and Vaisesika systems were the SUrhk/iyus, whose 
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theory of theanti-production reality of effects was diamet- 
rically opposed to the NaiySyilea doctrine of non-existent 
> effeot Later they enoounter the more formidable critios of 
the Mimafnsa and Vedanta schools who differed from them in 
so many particulars that a severe oonfliot between the rivals 
was inevitable. The Mim&fhsakas affirmed the eternity of 
sound, while the Naiyatyikas denied it. The first enumerated 
six proofs, the Naiyayikae four, and the Vaise&hae only 
two. The NaiySyika assumed a personal Creator, the Vedan- 
tins an impersonal Brahman , while the Mimamsakas would 
recognize nothing but the eternal Vedas. Again the Vedftn- 
tins derived all creation from one universal spirit, the 
Naiydyikas from hard minute atoms. The former were idealists 
par excellence, the latter out and out realists. The dootrines 
-of the former always tended towards mysticism and idealism, 
those of the latter towards materialism and disbelief. It 
was natural that systems so widely divergent should come 
into oonfliot with each other. The long-continued controver- 
sies between these rivals systematically influenced thej^nets 
of all of them. While the Vedantins incorporated nftich of the 
logic of the Naiydyikas into their works, the latter did not 
-disdain to borrow many of the theological views of the form- 
er. It would be absurd therefore to expect that any of these 
systems as propounded in modern works would agree id all 
respects with the views of the ancient authors. The Naiyayi- 
kaa themselves recognize this fact by contrasting wherever 
neoessary the views of the moderns with those of the ancients. 
It is also noteworthy that there is no sharp line dividing the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiydyikas. . Sometimes 
the terms are applied to the Vaiie&kas and Naiydyikas 
respectively ; sometimes to older authors like Vatsydyam 
and Prasastapdda, as opposed to the later ones of the Nud- 
dea%chool ;»and occasionally even in that school to the 
author of Didhiti as dissenting from Oaiigesa. As an instance 
of the last, the student may compare the two definitions of 
one insisting upon the qualification and the 

* other making proximity to the effect the sole test of causa- 
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tion.' The line dividing the ancients and the moderns has* 
thus continuously moved forward and forward, thereby show- 
ing that the Naiyayikaa themselves acknowledged a progres- 
sive development of their philosophy. It ought to be an in- 
teresting study to mark the successive stages of this develop- 
ment, and discover the causes that may have ied to 
them. The time may come when a deeper knowledge- 
of the Nyaya and Vaisesika literature will enable us to 
solve this problem. 

The foregoing observations have been mostly based on 
1 material obtainable from the literature . of the NyUya and 
Vttise&ka systems themselves; but works belonging ,t<? 
other philosophical systems as well as the vast literary trea- 
sures produced in ancient and mediaeval India will, if proper- 
ly examined, yield still more important data for a history of 
Ipdian philosophy. A comparison of Greek logic with the 
logic of the Nyaya must also be very instructive. Such a 
comparison will not only show how similar ideas and modes 
of thought occurred almost simultaneously and in the same 
historical order to thinkers in two such distant countries as 
.India and 'Greece, but it may also throw new light on some 
of the dark chapters in the history of Indian Logic. Space 
will not, however, permit me to enter into these interesting 
inquiries at present 5 and I must content myself with noting 
only one important fact which cannot be decently passed 
over in such a sketch as this. I, of course, refer to the strik- 
ing resemblance which the syllogistic method of the Nyaya 
bears to the Fre* Aristotelian dialectics in Greece. Zeno the 
Eleatic was the founder of this latter, and Zeno must have 
been a contemporary of Oalama, or of at least some of his 
immediate predecessors.* Zeno’s work, which is divided, 
into three parts - upon consequences, upon the interrogatory 
method of disputation, and upon sophistical problems respec- 
tively- baB many points of similarity with that of Gota-ma* 
while the interrogatory method, cultivated by Zeno’s fol- 


1 For a discussjon of these two views, see Notes on Sec. 37, pp. 186- 
90 , infra, 

2 Whateley ; Elements of Logic, p. 3. 
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lowers, the sophists, and brought to perfection in Plato’s 
Dialogues, was almost identical with the syllogistio process 
of the NoiySyikas. The essence of this ' method consisted in 
driving an opponent to a point where he was either totally 
silenced or the absurdity of his position became self-evident 
So far as the Naiyiyikas were concerned this was not an ac- 
cidental feature, for they have laid down a special 
rule that no premise in a syllogism can proceed 
without having a previous auaigr or doubt, presumably 
started by an opponent in the controversy. Take 
the stock-example* “ Mountain is fiery. ” “Why?” “Be* 
.Cause it has smoke.” “What then?” “Wherever there is smoke, 
etc.,” and so on, every premise being a reply to some previous 
question, assumed until the imaginary querist has no more 
questions to ask. This is exactly the way Socrates used to 
argue with his real interrogators, or Euclid proved his theo- 
rems of geometry. Obviously this method is better suited for 
controversy than for purely didactic reasoning ; and conse- 
quently we find that Indian thinkers who came after the 
Ncdyayikaa such as the Bauddhoa and the Ved&ntins modified 
it to a considerable extent just as Aristotle did in Greece. 1 The, 
tripartite syllogism of Aristotle was nothing more than a re- 
adjustment of the ancient dialectical syllogism, although Aris- 
totle himself made too much of it and expected from it results 
which it was incapable of producing. Similarly those who 
claim superiority for the Aristotelian over the five-membered 
syllogism of the Naiydyikas forget that both are mere 
instruments or mechanical aids for thinking, and as such 
cannot by themselves furnish an absolute guarantee for truth. 
Both have their preouliar merits as well as drawbacks, and 
consequently both must be judged from their proper stand- 
points. Aristotle distinguished between the dialectic and 
the apodictio, i. e. the old and the new or his own syllogism,* 
by asserting that the former proceeded from mere belief or 
an assumed hypothesis while the latter was tiased on scientific 


U Colebrooke thinks that the three-membered syllogism of the later 
YedSnta was borrowed from the Greeks, but tkjls is mere gueso. See 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. L, p. 356. 

H 
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truth. There is much force in this distinction, and it may 
to some extent apply to the five-membered syllogism also. 
But Aristotle’s criticisms can no longer be aocepted without 
reservation even with respect to doctrines intimately known 
to him. Much less can he be aooepted as a safe guide in 
adjudging the merits of Indian logic! 

It will not be proper to oonclude this introductory sketch 
without noticing one more objection that is often advanced 
against the Nyaya- Vaise&ka systems, namely that their 
heterogeneous character detracts considerably from their va 
4ue as systems of pure logic. Indianlogioians, say these object- 
ors, have by their frequent digressions on metaphysical and 
other topios, such as the categories, the sources of knowledge 
and the theory of atoms, been led into treating the strictly logi- 
cal questions either perfunotorily or in a wrong manner al- 
together. On a closer consideration, however, this heterogeneity 
.ofthe Nyaya and Vaisesika systems will be found to have been 
inevitable. The narrow conception of logic as being only 
a theory and art of proof and nothing more is no longer 
tenable. Modern investigations, such as those of Kant, 
Ueberweg’and others, show that the purely logical questions 
‘are inseparably connected with others comprehended in the 
wider province of metaphysics. The best answer to the 
above objection can therefore be given in the words of an 
eminent modern writer : — 

“ Start as we may, ” says Prof. Adamson, “ in popular 
current distinctions, no sooner do logical problems present 
themselves tfian it becomes apparent that, for adequate 
treatment of them, reference to the principles of ultimate 
philosophy is requisite; and logic, as the systematic handling 
of such problems, ceases to be an independent discipline 
and becomes a subordinate special branch of general 
philosophy. 

And again the same writer remarks : — 

“ Any criticism of a general conception *t>f logie or 
speoial application thereof which does not rest upon critioiBm 

i- <j . 

1. prof. Adamson in his Art, Logic in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th. 
«d. VoL XIV p.?81. 
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of the theory of knowledge implied in it must be inept and 
useless. It will also have become apparent that a general 
classification of logical schools as opposed to the reference 
of these to ultimate distinctiohs of philosophical theory is 
impossible.” 1 

The Naiyayikas seem to have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion at an early period, and faced 'it boldly by embodying 
iheir views on all cognate and interdependent questions in a 
fairly consistent system. Ootama and Rayada were not 
therefore such fools in mixing logical and metaphysical topics 
in their works as scfme of their modern critics would believe 
them to be. Logic is no longer regarded as a theory of 
proof only; it is a theory of knowledge in general, and as 
such treats of many s phychological and metaphysical topics 
whioh do not fall within the domain of the narrower science. 
Looked at from this standpoint Gotama’s conception of Ms 
subject will be found. to be remarkably accurate and just. 
Let us first understand him ; and there will be then time 
enough to pick holes in his monumental work. 2 


1. See Encyclopaedia Britanioa, 9th ed. Vol. Xiv, p. 799. 

2. Max Muller in noticing ray Brief Purvey of Indian logic remark* 
at p. 476 of his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy “But unfortu- 
nately that period in the historical development of the Nyftya which is 
of th%greatest interest to ourselves, namely that whioh preceded the 
o omposition orthe NySya-Stttras, had by him ( i. e. myself ) also to be 
left a blank, for the simple reason thatf nothing is known of NySya 
before Gotama.” It should be remembered, however,* that NySyawas 
recognised as atseparate system only after Gotama and that all 
traces before him must be sought in the ftenerai philosophical 
literature such as the Upani^ads, 
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Annambhatta, the author of the Tctrka-Samgraha and the- 
Bipika, shares the fate of many Sanskrit writers of being: 
known only in his works. The name itself looks anomalous,, 
and is either a contraction of Atlanta Bhatta or a sanskr itized 
form of the Canarese name Aiwa Bhatta. Little do we- 
,know about him, and that little mostly consists of traditions - 
which cannot be accepted as true without the strongest' 
oarroboration. Mr. R. B. Godbole, in his ' Dictionary of’ 
Modern History of India' 1 2 , gives a detailed account of our 
author without however mentioning the source of bis 
information. According to him, Annambhatta was a Tailang 
Brahman by birth and resided in a village named Garikapada* 
formerly in the possession of Nizam Ali. He lived in the 
15th century at the time of the Cbalukyas, studied Nyaya> 
at Kaufldinyapura or Kondu Vidu for 12 years and beoame- 
a famous Naiyayika. He established a College for teaching. 
( Nyaya in his native town where he instructed his pupils in 
a graduated series of Nyaya works consisting of Tarka-Sarii- 
graha, Tarka-Bipika, Siddhanta-MuktUvali and Gadadhari. 
He had many children none of whom survived him, and is 
said to have travelled out of his village only once in his life 
when he visited the shrine of Mallikirjuna ht the advanced 
age of 55. From this it would appear that Annambhatta was 
posterior to both Gadadhara and Vi&vanatha, which is very 
probable; but then he could not have lived in the 15th pentury 
as stated by Mr. Godbole. It has been shown elsewhere,* 
that Gadadhara must have flourished in the latter part 
of the 16th oentury and Viivanatha one generation later.. 
Obviously Annambhatta who taught the works of these- 
writers could not have lived before the beginning of the 17th 


1. P. B. feodbole : HWefeW Wft P. 10* 

2. See Introduction p. LIU Supra. 
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■century. Another of Mr. Godbole’s statements, vis. tha t 
Annambhotta travelled only onoe in his life, is bontradioted 
by a tradition embodied in a well-known couplet that has 
passed into a proverb, 'HtftWMUlhin uwfrtgwft %t: mean- 
ing that a man does not become a greaf scholar like Aimafnr 
bhatta simply by going to Benares. If the verse refers to the 
author of the Tarka-Sumgraha, he mast have visited and 
studied at Benares. The proverb would also show that, he 
became famous for his learning at a very early period, a 
■conclusion which is strengthened by the fact that his works 
.became very popular and have been in use as elementary 
text-books in all parts of India. No reliance can* therefore be 
placed on Mr. Godbole’s account, and in the absence of any 
other authentic source of information we are left to such 
meagre data as are supplied by the writings of Annambhotta 
himself. 

Apart from such vague traditions, we can unhesitatingly 
say that Annambhotta is comparatively a modern writer. 
He belonged to the class of manual writers, who mostly 
flourished after the 16th century and whose chief aim was 
to simplify the Nyaxja and Vatseqika systems by pruning all 
superfluous technicalities out of them, and bringing them 
within the comprehension of beginners. The terminus ad quo of 
our author may for the present be fixed-at about 1600 A. D., 
the time when Gadddhara flourished. Annarfibhatta rarely 
refers to any previous writer or wofk that might enable us 
to fix his age accurately. He however notes the controver- 
sy about uimKCfl. SRUr, first started by Raghunatha, the 
author of Didhiti 1 ; while in another passage of the DipikZi, 
he seems to quote directly from the Didhiti , for the 
sentence etc., whioh occurs at the bot- 

tom of p, 62 infra and which is misread in many Mss. of 
DipikS, appears to have been taken from a corresponding 
passage in the Didhiti .* It has been shown elsewhere that 
Raghuhatha Oiromani, the author of Didhiti, lived in the first 
■quarter of $he 16th century.* ‘ The Didhiti must have 

been written about 1520 A. D. .and Annambhotta neces- 

« 

: • 

\ Page LIII sujgra. 

2 See Note 5 under Sect 80 p, 371, infra, 

-2 See Introduction p. LII supra. 
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sarily came after it. Gadadhara oame two generations after- 
Haghunatha 'with whose* grand pupil Raghudeva ho 
was contemporary. Gadadhara therefore lived about 
the end of the 16th century, either in Mithila or 
Nuddea ; and if it be true that Annambhatta taught his 
works in his own college in the far-off town of Kaundinya -■ 
para, some time must have elapsed between Gadadhara 
and Annambhatta to allow the fame of the former’s works 
to reach the Southernmost province of India. The story 
of Annambhatta teaching Gadadhara 9 s work in his College 
derives support from another tradition, according to which 
the larka-Dipika was specially compQsed for the use of 
those who could not understand Gadadhara' s larger work: 
and came to be called on account of its being 

an epitome of the erudite commentary of the great school- 
man. It may* be therefore fairly presumed that Anuam -■ 
bhatta lived some time after Gadadhara i. e. after 1600 
A.D. If Visvanatha, the author of the Siddhanta-Muktavali 
also preceded him, this terminus will have to be shifted 
still further. Visvanatha and his brother Rudrabhatia , who 
wrote a commentary on the Dhihiti , lived most probably in 
the first 1 quarter of the 17th century, 1 and Annambhatta 
could not have lived earlier. 

The terminus ad quod of our author may be fixed at 
1700 A. D. The Tarka-Samgraha must have become a stan- 
dard work, and a difficult one also in the latter part of the 
18th century, since £rikrsna Dhurjati wrote his com- 
mentary cabled Siddhanta- Candrodaya about that time for 
the instruction of hajasimha , son of King Gajasimha , who 
flourished in 1774 A. D. The Tarka- Candrikd by Vaidya - 
ndtha Gudgil seems to be an earlier commentary on the 
Tarka-Safograha, for a Ms. of it In the Deccan College 
Library gives, as the date of its composition, Sake 1644 
i. e . 1722 A. D. This Vaidyanatha is probably identical 
with Tatsat Vaidyanatha , the pupil of Nagesa and the 
author of a commentary on* his Udyota . Magesa £ haft a is 
known to have been invited to a grand sacrifice in 1714 by 
Savai Jayasimha , and his pupil Vaidyanatha may therefore 


1 See Introduction p. LI II. supra. 
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have written his commentaries in the next decade. Ob- 
viously Annambhatta must have lived before this time. The 
evidence of Mss. of the Tarka-Sahigraha is conclusive on 
the point. Stein mentions a Ms. of T. S. dated 1740 A. D. 
and another of T. D. dated 1735 A. D.' The oldest known 
Ms. however of these tVo works is the one now in the 
possession of Dr. Jacobi of Bonn and marked J in the 
present edition. It is dated Sake 1634 i. e. 1712 A. D. As 
this Ms. contains several corrections and marginal addi- 
tions, it will not be wrong to assume that the two works 
were written several years before they were copied. Hence 
we can safely place Annambhtta before the beginning of, 
the 18th century. The period from A, D. 1625 to A. D. 
*1?00 is neither too long nor too short to cover one life - 
time, and if we can place Annambhatta between these two 
tern, ini the result ought to be regarded as pretty satisfac- 
tory under the present circumstances. Besides, if Mr. 
Godbole 's statement that Annambhatta visited Mallikarjuna 
temple at the age of 55 has any foundation, he must have 
lived upto an advanced age and may, for aught we know, 
have covered the whole of the period above indicated. 

All attempts to push Annambhatta' 8 date before the) 
first quarter of the 17th century must therefore fail. The 
colophon of a Ms. of T. S. mentioned by Weber® is said to- 
give the date 1425 A. D. which if true would conclusively 
prove him to have lived at least two centuries before the 
time we have assigned to him. But this is not possible; 
The verse runs thus •• — 

Here the expression has been incor- 

rectly taken to mean Saihvat 1481 or 1425 A.D. erfSf ought, 
to be taken for 7 and not 4, and then the date becomes 1725 
A. D., making the Ms. 12 years later than that of Dr. 


1 $tein : — Catalogue of Sk . Mss , at Jammu , 

2 Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, No 6&3, p. 203. 
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Jacobi. Whatever uncertainty may still remain a on the 
point, one thing is unquestionable that Annambhatta could 
have by no means been anterior to Itaghunatha whose date 
is now tolerably settled. 1 2 * It has also been suggested that 
the Tribhuvana-Tilaka of Eanchi mentioned in T. D.® may 
be 6ome king contemporary with our author ; but this Ib 
also not possible, for no king of that name iB to be found 
in the genealogies of Eanchi after the 12th century. Even 
if this Tribhuvana-Tilaka be a real personage he must have 
lived before the 10th century, for the illustration in T. D. 
is literally copied from A rtdhar&'s Nyaya-Kandali which 
was written in 991 A. D. x No inference . can therefore be 
drawn from the mention of Tribhuvana-Tilaka as to the , 
date of our author. 

Annambhatta was the son of Tirumala, who is styled 
Aairya and whose name is preceded by the honorific title 
of ai2aQ*«i-tii4 in the colophons of several of our author’s 
works. The colophon, 4 which by-the-bye has been most 
useful in proving the identity of the several Annambhatta * , 
is foundonly in Dr. Jacobi’s copy of Tarka-Dipika (mark- 
ed J ). It however occurs at the end of two other works 
/■f Annambhatta, namely Mitaksara, which is a commentary 
on the Brahma-Suiras of Badarayana, and the fragment of 
a grammatical work named Vivarauodyotana or Bhasya-pra- 
dipodyatana consisting of annotations on Kaiyyata’n 
celebrated gloss on Patahjalt’s M ahabhasya. Tirumala, 
fattier of Annambhatta, appears to have been a Jtgvedl Smart a 
Br&hmana, learned in the Vedanta philosophy and descend- 
ed from a great man named Raghava who performed a Soma 
sacrifice. It is not known whether Tirumala wrote any 
works, but several authors of that name are mentioned by 
Aufrecht. Annambhatta appears to have been an all-round 
scholar, for he has left works on at least four.sciences, 
namely Nyaya, Vedanta, Vyakararia and Purva-Mimafivsa. 
Besides the Tarka-Satngraha and the Tarlca-JApika, Aufrecht 

C 


1 See Introduction^ • LIII supra* 

2 See p. 50 infra . 

9 See Introduction p. 2*LV supra ; P. B. Ben.ed. p. 6. 

4 See p. 67 infra 
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mentions the following works as having been composed by 
Annambhatta : — 1 1 Mitaksard , 2 Tattva-Bodhini- Tikd, S 

NyQya-PariiigtarPrakBia and 4 SubodfUnt-Sudhfisara, 
otherwise called Rayakojjivini. Of these the first is a short 
-commentary on Badargy ana’s Brahma-Sutras and is un- 
doubtedly written by the author of the Tarka-Samgraha, 
since it has the same colophon 8 as is found in our Ms. of 
the JH pika marked J. As to the other three nothing can 
be said with certainty as I have not been able to procure 
any copy of them. The second appears to be a commentary 
on some work namqd Tattva-Bodhini , and Aufrecht marks « 
it«*s a Nyaya work, apparently on the authority of Oppert.* 
Aufrecht does not however mention any Nyaya work of the 
name Tattva-Bodhini , and possibly both he and Oppert were 
misled. We know only three works bearing the name 
Tattva-Bodhini, namely, a commentary on Sainksepa-tiari- 
raka by Nrsithha, a Tantrio work by Krsndnanda* and 
thirdly a commentary on Bhattojis Siddhanta-Kaumudi. So 
Annambhatta 9 8 Tika may be a commentary on either the first 
or the last. Or it iB also possible that a Ms. of 
bhatta's Vivaranodyotana , presently to be mentioned, has 
been mistaken by Oppert for an independent work of this 
name. The third work, Nyaya-Pariii$ta-Prakasa f is said 
to be a commentary on Udayanacurya's Nyaya-Parisi$ta 
and may possibly be Annambhatta* 8 Magnum Opus on the 
Nyaya system . % The fourth is said to be a commentary on 
Rdnaka or JNyaya-Sudna of Someivara which in its turn 
is a commentary on the Tantrur Vartika of KumUrUa. Besides 
these, Aufrecht and Hall mention two other w:orks on 
grammar called Katyayana-Prahsdkhyar Vydkhy&na and 
Maha-Bhaffla- Vivaranodyotana written by an author named 
Annambhatta^ The author of the first of these was a pupil 


1 Aufrecht t Catalogue Catalogorum. 

8 This colophon is repeated at the eofl of eaoh chapter in a Ms. of 
the work whioh I had seen. 

^ Aufrecht ; Catalogue Catalogorum p. SO. 

4 R*\\: Bibliographical Index of Indian Philosophical systems pp. 68,69* 

I 
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of Suntangala and may or may not be the same as the sod,' 
of Tirumala. But the seoond work Yivaranodyotana 
also called Bhamjapradipodyotana whioh consists of 
notes on Kaiyata's commentary on Patanjati’s Maha- 
bhfisya can now be safely ascribed to the author of the- 
Tarka-Dipika. Two Mss. of a fragment of this Udyotana are 
mentioned in Hultzsch’s recent Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. 
in Southern India ( Vol. I. p. 66 ), the colophon at the end 
of which tallies exactly with that found at the end of the 
Dipika and the Mitaksara. Hall 's later opinion therefore 
that this Udyotana was written by some other Annambhatta 
cannot be accepted. Candrasekhara Sastri of Madras 
"mentions two other works of Annambhatta : Ta’tva-Cinta- 
manyciloka-Siddhdnjana and a Brahmasutra-Vrtti ; while Ke 
oalls Mitaksara a gloss on Panini’s Sutras according to Kasika. 
.Annambhatta thus appears to hat e been a versatile writer, . 
since he has written at least three works on Nyaya, one 
on Purva-Mimdihsd, one or two on Vutanta, and two if not 
three on grammar. Annambhatta is also said to have had 
an elder brother Ramakrsnabhatta who wrote Siddhanta- 
Ratna, a commentary on Bhattoji's Stddhanta-Kaumuai. 

i 

1/ 

^ Of all the works of Annambhatta, only the Tarka-Sarh- 
graha and the Dipika appear to have attained any wide cele- 
brity. They are the most popular works of their kind, and 
they have been for several generations used as text-books 
for beginners. The Tarka-Samgraha is a model work, because 
it combines in a remarkable degree the three essential 
qualities of a good manual, namely, brevity, accuracy and 
lucidity. It was intended to supply an easy compendium of 
the main principles of Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, and 
the author hets done his work admirably. Of course the work 
is not entirely free from faults. Some of its passages are 
marred by ambiguities of language or confusion of thought 
such as make them almost unintelligible without the aid of 
a teacher or a commentary ; and even positive errors have 
crept in in one or two places. These occasional lapses were 
however inevitable, because they are mostly due to the author’s- 
anxiety to avoid all subtleties and controversial topics that 
may be beyond the fiomprehension of beginners. The attempt- 
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to frame broad and aocurate definitions without descending: 
into the niceties of scholastio Nyaya was a difficult one, and 
it is highly creditable to our author that he has succeeded 
even so well. Passages like those referring to TO Epfl, 
and as well as several others in the Dlpifca ovlj 
prove that even a clear-neaded writer like Annambhatta could 
not avoid some of the pitfalls that are so plentiful in the 
path of a student of Nyaya . 

The most glaring fault of the Tarka-Samgraha , however, is 
that it errs too much on the side of brevity ; and the defect 
is sought to be cured by supplying some of the deficiencies 
•**i the Dipika. In fact, the Dipika is more like a revised 
and enlarged edition of the original than a mere commentary 
upon it. It appears to have been written some time after the 
Samgraha , for in several places the author introduces 
additions and corrections in the commentary, which are 
obviously later thoughts but which could not be conveniently 
inser ted in the text after its circulation. The clause 3UFTOT- 
flnF* which is proposed to be added to the definition 
of ^l?or is one instance out of many showing how serious 
omissions in the text are supplied in the commentary .*The way 
in which some of the new topics are introduced in the BtpiHf 
also shows that they were most probably suggested when 
the author was actually teaching his primer. It is not there- 
fore unreasonable to suppose that the Dipika came to be 
written when the author saw by experience the necessity of 
elucidating fbe many obscurities that remained in the Sain - 
graha. The practice of writing a commentary on one’s own 
work was not uncommon among Nyaya writers. In mediaeval 
times Dinnaga and Dharmakirti had written commentaries 
on their own works. Similarly Varad8.raja # the author of 
TarkikarRaksa wrote its commentary the* Vyakhya , and 
VisvanStha, the author of Bh asa— Pariccheda and 

Siddhd nta-M uktavali imitated him. Annambhatta seems to 

hpve taken Viivanathds works as his models. 

♦ 

Although Annambhatta rarely quotes or refers to any 
previous writer, there can be no doubt that he was aware of 


1 SeeT. D. p.26tn/ra. 
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the latest views on the many controversial points. He does 
«ot slavishly follow any particular master, nor does ha 
'Confine himself wholly to any of the ancient or modem schools - 
■of Ncdyayikas. He chooses bis doctrines from all writers 
with the sole view of constructing a fairly consistent and 
intelligible system. As the Samgrafia and the Bipika are 
professedly mixtures of both the Nydya and the Vaiitsika 
systems, the author borrows from writers of both schools ; 
•but unlike others who have adopted the same plan, he 
generally adheres to Ootama's views with respect to matters 
■coming under logic proper, i. 3. in the sections treating of 
Buddhi and its subdivisions, but follows Kayada in the rest 
•■of the book. In cases of conflict between the ancient and . 
modern Natyaytkaa he mostly prefers the ancient view as 
being the simpler or more striking, and' generally adopts the 
•older definitions as far as possible. He has greater sympathy 
■with the older AcSryaa than with the modern ever-innovating 
wipers of the Nuddea school. But although a conservative 
in this sense he generally keeps an impartial attitude and 
• steers clear of all disputes without identifying himself with 
any particular side. It is this characteristic which distin- 
1 guishes his yvorks from other manuals, and which makes them 
-«8 primers for beginners preferable even to the otherwise 
^superior treatises of Viimndtha. 

Instances of specific borrowing are too numerous to mention. 
Many of his definitions oi categories and their subdivisions 
he has copied literally from the scholium of •Praiastapada, 

■ e. g., those of *sr, w, *Psr, wtf, and 

several others. Sometimes he adopts the emendation 
-suggested by dridhara, and sometimes he rejects Prataatar 
pada’t definition in toto in favour of a modern one, e. g. 
in the case of eurRt and jftf. Occasionally he borrows even 
long passages from Prasastapada, e. g. the passage begin* 
ning.with CT fitfivrr in Sec. 10 p. 6 Infra. He also appears 
io have borrowed largely from the writings of* Stidham, 
Udayana and &ivd$ifya> as well as the principal writers of 
the Nuddea school, Oangesa, Raghunatha and Gadadhara .• 
•Outside' the circle of 'Nydya writers, Annambhatta has the 
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greatest sympathy with the Vedanta school. He often quotes 
the views of the Mim&fnadkas , and even inserts a Bhort . 
disquisition on (QlQ in the concluding portion of the Dtpikat. 

Besides the Tarka-Samyraha and the Dipikd, the present 
edition inoludes another commentary on the Samgraka named 
NydyaSodhini by Oovardhana. It does not possess any 
peculiar feature that requires special notice. It is on the- 
whole rather disoursive, treating of some topics elaborately 
and omitting others altogether. Nothing is known about 
the writer; but from his work he appears to have been well- 
versed in the subtleties of the later Nyaya. He is apparently, 
different from the writer of a commentary on Keiavamiira’s 
‘Tarka-bhaqa. He makes valuable, suggestions here and! 
there, but his frequent indulgence in soholastic hair-splitting: 
makes the work somewhat difficult for novices. The obscurity 
of the style and the want of a reliable Ms; are also - great 
drawbacks in the case of this commentary. It is included 
in this edition for two reasons, first because it is taught to 
advanced pupils in many parts of India, and secondly because 
it will familiarize students with the controversial methods 
and formulae of the modern Naiyayikas. 

% 

The popularity of Annambhatta' s works can be best* 
measured by the host of writers who have commented upon- 
them. The commentaries on the Samgraha are too numerous 
to notice here, but a list of them, complete as far as our 
present knowledge goes, is given in Appendix B. Only 
two of these need special mention, the Vakya-Vrtti of Mem. 
tfastri, and the SiddhSnta-Candrodaya of &tikrsya Dhurjati 
The former is very short but always to the point, and usually 
gives the meaning of the author in a few pithy sentences. 
The writer was a celebrated Pundit of modem times, and 
his remarks in cases of doubt or ambiguity are entitled to< 
great weight,. The Biddhanta-Candrodayd being perhaps 
too copiouft and exhaustive is useful to beginners but not 
always reliable. The best guide to the Egfi.gr aha and the 
JXpikd, however, is the Tarka-Dipika-FrakUia of fiUakaritha t 
popularly known as NUakaythi. 
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Nilakantha appears to be a recent author. According to 
Pundit Mukunda Jha of Darbhanga he was a son of Rtma- 
bhatta surnamed Pani of Kaundinya gotra and was born in 
Andhra country. In his later years he lived at Benares 
;and died in 1840. His son Lak$mi-N t *simha who also lived 
sand died at Benares wrote a commentay, BKaakarodaya on 
NUakantha’s Prakaia. 
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Mm ^ sfen 


. . m 

jwrI ^fefe : i* 

^vyv^ 

ft&rc *tr*pj 3 s rf 0 ^ 'Pit wt • 
2fri Rigftai # d4»<toc<flftt»m II 
ft#farc* jpw fcfiswffcrcT^ te^Rraf 


liMSEmEnST^RicSSaL^EEKSHETHKicKEKMEai 


Ffa S«n^ qtefirT — I 
^3 ^irsft MrffcmRR? jtt% I i*rsft ftRurr- 
***rrtl ^iw^ra; wsRrfasft +kh4iIi *wrfi#Trc- 
^q ^ftftM|SHK l R£l %5T I 3 %fJTR^rrtr terrpTOHT- 
mre: i wh^<I 3 iwisf©* *m fa^*r 5*rf*HR; ii 
ft SFTRTf^r^l * I ftVRRl^#- 


1 Nil gives as v- 1. fSfcf ?p£ and 
explains it flffrtfflqw i a «lt- 
«R3(. Y also reads l$faf. . 

* A fnd F read flfliyqfiy WW1 0 , 
but all other i * oopies omit 

$*’; P baa 3wwrifr °. 

3 Ji has ^prwjr^ f° r OTtpV- 

^ in this and the following 
instance. F and Q interchange 


dWfrHlffl . “d. fcforpiFTnft, 

retaining the remaining sent-* 
ence as above. N reads differ-^ 
ently aipsfroitsft ftwiw* 

ft frmftrefarra: wipavfcift 
fo^wr uf fr ^wnwrefo rr ^ , and 

gives the other v. I . in 
a footnote. See Note loc, 
cit, 


t SECT, 1. 


'wmi<i ?raift — ^fo^ifo 
%ffikNKfl^Mi< i ^foeitr ^wm- 

$U ^ tNMItifttft ftftsrRlfofrl II 

<rfa% i <for m ^m - 

{ Rnfi#rtW: $for mtmi foe sr$: i ^ *bt- 
3 Hfoe ec— I §folWRKH tra: e$- 
m m ii ^3 ^5 ^5f% ^ for^ri^pr: 
fob ^-— i fo r bafi^ friiiia Rj 
tbr 1 vmfak I JllWT^b: * 3 *RFR: 1 ft 
?R[ foe ^ 3 ttc— fforfob i ft&r ^rtr fo? 

ifo fo?R foRT wfo^T 3% fl3^RT?l 3^R^: I 

S^r fofRF^rr 'F^t wwii forR ii 
3 nr?wrtfoft 

sifbpM tfbm m w i 
we foefo^ jpnll fonarft n 

y » rr 

^ i U I „, l f, l l „ 1 ,-gL!? ( „ 

^Tt <ft. — er#wb — i eRT^:erlf?b^R- 
B^^ 3 55ife[g?S2BUi *n^r forre^i fo% 
fo^RI 1 | qefo- 

t— - 

1 Some Mss. add “ y tmt^nTT 3 A F M and P add ^yv# and 
tsmawra^” fft but also insert before it. 

the addition is not warranty 4 A F and P add aqjy before yrffo 
ed as the oonteif refers to unneoessarily ; Y Z read sy*& 

“ ly - | f« ft*. o "« <M 

I wfa 


Q reads q^stf : sfcf. 



shot. 3.] ^ 

q^: sr^T ST I ^n^r: ST^rT^T f^>sn^rrrr^l 5fF5*r: srf%- 
qffarftft fcrr ^ i ?n q^r&q sHlfa^Hisra- 

ll «hi«mpw tMfoUPm?*- 

%5f ^Tl^^+wwxqft^RRt I 

^qitsft Sgsq^ || 

?qT* $t , — m q^r#w^r — 3°^ 11 ^ w m- 
^ ^n^RTPRRM°q r^iPl ft sqrfiteprrq 1 qg sifaq^Hr- 
wemi* 1 ^«nt qf|^5%^ntr m$ qftr- 
Wr^ittq *tr% 5 w^ 1 srt 

I WHM^lRT 3[ll!jgfR5T f|% +^^1 1 

^p^frb'^rjjq# sfct^sr i #: q^5p?q>^r 



3V 5.°mii* j i 
<r. sft. — ^ i <r 

I epjft <TRfaRT 3TT£ — I ^ <RWT 

^Rsfsq^I f^qR^fR^ q^T 5*m% I %«nf| ^ ^T«^cft- 

wcror fqRRwn =q apr- 
I tot qTq>F^F^q^%sRPTftr sq^i^ I srt *& jt 
* i$l Wtowi^mftqfqrcraiv I ?# %s# ^rm^qpTRT- 


1 Q. omits and su ^“ 

stitutes for ?^*n<T 

L omits the whole passage 

from ST3 t0 CTtrTOt; NlL alS0 
appears to have had doubts, 
about ita authenticity. See 

Not e ioc. cit . - 

9 A and F add after flsnrf'f a verse 


fm: &3 **?? sft# iimfom- 
?r<ti yft^kyjSwfatwfr $f- 

^ffl lrT; but ^ 1 * * * * & aems to bp in- 
terpolated fjom some other 
commentary, J omits 
also. 

3 A an4 J omit ^p q fonqnft 




V [shot. 3. 

SWWfidMM I J# 5|% dtawtflTOI^e*M|*HMI<t I 5# 
iprwwhwh$<R<!mw i <prra% gswfrqfaft 
%i rFRT#^rs»TO^ra:i cT^rfl-^t ft * '^^n%r- 


TlTlL'KItHtytritilEEKl 


<R«r3cfrft spifa aw: I 3ffif jr ^Tfoff^ fags; || 

-■; .■•"SP^nfa?^ 3T II 

f*llifa^*i*4lfa: SST fa: I 

j zw fft: il^*i I m fa>MI«M«fr -n 

! '^nira^tdT «wf i s ^firstr^ ^Si% I 

; ^r^nfawrpT ^ I 

l ^k^lft S^lfasRfa 3 JT 'W{ I 
?fR*rat ii ^ giNx^ ?T st^^rp^w; i zm- 

fN^n^ 4 ii ^r wT^rfafa ^^ri^mknRI- 

; ^nfa^fa %r i ^fapraRFfr dR^PR^fatnrlt g% jjoit- 
f ?r#wra; il 

^ fa.7-3P*TI% | JT^PT^R^f ^r- 

*R*raw s^fa i <wift fas ^*rsfafa i^fM^Tr- 

S sPIR fa^R I *T ^ 

I 3TTO|Rm%|+«T fa^Pflfrfa- 
fa^Pfffi | rRR farir^M ?fa5?fFRR^[: | 


1 A F and Q. read for ^q^f. 3 NU. noticos as v . /. for 

2 A F and Q here insert g$rr iff: ST^Tor??, and .-remarks that the 

^rf^TSn*, t whil ® P and Y two readings are identical in 

have tot *h g rai fiti*! faff SWSe ’ 

fal’srat; but the • words ar « 4 M adds farlWrarffiwoiffr- 

found in no other copy. *HTFff3lri&v 


am . .6. ] a&ftfojiRT sqwStfaw jT =* *rr&r H 

* 

?j%cw^: j mrn& wr- 

JfRt JTRPT^I 5T ^ ft£t R RT ft<i[ft5 T i^WJRRRS- 
srfofr I ^RtSiTR^^ ?T%^N^Rfeir«R- 

stSTPC teU rP# ^S'RcftftSf *3#% #w#- 

m 

\*m HWWWm- 

<V I rv ^ 0 0# 




?r. 3ft — ?f ^ I RR- 

^^“i: I "?pR^rrf^TFR i i%- 


[H] 

3^wre%prri *HM« m*m \ ft ^aj ^rft%u 

?r. 3ft. — ^ f^rsRT — i 'iifo 

^ i ^ferr^r II ^ spmfrN't- 

f^r ?M: 4 q#Rgqq?rftft W i g f w^wR m- 

q^TRf^R: || 

[$] 

TOR %fa fIM TOF^II 

1 U and W read jpTSSiWsrsr. «sfa5grftf?T Tifr STOTwraTftfft 

2 U*has Hl^ll^ and w adds but the passage is neither 

3N here adds tM**i'<rcu»f'3m 


poticed by Nil. nor found in any 
other, copy. » 


**^wTOKra^iw*mm«wrra \ A K JW .. fA 
Jwnffilw* «M, jar- 1 4 A ‘" d *.*“ W •*« TO 

OT*TF*nrff- * 5 Some Mss. Wit this sentence. 


$ fffotagt [SECT. 6. 

3Wt I ?TWR#^r II 

M , 

Mh l ^>HI ^ II 
a, #— ftTO— fa^tfcT I 
wm n f^s^f^i ii 


[<] 


<r. $.— *wtot ^ wTrefa# ii 



3nrm#qr: I mm*, 

^PTR^T II 

w. to f^r— annuli 

[M 

iNt i st feforr EwiPmi =? i 'f^n 
q^rnpm l toAfil x s*%forr 
hm^i^i ^(UwKiflHi^i iR5?t ^FW3rr^% stm *nw- 
i fro! n 


<r $ ,— d^i^i i fti* 1 3^1 Kk^RioH i s^mis — »r^f- 
»n?r I d^iw ^ fatf- 

ffor i ^ ifvh^kk- 

*llt: u i ^ 


1 A D F K Q t W and X add 3 All copies except A B and F 

m before ’Tf'iraift; See note omit m b « fo |p 3*:; see Note 
loc. vit. t loc . ext. 

2 A and B add jrf^ after ^ 



sfccfr. 11. ] * 


sicfilto^r faWRHlfaiRT^ II |% %?5#re^RKR5*nft- 

14^1 fifowfo ^%R^| 
^3 5R5RRfa JT^dft#5*UlMll% ^I5r 

<R | ^3 wfawSRT 

5WTi 5PI%S|c|5znf^% R5T 
i%rr3ft 3Wi^ ii 
sfrfr — m Ts:r^fi% i i 

ii srciRRfar f^nEt — l 

affij# %TFT<ff 3T#T | ^HTT *TREl rl#- 

I i^5:^3FRR«r^R^f %T: II 
WJIHI«R^f I 3r<R- 

'<J \ 

f^T: I qR R *F*RR5S<ft Tlf^RTfa* *F*Rfr- 
i%q 'nf^qi^R ff% 

tt*P^ II TT^?R spMcl — I TTf^l^j 
— i ffo r fifi i r^sr^bsh^ i 

RWfafri m 1 RTRT^I^t^: 1 <^*WlR %3RJ 
#*# — T^TRf ii 


?*rr« ^.— i ifsetr itoi s^jpt i 
#1*0 I ifMtR I ?T Rflt 


<f*T R qf*RtR I ^ 

^^Rfl ^RT^TT 

* 

[«] 

tfra^h^T3cro:l ^fi^nf^srf^sn tor: 
^iWi: I arftwn ^iferr: l 'jfoftrf^ ^S fr fr 


55^RfII 

r i ^ 


1 A and B insert ^ before g^: # 
See Note on ^ff in the If st pre- 


ceding sectpn. 





t s*». ii 


i qwfo i OTirt wn faiT- 
l fcnr: II 

3 . ^mw — i 

rfl^j I 

RlfoRTfa: | 

Soften ii 

C «3 

vjMnyfiV^ : I hm?i?I =? i ftw rrt^- 

^ 1 3 rfqw 1 $:n%fa 4 l 

?aftonf^T^i¥ i ^4 ^t^irarciiRffi I 

arf^src f ^4 f 4 a^n\ l Ster l an- 

jgWffc II 

i 

?r. % 5 ^r ^wif — ^i^Rfi i sr *&>- 

ftfa i %4 i^r — 

i ^ ^ 'rrf^ %f i 

3 R 2 RTH^ 4 #t art ^n 4 r ^FTRf^i^r. 

4*wran$ft r^f# 'nf^is^s^^RRr#- 

+l4+-R0TRRI^RfR[^ I iR^RR^RSHiRfo m- 

3R?RW#FTORI 5[Rs[5RFRJ^ 
m 5R5cRf3qR%: $RRtRT ; RR^4R1^_ %3RRR- 

l&T: ISR^Rtf || 


1 A 'B and X add after * A inserts g flyg^ after 

*nf$an*N». <*<uic44. 



s ia- 18.] Hmratftmn <* wRtas t 


[«] 

*mft<ra#n*tigt I sr f^tsf^r ^i f^: 
mmw* l sri^t: l ss f fcfatfk- 

i i ^Jtn^ s^fst^T- 

i frrct i^^rats: ii 


$faRi:sNtfr ^rig: stFr: 1 si ^ts^ptf^Rm- 

qisR i fafli t ^ u 


~~n» ^.—*^13 1 w^raMt^T- 

vm 1 ^Rf^fra 1 

*13 S IWI ^TF^TFI ^ m. — I St I ^ 
^ spi: 13$: I W C f#% 

qig : 1 <raift-%si ^ mfi w<$4wj}tfmmt mm * 


sq& ^iMf 3^ij|q^i * ^ ^mm 
$m: *T ^%3 r|| 

yre N re n qj * Rg^fpi, «^W3#nsBn^ 1 sr *rt: <R*ng- 
I swiwr: ^l^WWlk: Sf ^ 13 : II ^ 
qig: jr^: %r 1 

qif^i^i m 3?mk sfct m&gm- 

qr#R sirswiqi^ 1 m dfogr- 

^fri srreftfr q% siWRnq^pr 1 ^ %w gra^Mrs- 
wwwwft: I 5*31^1 


»i4w^^iR^a<^Ri(^ ti ^ w w : ***& l 
|4sr f^tawngs ft*tr w& 1 m-. is*ngg- 
*iWr s# sigqjg^ 1 RMg%^ 2 ig^i ^ ^g<gi»i- 
l^w qfcfl* sfNt ^ ®n% q% reig<^ 1 
TO«wret «pi%*r*i «W^n?is%i fair 1 faun 



u 




t Slot. id. 


TOI 9 #lR*ft 5 ISPRRT: I I 5 RW§?* 

9^^ *tsh4RmiR*ii$i: II sra^jR^rw ri i^x^RRr: 
^lAwV'MR'IM'giHRI fR SPRRT: I e$ r RHHlfa >R- 
■HWHIWW' ?R snffar: II 

% yr: 'rjttsjssR *ppi^i e«Ri s n aqfaftRra 

s>nwRsft arw% I tr a^nm : * 

*W 19 : I S ^ ft^T: I <WTR ^^SJR^rawi ^ 1 * * * * * * I ifes m- 
wb “ *nw ’WT ” SRTI%ft: WORT 8 1 wi : 

w4^^<ili*iw<Mw. I q&re^gref fR RW.ii 


5^fT« ^ — *& sRs*ITR R% R^ 5fI3 R^lR — 
TOfljfR i *# i sRw 

RRrei^prr ^RcMRRmwI'M i R%- 

^rr^R%sRoq#- 

R^lRtftllft 1 3RT H^fR I SfR- 

^l6RRl<*$[ ^CTJRfrl^ | w R: SjRR ^STDT ^R- 

$W^ra#HMlRR<tf$: | Wl fR ^N|- 

^iR ^WMWMW^lR: I W# JTFT 5 R?RT% f^lR 
WWWR ’PTf ■ilR^i'*^ %PPft*T 


1 A F N Q and W add after 

thia tot ^ irwWf^ TOR- 

. TfiTOURTO^:, F reads °q%; f 

N has Wg tfw^y ; for ^JTR- 

<Tl^iUWim^:, t*Ciile Q, has 5 . 

?*Mfarn||<<V*.', but as all other 

oopiea omit the seiftenoe it 

warns to be an interpolation* 


2 A 0 N P Y Z put the first 
part of the sentence in the 
form of a g^r as 33 $f%jj- 

TOTOffa fiF TOP**} A 0 K Z 
omit ff3j ; A K Y read insy^ 

f° r s mrqi H. * 


3 V and W omit this sentence* 



1 swt. is. ] * ^f^r: u 

1 3Ti^iyy<xira , *j , ?rw ; ri' i 

*# S^drf^fWd/^MRl- 

%f^PT II 

C ?» 3 

5K5pmTOT^ I fag faw =f II 

f. $. — arpsrer 3$rcfa i i% 

iterf^n^T i i *fa wiwraifasfa: i 

<^n^r ^W5^3^f^^n%?rrc — fafafft i *fa- 

^sF^fafafafa fag^rg i qftf^qfrrp>rffa ft^refa 

?fT. ft- — srrc# I TOpfjfrrtrT I ?If g°Nf* 

5T5f irq foSRgor f fa $mw f 5f fcJ5fI§fH®nf I • 
fl r? J 5 MldJ d^f> I l P%'Rn 
%?: «Tfafa[% s[f : I f3?nfoWMWW STSft^lfaW J^ij: II 
d^ftRl I afafifa f HTfTfTfafa flf : fafaffa I *$#- 
?5f*faifa^ fag^re; I n yifa f fajffsrc^rg 
*rcffa #fa 1 fM^i«Kfii»raw l W 


l>] 

*bW* I v er«f*m ii 

5. . — "SIS SSraft — SR^rft I wfw: TO: S$- 


1 Y reads f<* 



[SKOT. 15. 


55^- 



tV T^Wir. 

sn. ^ amfo — stofr 

mm ii 

[«r 

SMito^iFfesfifc I sr to tot tor II 
<r, sft. — to sapran; — toft i to^ ^ftft ft- 
toroii 


?*n« ^fr. — tor ^piti: — jrr^ft' i 3W^sftf|w 
tort 1 arsntoftto to#t i ^r; sftto ftgto i 
to^rto tort II 


l>] 

i V to*n 'TTRTcPTT sftof ^ I 
ato: ton <rc*rto % i tton Jitotf to 
Rltosr* n 


<T ^T. — WRt 3WI — fTHft II 3UPTR toft — 

sfsfrosft i «wi 5wnf---ttoi m^hiR- 

II 5Pt^^T flgft 1% SWIOJ^I 5T w- 
?W!; I 3T5 wptto «fT I I ^FPPTTPT- 

totoftiton^. I •rw^w toWftft to i to- 
$*rito s r>f^ «t>to4d<iRc4^M^i *wi«wRt i 


1 A B C F Q and X read | 

T%¥7T ^T but the reading ad- 1 
opted in the text is better as 
it agrees with the definitions 
of WfTCJ and arrwr. 

* a b x vtottsht q^fmvrr **; cf 

®» f° r 5tl <11411. 

3 A'B add after 

<T*. 


4 A F and Q insert 

«smf*rmm>n<rR* after f^vr- 

STP^, but the words appear to be 
interpolated and are inconsis- 
tent with the Vedic text cited 
further on. Z has «fpgqjftf 

ifri^ tgreptr 

Nt4i*««Nifr«Ral»r Jrmrnr- 



SKOT. $•] N 

I 1 “ q: 

a ” $^i<Mprotsft <r sFrnJi^.11 

5fN^r ssftcw — sfta i I 

^3 “ i^TSf snwnts^ ” SRitr *rfa#t 

%5t I ^ifKtMIW^ ^ 

jttwtwt^ i *n^t^PTFn9T^ i a*n3f 

“ %sf vid^ ragr stsfRf^pft flsnfo ” ^3^*ji*(f- 

sfa: I f^ : l ^ ^ 51 *^ n 5 : 

I ** *Tfe*W*R'HI°rs I ^RT 

ftRR S Rlfr fcRI^^PRRTOWnl WilM U 

pjT. %. — 3TTRR f^T^# — fHTf^jrf^ 1 
3rf^^iPR ffl«IW ^Rf?RR^RT^ II 

[>] 

RlRtf5 *HS I ^ mwi^RW'-MIV 

^T 'K4||'9*tf i fa<* ^H ^ 

?r. — *h#t 5^RTf — I ^4§5*3— 5^ 

•• I ’TCRT- 

•13 *RF 

3 nR*R’.y^HMW^ , iiPl+i i ( 0 i^R ,<i,| ' , ^ ,, i | ^^ i i^*^ * ** 

^ f^35*ra^t%sfe^ «u t *H I g«i4Rw f^RR3 55” 

Rl HHM^f F ^ I ^^iRR^M^T* «nR J R : ^F%^ 

t - 

1 A B insert after gff quite j 2 E H rean Slight 
unnecessarily. 




[siof. 18. 


?« 




fawi*wwL i 3T5& 5 ^ m gffafr mR*iR 

m 15%: I m m II 

«n. ft. — *Rt 1 swftFfa srcr- 

r^R: I cW f I^T%T^f5+K^R0I$r *h3t 3- 

P|i if^rci#$l ^knRmiRw: <$&*o R%- 
c fi3 , nf if a TR I RfR s fif^wi% 5 )miR4) rR fffi^5R°r- 
^Tf. I 3RT f^R^lWra: II 


[M 

f ufenrreft ?pfr ^ I m 
a raiwsa ^ l Nro 1 II 


f. aft ■.— wfa- — i ^iagtetjuro 
fmf? i gggsjjgTggRgra jgrcgp JRrftfagfftsfr- 



jnggf-i — f- 

shr^GmCUwi^ i Fmksi*mm RcfffcKft^ft ^ l 
S?R(trf#r qj^N^WRRfra; I f f SRf^Rf- 

srafarc* ffcrra: i fwrira«r srtf^igTTrfT R^i^fe: n 

^RfT«RWIf--iff5ftR 1 3TT3PT #2# — rf^R II 


l a, b, x road ctw^pt and 

HTCSrf 5J# ^r respectively; J, K, 
have the same as A without 
the last ^r; E, G, H have sg^- 
V T^ -y . The reading adopted 
in the text is that of C, D, and 
Sc., and is preferred as making 
the sense clearer, r 3^n^Tf anh 
WTWT, wh e n Prefixed to sysf, 
serve *to distinguish the parti- 
cular kind of oi sfQ from 


that of while, taken 

| separately, they can give pro- 
per sense only if construed as 
adverbs modifying 

1 2 N ha9 for ^gwf- 

! g g r g r a r faffM ’ gre^. c. y, z 

omit the sentence ST Hnffi ( % 
&c. ; while A splits the next 
sentence &c. G, L, M, P 
and W omit both sentences. 






[ s*crr. 20. 


gon** I ii ®rm frm ufafit 

— ii 

1*1 

amret gofr »t^: i s ^ fifaq: I 

n 

<T. — *R 35 $P# — i?|0ifcl I JT^sfd^lRhRWR 

gondii 

[ n ] 

g®r: *n§: l s ^ I qftthmr- 

ajfa l argsirrcfar: 'jMtaF^rt} n 

<r. M — tsrftft i ^sWkw 

gom^ i tj^iKHftoinfttarwra *fi«w^ II 

1 ?nm '^Hlft^WWS^WMfil^lfil^KWIH I «F#filTO*W 
^ktl«^ll MI^M’KI^sft ^ sfryaj: II 

[M] 

SJT rffe r gg q gf^TT qws m fireft ^ I a pnntm^ 
^ i I ii 

tf. I <n^R:«%T: ifo 

mwqww ?M: i «w «rpn®p*to ttw smgwth 
it 'mm wwma«u$ i 5:1%- 


1 V reads ^ r 4cq | d [| ! satisfactory. The one adopted 

which is perhpps preferable. ' in the text may mean a fur- 

t N Z and Nil. omit qp^, nace if interpreted as a Baku * 
Other readings are c 3ff*Tn£ and vrlhi compound: StTtTCf ( ^T) 

WW$\ but all are equally un- TO5t iflftm. . 




ksct. 28.3 ?» 

I sf qpwm: wiiftww l ^ ; - 
. I TOffop I WS3*|R^ 

T: I 

RT5T |'WTOTO*<M«tiS f 3*W^RTO?T^1^ 

I ^Tcf ^ 


II 3F=f%fa I I fiRWTfficf I MWI^Id- 

ftM; ii aiftreraaftft i s^rf^ref^: i 

553 JR^55cWSR2I5TJT I 33rRR RcRSTRRft^t | 

«n%^R^r ii 

j= 3T. ft — sfif^sf sf*Ffi qifwri*# i fgrarf- 

Wt^ 3WC I Rl^f fPT f^5fRfi%5f:g%rr: | 3 =* JTRRT- 
#l: I *N*M$I ftftftf: *f%WT 8 cTCT TOff^t ftfT- 
#T: I 33 wWl I* otfsR^r ftflftfftitfT: W- 
R5^ftRi: i ffrft fRprftf&r aiwtt 



^I5TSff#r$fT f^JOT: I 

»Sf R?Sf5R# f^OT ^T#tR>IRI SHWflWlfflfft *$- 
*F*RRt | ^ M~ 

ff $rsft Rre^rerT^f^mMr i f^n^rrft- 

5RR5T ft f Kftf T ff W ffffitfg^fT: | a*f ^ RI^WI- 
°gflfrMkf | ^s ft Wlft*fr f 4 ^riR^RRI 353 R: I ffT 
^ ro^fTf lw i^pq 

flWIfTRflff f 9?f^f I tf Ifc WTTf^ftl K4<R igf^^SHg^- 
m*& | 5RRB^»I^or :* || ff 

*>m\ 



[sicrr. ^3. 

«rpnwf% i ^ wrfttft 3WR**%; <R*nw- 

ii 

l>], 

T^ferT I R^ri f^nrf^r ^ i fi renrEter - 

i 3 ^rrf^sr ii 

<r* #♦— wrt ii, 

[*] 

mwmm’wi <#tw i ^s?T|f% i 
3f^ fH %f4 II 

<r* $ ♦— ' #rfw amfo — 1 <#m>r f^r— 
<rf4fai >n^n?Rt ft^r: i m& ^^:ii 

[*U 

9^4 1 ii 

<r. «ft— sro i i^n^Ptfrr m- 


[*»] 

p I II 

9, sft— s% 3^— 1 sprifaft s«- 


1 A B 0 instert ajqmKUl be- copies is preferred. See Note 

tween sq y g r i apd here and loc ' clt • 

in the following definitions of * insert ^ before r^c?- 
Tf^tm,: and r ^Jt»T, but 

the reading of the majority of 3 C E K X omit % 



suer. 29.] cT&ftfiwqT WTKWtffryqT ^ 


R^i^knI^smiRnkuihi- 
HNT^r ^ II ggijft flfor : 5vfcr: g ^ prsrer i sn% 
CfdfrW I 

4%l: I g%r: | 5TT^T q re ^lftw i J H+M | - 

ii 


l>] 

^rtw g*ifr ftmi I ii 

. W. — f^TPT 55^#— | 

W SPf fft I ^MKMft^lGHKurR | fa- 

fl[PN: 'b4'4| f^Tr*T5T8T | aj[% |^3^cR>- 


*^T. ^T. — f^TRT 3$*# — tfqlitft | *ra)JH|*l«Mftftr- 
f^TPTRT ^onj; I f^tWTT%Rn% f^TRTT arfa ^~ 
J Rn^5^iwi^nf^T^ 301# 11 


[^] 

^N^^RRrrai^Rnr’ <rc^rm# 1 
*wrtffW 1 *t fkfift f^r $rcs$% ^ 1 ^ f^r 
tojU t^rtr^i ^$R 5$tf<R^i 

II 

3. — ^rR^f4t^ u Ni5.-<R^ 1^ R^«feKWINKU|- 

— % fe^nr ?Rf 1 f5f^'fKi^< u HK— ^ u 

WrT % sfa II 


1 H J °mit arar^H’OT, but moat 2 E G H J and X omit gfttan$ 
of the copies agree in retain- etc. 
ing it. 


[M 

arrawnstoto l sftoto II 
<r. ft— to sto— sntfrft i ftorftorci M- 


rt. ft— to ^to— sto* i ftoiftoil^wi 
ftrto ii 


[«] . . 

3IUI^I^HKHWlPl+K«f to I #to%W I to’ 
^ ^ f ra f^ h ' ^ i qjgfQ^ m sft- 
tfto: I wi TOftoftto I to 
II 

?r. ft — to ato— a nwK^fii i to *ra°r* i 
fo:&rto H^s[^ I r#?T tlfRlfrtim^ I ?- 
fto ^ *— TOlftfil I to TO— 
ftoto ii 

[ ] 

iHtRR^wi^j i fl g g ggre : ii 

ft, ft,— 55?p#— ^ I 

p sfr i .TOi^wpi ^jftftft* ii 

RT. ft—' &t sto— ! fjftft^l 

to to swi^i totoi% m 
# ftor: to: i aresito to^wwwMHJ ft 


1 C D E J read VWfrWT . I %ftr?Nr. 

2 B omits jftrrt I 4 A G J Y 2 read 

3 G J Y Z omit ’ jrfST after ■ A has gof for wrongly. 



shot. 34. ] wfcjffl w W T w nq itfilWTT * *\ 


3 I era? gfa fag^roflWft M- 

*n^ri%: | 3RT: ^WIMI^i+Kui^I RffWTMFn^R +l«l- 

i ter ^ f^f- 


[ ] 

$\m®\ W' TO * 3ITOnTO%: I a Rfoft «*- 

TW^t I ’SFTRlffit I 

„ 1 

*fct«+umR$w ii 

<r. <5^— 1 

ipr^R I ^mkhEmiR-Hiwt sft^fall 1 g%Rt 

^qi5TlT^r 3^^f*N<M^r*R T t'iW°'v I ^Pftf^RR^T ^t~ 
W^Rl %fcnfte?T : ST^ff: II 


PIT. qt. — 5T®<? I 3l«^sR<mi(thi<- 

orH gopr^T | ^TKN^^qRUTR I S ftfa*: I 

JRt RWR: 31®^^ I tllKKlfoieq: I 

twiflqidflfrNHft ^fR^: 1 # wm wrfter- 

5E M<Hdlfo l 5 5: I ^l®^«l%% J TR«T ^4R«=KM4^ ^fM- 

I ddW<*l®* ’J^l®?: 1 2 +IW. II 


[3»] 

m flfarr^sfaswi 


° X read ff%i See 

Note loc. cit. 


1 V has 

2 C K add gof; after jf»y: A E 
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[SECT. 34 . 


/TOwnp 

itr i fR^nr: n 

?r. i %i«ti4)w^«i<ii^4|^^f- 

*I#R SSFTfWb I ff 5 Rq*R— II ^^nnnf — 
I Wl: ^R: I ^R^5f ^a ri fttc|R P ||^ 

tfWfaft I ^BRSFqfir^ I 

HwfosijHwR°qiGhi<uiR 5flT%fr“ II 3Tg*R — 

I ^RRfR fRPt: II 

^TT. sft. — I *JWR: 5T5 ^rRT: I 

fam—m ftlftfall R3# S^rR— I «rf|- 

N«ll3MWft RR^I^sfaRrfff: | ^ftWTRR^ I 

«TO sift Rf^tfaT: 
#fiR5TRRR AtRR;| IRqftfRRTfr- 
. wilfiRRHR II aigjRf VS&fo — I aft- 

<R RilMUll^KH ^RRT^RTR: I RspRI^MkR R£RF#- 

sRrfa: l srfrrrwr RtrptRtrrto^rrrpj; || 



1 J omits V[\^ t while the word 
and the commentary on it 
are added in G in a marginal 
note. S. C. also notices the 
omission of the word in several 
MSS., while the absence of the 
sentence referring to it in 
several copies of T. D. makes it 
probable that the word may 
not have existed originally. It 
is however retained in accord- 
ance with Nil, .See Note on 
jYfST loc . cit. 

2 N and Q add $|rfi4l«lffl*<JI' 


fn^purw jTRmfa 1 1 ^iqi^nr- 
f^arrfs^nrw q ^awgntfir ; 

while Q has jjuj for but 

the passage is not found any- 
where else, nor noticed: by Nil, 

3 A C J L P Y Z omit this sen- 
tence, and G adds it in the 
margin ; but it is retained on 
the authority of M N Q. W 
and Nil. 

4 All copies except V read 
*TRW. 

5 C K R omit 



sect. 35 .] wiBW l fiW T efen Ri 


[1H] 


V 


j* 


q fifoft i rf &ft l Wt: * 

WT *3RT ^rmfw fRff' I 3*qf sfafgffr iWw- 
fft "y^+K+is^s^: ‘i 4 w ^ruifH 
fR^II 


f. ft.— ^ 3 ^ f|j^[ fft | 

35WR7C — .1 ?I3 & ERSqftfi ^ 

re w RTft ft %r i to to TOt^Fngro i^ftgr- 

Z^sft qSTO^tS^lfa fFTlfa: I S I TOT^TO ^ 
sn% h3|<3«w 1 siWt TOjffr— flfflTOdftfr I f- 





I ^^^W*TO 5 - 
farftora; TOfarcifTTOi^f s%t- 
^FITO^ 6 flTO[f Jnftajrfa: I 


^TT. ft.— sigro — *r T3TOf I 

— to# I agtffaf TO*rof f^ro*^ i to^ft 
TO? : ITOf f TOFFR 3 TO "TOI- 

^pifti 3f[^onr i *ro ^ ^iffi *sra<f- 


1 C H J K omit this sentence; 
E 6 Q X have instead 

*T7 fft; B adds ^pq- before ^T. 

2 The reading in all copies of 
T. 13. and T. D. except J is 
but^npr is. adopted as being 
grammatically more correct. 

3 Q emits 373^3*; while C £ 

hav ® «ry*H+«r. 

4 0 H J V and Q omit this 
sentence. D adds further 

cTf^T^IT^rrW 5 t^ *«fl|HfSreK*- 

irTrorareNn#; *»* this as , 


well as A's addition j j fep r ft - 
seem to be interpola- 
tions. a 

5 G reads q^W for *T?^TOT- 
HT^:. 

6 A has #imr?THW smrf^ni for 
3 <ft»l*fqw rW Wr 5 fm; J wad® 
i%jtntif 9 rra; for 

7 V adds 5TH More JT^tjjr:, 
perhaps better. 

8 S T and W read fff q q»|f<3 ^r- 
artpra??, perhaps batter. 



tin 


£ SidT. <j$. 




**ld$ 


m\\ W8H$widlR$Rd- 
I 3FW WfrT ^fd- 


' — - * '* ■ * - ' ’ ’ > - ' 

sw^i 5 <? 8 rasRr I *sr- 

dHM'fiRflffl t*ld wsi*ki Rsi ^dTft^d^Rirej^ I ^ ^f^sf- 
^IWTT I ft 5 

STC^T WT% ’Hd^MJIlR^M ?3R# ^ *3RT- 

^JRiRdRlT: 1 ^ ^3T% 

TOWI || 

sa?#— I 3i5nR «j^ra- 

^lf&d^*ig.l<S*W*T ?5RR=RW#- 

WRJR^^F ^ 

^Rn^3^rat^$r«i^3F^si^R3R^ar st^ri i g^r- 
<J ^ 1 dlSWTRTp 1 2 ^RfTTt ?^RRWTTf|^T 

'Qf^nwH^T ^ ^RR^SRjRdRfT 5f*RR^RTR^53f- 
fiBl^l^dlR^Rd^l^TRi^ ^IR^RdRTT ^f^RTf^jRT- 
AaR^MdlR^Rd^Hi'ti^ | vidi^i^ | q^j grfnRR || 

[W] 


tiRU T q ft ST ^ T gqidMH^ 

g. #. W%ft f^r— 

— dw*iRR i srom«if+M$: i m 


*torh: ^®r innw- 


1 W reads differently ; U adds I t jgias pl. 

•wita'gsl'ldujHkiiiiQvi'l W- 2 The reading is taken from W. 



sfcttr. $6.] 


*TT, ft— **n*fia*ri f^r— Sft I <E?&- 

jftfift tow «i*n«iw^ i <&wpitot g 

\ W "[*•] 
sRimRor tot i 

tT* ft — TOWTTS;— 3RClWR®tf^ I ^ %1TOTTO>T 

• • 

RJT. ft — TOITOPTI5- — SRUTOrPlfo I SJfTTRTOT- 
TOT TOT WlPtatf: I SRnTOTTOM ^ 
wM^w^n^r^TTORTRnf^^ I *wr <^km<liR+ 
TOfllTOITOT^ I wfcswiwPWf «Rf- 

?fWii ft i slWtarorar ?p% i arat ft sn% *• 
^shttoitot^ i sp^^TprrTOiw to* i ^rot- 
tot 3 i w fa- 

TFSEFv *F&T 

[*] 

TOm^n^m TOTO^l 


1 All copies except B and £ 
insert a r w re rai before 3TOTOT- 
fOT; in J the word: is added in 
margin, apparently by another 
hand* But the srtfte in all 
copies of T. D. and the remarks 
of S. C. conclusively show that 
it did not exist originally. On 
this see Note loc. cit . G 
adds pr3THT% M T W t WH Et 
but the addition is 
unwarranted. • 

* N here inserts s^g^r ^a^rtf^f 

3PT^ *g#tt*wTr anw: I 
tratfitaifa(ron<r arrrtwt- 


F*ritr y adds *pj sna jett- 

«rapwft»nfreoinT an«m*n%%; 

but neither passage is found in 
any other copy. • 

3 U and W have f° r 

oTfetr. '*-" >lv ’ 

4 The reading in the text is 
taken from G K Q X, as being 
most probably the correct one* 
A# B C D F prefix 3RRrar* 
r%^ t0 wJflfa f*. J adds the 
word in margin. E has t 

while 

H reads ^swrai (%f% gf»Tft 

fffif 8 ® e loo. e it. 


[sect. 38* 


M 




3 . #♦— wwwts— 1 I ^R°rflfc3% 
wwKHBw rt fr i t*r q^fsfaai#- 

w. ii ?i3 <F3$rofa it %r i 

«RSTsnfiR5$r ^ <TO, I 

I 3l*I*nfofe«r f^TT I i 

3 Rfr %5T I m cF3?TT cF3^T ?F3^ 

* q* jrfrtl M ret ^ to 4 sfr 

jrtot a srf% ^*nter i »WT ^ *rft #n%& m*& 
er m^iwto i to* ^ft**^*^* 
toI^rft I *wi qiq>ro% to sfo wtw I ^ *ft- 

?qr« ft— *TO — Rrf(*Wfrft I ^ ft*r- 

<& sfi qfeRre i faddft'&wijiraft 

^fwr i frq*<T$T- 

, TO*«ifcfo ^4^K u l^ ^R^s^aiiRi^q^ft q>Ror- 

[W] 

q*ri srnwmf^i ii 

<r, ^,— -wrff¥cr II 

?«n. «ft. — s$p# — *tfi% i *rwrafo%fa* q*- 
I : 3?l% : *^T R^llcl«f|<^ I ^T- 

Hiif^^q q>$j^ II 

J> ] 

ott i ?^M^d 

wr <f**; «rm qss^r- 



s * ot . 40 .] n *• 

xipPlM ^RW T^RTWT^I ^HTT 

vm I 


<j, — ^rot f^T5RT — | wraifoikuWI 9- 

^k q^h#RB^ wftdHW^^ T: MAWWHlftWff- 
foq$: | spROft I 'SUftf ^ 

Wl'bhWW'tt tl+iW c U^'3VI 44^^l*W^ll3+k u lPl<fl$ 5 I 

i +K01 

f^pPR 0 ^^*** II 

^ ^ --qjRoi i *- 

qn%xT^ ^'1 ^ I 

^ l»l%fl«fo ^ XRR- 

spRork^: i wnzmw 3 

tHWlPhtK«MPlfa I WWt* 

t^\ qzrivr^k mmk I 


WHfl’P .. •■ - • ■ 

HlfcMNfo g * $wni«M^5 


IS and Q supply ^ and tfi*. 
w hioh though not absolutely 
necessary are inserted as mak- 
ing the sense clearer. 

% K reads <T£«w^M^» 

N hereladds f ^ ^ ^TfllWT **T” 


3 » | <fr<fo 1 3 TOWW 5 Hfftrt - 
m^i]r | but th% words are not 
found in any other copy. , 

4 W inserts her^, Wiiuaiiov 

F^f. 






JTTf WMdfcHKKM I 

— MiRUlRl I 

^fwr *R^r <er^ 

WR A*Rw^l ^ .... 
M: I +I#IW ^lWl^rf 


2[S*l50R)% f^5 5sq^ ^TFRUf^FR 1 
WHlft^ TC u PT | a^t gWigRft 55 ^ 

•k /S 


[siot.40. 
3& jp^WW: 



fcauiiUKUEiiL^amiurcwu 


^SW3^' — W 

m\m 1 ^ 

^ «Kl*iM ^ srf^ 3F5fl%TR*rai 

m #iwi 1 aggT^-rFptffafr 1 %rcfa rot- 

d^ift+iw+idMdd ^ wm- 

WFW <^FT WI^ Td^^T I# ^Roj- | 

^shwi^rw vz$m 1 aropreapr g wr- 


cTW^kWNlMMi «HK%i| rfatfSPR^ I %*TgPT#F*TT^3?IT 
W^^W%T%T ^TT^TWr ^ricT I WWWt- 

torcwi4WH«fa«wf =* g^g^- s R P re i fiifrK'fti *rag: 1 

3TI^T^f^i if^TRW^Tfw I# ^ ?Rf: 

WtoR*. I swRguil^i «^c|^qyo||^: 

^MN^d^f^H«t)KU|d|4H4(c44(<|4|«|41U||j| ^ I 


;EKEt;GEa!IE5ro^l^»s5g5lSlS5!R5tSSEr 


1 The following two sentences j ^ * a ^. 

are omitted in C K R. ! * i>«t 

3 W reads differently. | all other copies omit the 

3 Before ***17° 8 T insert ! words. S T aCso read d<HHr ^T- 

iwrrmMin»H>0^i«<i<id*- | for tofoifi xr. w 

^ 5 «l*HtWw»^HH£w*ni«- I reads diffeVanti. 


reads differently. 



sect. 42.] sqw n ftfaqr frffci: fl 

It '^f^WRoj 55?y- 

[«t] 

^>T «R^ II 

f. ft — II 

JfT. ft. — I f^lNK«rl*l- 

t# WMKSWKPreW^d 1 WWTPt sfFTR- 

q$T flcftfo f^faw ^ I 5f r?R^ 3 ?T5Rl^ tffrT 

I f| d u d*MN<i*H1>dl 5T- 

s^FTR^ I TOOTW TO55Ff# *# W^PJ5Rff- 
d^*l$HK3 *# cFi^RTRff^ra; | 

^^^ws?nm<'JiR%i<oiyqifR f’srcres&cfa aiiM- 

[**] 

<Jf nwqjgid^Wi frfSSJV I |TR 

sRf^ff i fftM %fa i ff f^sr- 

fif pirifMqv i «si4>k4> sth srfa- 

w f%?fTsf srraiafrsf ii 


1ST W: read the passage some- 
what differently, though the 
sense is the same ; thus 3 ( 7 ?- 

f**5pns?TTCT?wqt ^to- 



c4< »m « <i utui 

^ |fil 3!fnwW^. 


2 E instead of this has flfeftr- 

G J Q and X omit the words 
altogether. 

3 E • adds q pq^t STH;, but the 
addition, though desirable as 
giving an instance of fiLf jr is 

not supported by any other 
copy. 



<0 


[ SHOT. 42. 




W. — SRWWTf — gtfa I OTOTgtWIHr I 

jRWfHST gwormf— ffcjsfoft I q g q fo»n I sref 

TO®: I ct%: cE5ra %R%Nr:. II ?#T- 

^ — '<rft®srfrft i ft(ta«H'h& ^sruRif — P i^h+k^- 
faR i R iTHfagfr n ftffisCTi; 


f% spprftft i ftterri 

s*wfit— * yjwKchftft i 

#w| fRT*tR& | II ~~~ 

5*fT. ^t. — *Tf|^^*i5lM^8TiRMR 38*URTf — | 

smr#3 wi ^T§^fRM^i« ^rw s^rrrr- 

q5Rf3T^Rn^ * 

sRjffo fT^WTRcrr tr^rr i rrh*m : ^i£m 

ST tFTT* II IPT WTT°I^epR^fI WmR^nJRTf I 

i ®n$r ^^ifjpn^nr i f^- 

^jRWR^r ^s?w 3 fHit.^i^ I ^rci+<ui+ftfo si^^pr- 
I fFT flf^RRTR t RfTR ^ 


%T rR «ww«W»lPl 3T3 ^hRR^I|o^|R | 

SfR?? fT?Rf 35<UM^ 4 | ^ 

i 5ppRq5^ ^Rr- 


1 A G J Y Z omit this sentence. 

2 S U and W read for 

3 C K R V om l it this sentence, 
and perhaps it is spurious. C 
here adds ftflmffl-iflTfl *S?n- 

Wc- 


V is nearly to the same effect. 

4 The reading of U and W is 
adopted as being more intel- 
ligible. Other copies trans- 
pose the sentences. U adds 
MW 5J$T0Tfo$ very appropri- 
ately. See Note loc . cit. 



SHOT. 4$. ] aiflfa g rc rr WIHWtf fr wjT * ki 

^n¥rm^nc— i&KWfl I 5wpr- 

ii — Rft^q^PiP i 

agerafa — i *n»R5n^taHw«i ftf^r- 
I fom tftf^l «r 3 

f^s#pranr^r ^ asrifa i «rat f ^roreiarerfiq fa- 

5Mdl^^ W ^^TcT 11 

55$PTfa — SPTCTOftfa I f%^TrTPTT fFlP^dt4M fH^T 
R^RdriPte'T^FRf | 

<Tf Msd Pdlfr 35$RT 

i qqfr i ^rafi»q(^u<difl^dfawff- 

^ flf^b<rq<t>Pd<3r: II 


in] 
h tff*n i 

wmi ^^rwRnRPTi *nrcnr: * pfoni*H ifl M- 
wf^FRN^f i 8 qy ^TO g? m^^4u #ta& 
3$Th$Snr: #te$: 

#ra& ^ q W-m^ i 

^i>q q«qqw<*ft www #ta$: 

s^gpR^ai qqqr 

*n^MTO3nmvraift *n&raw*r: #fo& 

^ *wn*n^i arcrprc^ 

qSRM^d«faW 


1 A B join the words in a com- j necessarily, 
pouad ; J reads (t|| mf?Tr *5T for j 3 K G read jjw^r for jg^g^ 
r^inra(iMimw, and omit ^j{r)^<^; in the follow* 

K inserts after SRT^T un- ing ie nteno#. 



i <rc*nft%f Jtfwwroftfr f^« 11 


<r. 3ft — ifipri4«Plw»5 f^%-5R*r%k i 
%TO^ -»3B8^ I 5^T^% gk q%T; qfkfl ??& I 
*m\ 4fkcr, »h <rt; 

^ i 


I a* gftrcrs-Ti^:- 
^ l i wi- 

i i 

^>4 fk %?f ?if 

ww^w&flRrt3w 4rk% srra^r 5T5^ 4tro^R5T- 
SKSRk^reig 3 4 I q4kqjre i qg5re<fi-^fi) R I 
«wRgTO^-3nn4^ i sswKwfil-Vwwftfl i «ie& 
qtt Ndwww ^Wss^i #ngr^r: jwftt- 
f^R3*T I *&& TOS*ffkRrft gjT®f%qi5^qcf I ^kl- 
HTWPSftfr 

aiftWWnVT- 
r: 'M'’MW3'MI<C I 
^l^f>: aro i rowr- 



1 K here adds tgjra^r R$MWI1- which gives a somewhat 

^ As to the correot reading different though equally good 

of this passage, see Note loc . meaning* 

* f»i£ 

i J has W 5 A F Q here add ^ f^T 

3 J omits and reads srKTSi t " 5, * ,, ^l ^^ u *> W ^' otl 18 un 

JW^for^roM. • warranted and misleading. 

40GJLMNY omit 31*31^, 6 N here inserts ;{g 

and AOFLMPQomit^^ gfc»rilffrcfffr4 < fer aSPHTClWr- 
but these are retained as help- ^ 1 ^4 *%*, 

ihg to make the sense clear. ; but the passage appears to be 

^ or P reads 3iW4^| interpolated. 



SECT 


. 43.3 WJIRWitewrT * «te?T: 


n 


RfRk«a*R RR°RTT£ — I 

i r^rri^— ii 


«jt. ^t.- 


RifRRftq^iSiR' 
^ i ^tfa^^*raRfa$5r ^g«r- 
<qRn%^ *n% ^§;r3rrr ^Ruraijf 1 3SRRR^iii%l)foR>- 
ftRRRRRR^r =RT§R?qRrf^ ri% rsrot- 

I S[55TO^^?I^^lf%^l%^^ra5|% ^I§^RT- 

^S?T Rft ^RgxfiRRqRRRRl^RR RSR«I^ I ^RRTtR>I«ft“ 
l%R#t R§^R*RRTr% 5f|^R I SRRlft RTOR«R 0 m^ 330 T‘ 
RI^TIot I 3RR^ft£spR«j|& ^Rlft^R^RRTRR^R ^r- 
R^fRlf^ Rft ^RR%RR ^RORRR I R3 sRRRR^lR^R- 
£m Rft cRRR^RBRRRRRR RvR^R I 3^R^R*WORR- 
tflR^rf^%Rl^RS|R$ <RRR3Tf>RR^lRRRRRR R>R®ra^ I 
^RRRR^R^RRR^IR^% RR^RRI^RR RiR^R I ^TRIRrV 
rt^?fT^RRRfR?R% RR:RRtRI^^ 1^R R>R°I^R I ’RRRRR^cT- 
RR^RRRlftRTRRRR^ RR:RR^R><RRH1RRT WR^R I 
RHRmR§ ^^OT^RI^R RRtf.'f- 

%>R ^RRRlf^RRT% '|§RT Rl^RT I ^FsRRRffiRI^R 

Ris^qsrergar&R src&rft&oi ^ rr rrrir: sft- 

I ^^^Rl5^lf^nf^^RRWq>RR?R%«^RRRqRRR 
^T II 9WRR9^ f^re<Rf%-RRT% R1R f^PPraiRfaftf: II 
< 'r^rq% jr^r r%rrrt rr^ r^rt rrrrrrr* rr- 
Rlfoqr 3TRRR# ftqfUR I RRlft SSRrf^RFT- < 


1 N add* qw^tmrawqrfS- ! frj 8 to jft tfijTT seems to be 
anf: * ! corrupt. Jhe reading of W is 

%i 8 T V otait this sentence. ! adopted as being the most 

3 The whole passage from <ni* f v intelligible. 

H 



[ esot. 4§. 




h'(- 


«S** 


=* I ^ *& m^\m- S^P- 

f^JRTCT W I ^SR^Rc*!^ Sf^faWT: 

iwu. i 

^3xf>«^?W^^R®ra^ TOT |% #f: II 1% SR$J#- 

^r: HTOT: II 

[W] 

- 3&fafaCT qawrg i 4 '<r$5r mnsragftft: i 

<rcm: i to ^% 5 *n c ’T|w- 
5R <T& ^ |TR TOBfe’ I ssapr q$fr ?tfi*m3# ^TR- 
i ?pr 2R gnwiProtf ^tt^: i 

«ir« u^nf^n%R <t$Wt ii 

<r. <fr— to^- i «i#- 

’^wif— i ^3 wm~ 

i g =q i “g^graiw- 

ftft” %r i qqarafiaq^&pnaR 

i foqi^ii^sfaft^sraiq: vm I sr«ifa- 

#n^ ft^Nf^rfapT i ?T- 

ii wnt ®^Rfir-5?nj|P i oqrfiftm TOirafarcrc 


1 E and X omit ^rPT H<m<jl '- i omits wp*. 
9Bd perhaps ior the bettor; G « 



3KCI\ 44 j d&flfoqw rqrqqifi ren w 

q q^r I zfcfa -q%t% I «qPlfiw- 

fimfr-dSFRI*^ I II 

Et I f^W’UlilKfci <^IH<f+Hq: I ?% Sapp*; I 

^ <? 

Slf^PT ^FTHlfTOR rl^T fWT: I l?^H*Tffi|fW''tiw*ai- 
qif- '^I FT ^ II 

$tr RimfH ^ q*iw sriqifcgffcfr: q^ qnSfoerf: i 
WW RlfH^H^qR RTmfR5fRI5R^^^RI^ 
d^IRR *# , d«R5RVa^MoiimK^q3MM9l^ I Sfgftfa- 
qRwrgqRFT ^ra; i s^pth r i w «rt- 

i qnwsRrmR i 

^SftJR | cR 

qtro#sRR e^rirr RwnqRRJT i r^wtriw q*rw- 

^q<R^^ qRF# 8 ^ T r H f¥^g ' R i RrrnFnw 

'■R'rlFJSjH %TrT I m NI^KM^RinFRrTiq^l^q^- 

'FRT fRRRR WT RTOfTO; 1!?WR^ q^FTT- 

%mi>k+ir^ q?#piw+ $h rRqrmr ?r i 



1 N hero adds ajFTfj sn*I 57JT ! 

'amro w ^ pn^? ^ vi- 
'tsstowtpt- 

*:, but tho Wording of the | 

sentence as well as its absence 

in any other copy prove its 


■ipyriousm'ss. 

2 C K K Y omit the sentence 

wgffnfr— - ot 1 * * * 5 ^; and &»ve tb* 

full definition of * n * 

stead of the following 


W [aEOT.44. 

q*,*# iffrm snsmpm 3% ^ i g*^>^Tbq- 

I agRUTR ? ^WI^dfefa Cf- 
^Pte^Kd I R^IHd°4 1 faftljH «*> Kd Rl I |%?R q^PRT ?% 
RTO: I W^TW^NlRR gfa SffSregfri^liJPT | 
^fofdHWSRIMfeM I erft^r#^- 

^^M+KdlM^fMd--^dMr^^y+Kdr^#fcT--q^T^rRF^- 
*1 ftkl I M-MH d~R^I r^d Rl I ItfPl uR : ' I 

wm 


dfR^IMd-^IId^T^viSf^r<d[^T«r ^ 5R5N> j*ld ^f|^r- 

r^rMd-R%^^Rl^^^R^^M+I^TR^T-'TldRR- 
f%#«R#Mra^FW : ^RDrfqfd «TR^ I 
S R ft"RT #s?TM^RI^ <Rd ?RR5R^[ %*?: II 

# I ’urnfatfr 2 trrt ^jt^rtt^ 

3R9RWR #^TRPR5R 3®^ I #f 
m f% | RRRflTf^ RlfRRR^r: I I 

RRTRTTWRIT I d«TT ^ ’^FRR%flm)fafR«R S^R- 
M: I^MT<RvR ^ ^^TRWIRRPTf^^dldd- 
T^^farSWIffsnfl wlw^RfFRITff 

\ C N 

reRiqdf^Hidfrftd re R R: I *T 5 ^TlRR^sraf^tdT- 
^RTR: I fcT: I SRSRJjfRRnfr W srr; | <R flfa *»nfcF- 
^ <Rd^RRT WTRR WTO qfi3 r PRN-°^ 


1 The passage, which follows, from the above, 
seems to have been much tam- 
pered with. C K R V gene- 2 The Passage is takes from S 

rally pgree among, themselves, and W, but is not found ia 
though they materially differ Other copies, 


Bfcrr. 45. ] CT$#ftq > qT r<jmq|fawiT n \u 


q Adtom q^ q ^ qft^i qfe q^s^T qfi 

'qfi% i i*PR 3 *nfa: fa^Riisafar i ^^5^3 ^%- 

§r- qfq^tfltqrq^qqjqq- 





T--Wf%^|%3§r-5lfciqt^^^[- 

sqtf&fatf: I 3W f^^CT-^r- 


3 W^II 


[tft] 

ygm fMqq *qm qnq =q 1 qq *qrq *qrgftfa|gi 8 1 
qqT Tf *qq^q ^T q^ftq qq $R*qqTfqftfa qfiqqicfi 
-qrig ^qT qfoqtfq *iq*qsq qnfr qfqqiq: s qq^ ^q 
qsq^sqrfq qitfq qq ^qqnqmq 1 qqq?q* qfl^qr- 
^jgqR q qjq ^r qnirqqq 1 sjq^q f^qnq^ q- 



qi^qq ^nqfqqgqrq q<qfqq*q^ q^qqqqiqq 
qft q^qtgqHq 1 2 3 * 5 I qqr qWt qflqp^qqsqi^ I 
qt qt *qqRr q%qiq; qqT qsr^r: 1 q*n qiqn 1 
qqrrq^t 1 wto q^qr^qrf^w^^ qfaqsrer 11 


1 8 W here add fTVT ! q TJHsqr- 
T«^Qj«iHNify*yuv sqrffr- 
ftftgn§rW[. 

2 D adds q^f q wi3 q f% tg:. 

3 A B C D F H have ?lr3T for 

1T?T: probably substituted to 
avoid repetitioQ of For 

<UP* H has to anfw*^, a 
further emendation not war- 


ranted by the context. 

4 C reads atgffi fa^qq for 3*3- 

fwrr%- ; x omits jt - 

: 5 A B C D read q* srfft tp-jffijj 
| which mikes the construction 
jfwkward; J reads for 

j i|ffl qi 5 , and'C sfjqq^for q. 
5^; G has qjsrrqqr«n^?f for q. 
3 pqf. 



[sect. 45 . 






I i w 

«WrWTj% : " I 3g 'TTf%^t#^ltl 

m%- sfRR#%sfr ^i^rfr qwr 


i *ri ftfrw; ftm; mi ^ I 
ras: ^ i 

ysra^GT^T 

*TRT II riwf^ I f ^WMlM : ( 



: I! ^3 


cF^^Hii: || — *$^1 || 

^TT. #r.— ^TR -RFSfttfrr I RRT- 

girpt rw Rrora%*n3»rra^ i ^%tfr; n 


vj^r^ H 

[n] 

'Tafm^T: i <r&n 
^ffiirRFr 3rraf r I w lit % 'jmw 

^S^FTTT mw 1 <RT ^ R fttgM*W ! 

rto^; II 


T J Y omit this .sentence. A | 
a-.lds sgnrqrgnjw ftfelJ <RT- i 

qfff--frarr^n^ which is s «per- 

fluous. F and Q here add 

rt>?T ^rnff — i <rt 
tS i fwfr: i 

2 The passage is taken from N. 

A omits the Whole of it, while 
other copies retain 

omitting the latter part, 
wtych, however, appears to be 


necessary to complete the ex- 
planation, 

3 m s omit <f3rr?r amrarfir- 
<T5T^:, while J Y Z omit 

only; L reads ^g-ffofr, P 
and Q traru^t . 

4 The reading is that of J) H K: 
J gives the same minus one 
*T: and with ( ny|Sf^ a C E omit 
WT IH PW , while A B F re- 
tain only the first three words. 



swrf. 470 n 


<T. — 3T^^7WIf-3rf^ I g^IfcRI# JTf^fT- 

f^TTTO'-'mr I spa rror qsErer gft gni 



■Tswigr yRr^r^a : I ararf^frfN. 

O] 


3. s(t — ^#f^TO: — ii ^ sznftr^T^r 


1 A G L P Y Z have fg ffi qr lor I 

firaPT. j 

3 The passage from q^ttpFrf to 
the end appears to have been 
tampered with. All copies 
except G JSi and Z agree in 
reading it as above. N and Z j 
give a materially different 
version :_ T2awff j JJtfrTOrf 3TT i 

f gfsrffrnfqr 53:1 anYft- j 
sr fa qi fth s^PtTgraRsapr5Tnra[ i j 
f^rednpr i ftmf*? ^r- i 
» %g*n«re win <r$T*r- ; 
famftfe sra?f i q^R j 

sr faamqMtm i ^pmff %f- 

swiwiu; i «n?riwmirHimw- 

snftSRif I SWTf^fT^T^P ftn- 

H. HW1 5T.1 3 I Q and Q a 8 r0 e 
with* this from ■a<nffi f qf$ | g n t0 ! 
the end. The repetitions and 
fuller explanation in this 
passage show that it is an 
interpolation. }fU. does not 
seem to be aware of it, espe- 
cially its latter half begin- 


ning with q^r ? \ STTFr^TS PTI- 
Having explained the 
definitions as read by N, Aft', 
notices the reading t adopted 
in our text, as a r l. and 
remarks q^r -}fr* ffr r^TqJJTOT 

fit to f ‘ srjcfqfr ‘ zfk ftq- 
frntfr qfT%m»i qq ?raT^vj- 

IV3 tfWTHT I Tllia shows 
that even Aft/, found the text, 
corrupt and was not satisfied 
with the reading usually met 
with. It is possible that some 
Jater writer corrected tho 
loose definitions of jq q q ’ and 
given by Annambhatta 
and tbe latter being retained* 
three more U^MHVlfSrT sen- 
tences were addod to complete 
the list. 

Curiously enough all copies 
except GKX read ch i PH which 
is clearly a mistake. In J the 
vertical bar appears to have 
been erased afterwards. 





[8B0T.47 


^s*r i srft^ns^iRRTftft 5fi^m5§¥# 
wrfwww^cwr 3T#t ^5f <RFTgR%cf 5RDR^ | f^f?T^ 
^ i atffarft arftro I ^NR^iRor ^orfiift «rr^t- 
SRT *Tlfil?R ^R°F^ I d'JH*<K e i ??f^ d^^dd+t SJfpTR: || 


[»«] 

few I SFTO^Tftfoft %^5SR- 

^ I 3F^ | 

w^t sn^r i ^ *ifRrcr ?- 

i to ^fiR^r to ^sfa nrfk w *- 
?RT I 4 3RTO13RnfoR %TOT?#T 

tot ^rsf^j sfrrcTCTO'i 1 ** ^TOrriSreroRt- 
«KSTO*nfafifa A# S^RR-fr SfoRRT I 5?lffifar 
H re r R i f frE ^3*rftfor% m ft?Rt *tto- 

^TW | * f^ra% 5T TOrTO^I TOT 3R^ I R 

34 tot i <tchrt aWr i 

TOi^rt iM^ttw to^ \\ 

<r. ?ft.— fisjf ftTOrr-foffafr ii gre TO r gftft m- 
«#-SFl33fa I ^TO^^TfoTOTOnfa: I ^RnMU- 
s^^rt: ii 'WiRWr *mm— 3R^ i Wr 


1 a V and Q omit the words 

tmtifoW and before 
<RTO^. 

2 After anf^mt A and F add 

mvm* f^ip^nd *- 
f&(3dM^*1M«|5# *T HUMd‘ 
WdW. 

3 For 'StnyUcva: 0 roads n*f 


I a m^w ;. 

4 

i but the words are fouo3 no* 
I where else* 


C here* adds rKfrr^ flg’ 

* i iiwiir iriranft ariSfta^ 


5 C O H read o^T:; ^ has 



KioT. 56.] * eter. 



^ i 

^ri^r I 

^'N^ ( T#^^TPWrft ?r f ^ 1 W«Mftw ^tWWfl 
I TOR <$# l ^ * ^t I «n^r *& sriforcsrar 

#r awiftfr i n&fo eweMwurws 

(f tt%gf#RT : I f%TOHFTR fifosSHItfW I ? «Rl%Pl- 
^Mwwwi^R^ i feiT^wft ?r snftEr %r i ^rtWroii- 
^w r r t ar^racm ~im #rtt i 

^ I ST^RJ^TT 

R^jr W ii 


RT. Vt — 3 FR%ft I ^TTWWHWrRlW^MH^lR- 

*rrf^: i i sqf^r mwm- i m =* ^tmt- 

• i & v *m'- w w 

<nr fTOR eft i *mzrfvm ^ri# 
*traft 'UTRfw^r *crrto anrowroi ^nriw w 


1 A J Y Z omit this sentence. G 
replaces this and the next sen- 
tence by a single one 

T foift— aT flitaffrafo 

* M inserts apinWRWrt* 

aft ® r n ffi*l>fi | ^ l lH I H I ^ l ^ . 

3 The oonoluding passage of 
T D beginning with > s un- 
doubtedly corrupt, and is 
/absolutely unintelligible as it 
is read in most of the printed 
editions and* Mss. Only N 
and J seem to give an appro- 


ximately correct anci intel- 
ligible reading. I have sub- 
stituted ^ for and 

changed Hc$q pn % Efqi° in%0 
°3??tJT on the single authority 
of N, because the emendations 
make the meaning clearer. J 
F and Q alone make snwtft- 
fynyra r n rer part of the jre- 
vious sentence as it oertainly 
♦aught to be* F and Q insect 

*rr*roTT*sm<tf 

fifarfoft b * for « 5 See 
Note loc. pit. 







t sEcrr; 47 


_ rs /SZT 1 x,, “ 




^AwiiwaniWiw 
jwim&m wti- 

^*1 rv ^ . ■., 

^ snsRS^r oJfrqR: |j 

55 Wf- 3T«p^ 

WF f#r4tcRi%5>sR i sparc* 

%^h 4]R *i^|TtJ^u|tjM- 

»R^ ^SH&tfPlRl •MJ: II 
5? TRI^%f^ II flfct »qf^!5?nf^R4 %q$- 

i ?r^ i qf^ffar^rf^T q^: i <jMfcrc- 

SI^T: I ff: | ^ 

5PW#: 111% 3^^ ^^cR^RI^pr 

m ip^pntr m 5R5rfr#rft 

^n^^T^S^mKTT S^T I >p fe pj q fq 



1 S and W read the passage a j <Tfl[ I 

little differently |3W reads ^ ^ qq nmft- 

2 Instead of this sentence S and | 4|^f3^H f^yqpfr^qy - 

W have 3TW ^ ^T ?ff l Q^ r- i mnt: I 


steiT. 56 .] wnmlfewn « eater.- 


n 



faRr i I * ter gqft i ^rc- 

,<*T& I TOl*J <$Rt I ¥WRI- 

tffaWlf *fFf: I cT«fl II 


[K] 


^H^wRn^qcjpr^j i ^ Wt f&r ll 

<f. 3fr— WSPTO — I ^ ?IWR#- 
*H«f t «& >oq| fe : I ^ ^SWRlfcf- 

^ ^rfr #E^qi3f^te5fR^rtti^%5r i zm%- 

feiPWjnRSRI.ll 


ffl. ft. — WWI? — I fll^+K'k- 

%^pgRf i $i*r q% vsms u: i 3 ^- 

flft: <$f spara^r f% stpkt fr#- 

3W Wft«ra^T ’FR ^lf^r^T^T3l^^kcl I »PT- 
M^Nl^^^dlR^Rd*lM e lT«IHf : ^9lf^l^l1>liil^l^<^*ll~- 
^r#Rd Rfif ii 



[V] 

: iw A mzw 

:— faf^crii' 


1 The following^ passage seems give a materially different 
tcrbe corrupt. The reading of reading. 

O^K Is adopted. 8 U and Wt 


W tnjtahm t «o». so. 

?*TT. *t . — I 

#NW|WlnaBM I ft*PT*T JTfFltr ^TTl^TI^R^: || 

[ H? Tr 

i w at* n 
<t. ^.— R'r^wn—f^rW^ i 

JSfT. I ^paTRT^R^- 

[**] 

w Irwrorar II 

3. $. — ^ S &3 T%^3 

«rr, «ft. — ^ — ssqfa- 

I ^l^RRRr fR t^PTRrr: jp^T fc^: I #ITaf 
5*lR^^'W^TRl%5(pfr: I sftte 1 ^: I 

^r wfc s^rtlniFisfR^ ^t 

sn^r l 3 ^ 3 - 

R^uiftfr m> 11 

[*U 

asqfa^rct^TfrraB 1 s M *w 1 sraroimtw- 
mrisTOfri^Tg; 1 ^r sr«n*TFre*$ft: mrc*fr 4 w- 
\%Hii I W ^ wi^wnr- 

1 ^; Rq HF W T ^ l„ 1 

10 F K Q and V omit tha | 2 G J- omit *fa$r*; Q Jj^arts 
lantanca. f WWOfr W* 1 * ■WHNNW 



afttt. 54.] 


e vA _ _ —A 

Wflww hIwiTwI W wps 




tyifl #[T ^F^fTftft I S^Tf ftpft- 
s*n# wn?Jf(% I 

tfeftsgri fo # i w ### M^iftft 1 3JW *&- 

*nft n 


g, ?#♦— *N*rr fo&-HTftfar fft i sra# 
wfa — i ssis# — #ft i ^spjtcw s^raft— n- 
Iffr i ^TgTOfi^fr ^Dnrn; — 3 R%ft 11 


zm. $*m a^#— i sr- 

wwprpm I wm&- 

rtW s P fr ft ^ ^| 

3rcrranrc*r ?ft i f^'wri^ws^i# sre^ift ara ftg e- 
*fo^fan»RW: , i'fcft si'WTSPTRrffo# fcftft snwsrHHi- 

^Ui ^rgwTf^r ssrcft — 

3 F#ft i 



swiff STCrftetf: I st#W 
ftfarw: II 



[HV] 

m^fPiTT^nHT | $s£r fac*T: $*[$- 

<*tftft i ft *np[ ii 

s. $. — fck *sqft--gnftft ii 

1 0 J omit aff Sfr fr wra r. 3 the sentence is omittod in C 

2 The passage from ^ffips y # K R and v • *V hai 

fa wq to Yf%»3 i« n ®‘ «Twnrf|#^^. 

found in CKRV. 



f fiSOT. 54- 


— ^T^RT^^TTH ^ I 3T- 
RRHRlfil: ^PTRj^f^T^R^Tf^: flP^N^T- 
^wrf^f^JT i mi =* 

[^] 

'*m si’totors feRrt m^i s to^to i 
to sk* ft^r: «rra»Rm^5^(^ i ^ \sfaw 

?r. $.*— it 

'^TT. #t. — ^ | 

f^[ ]*3R+$M ^ fRR: I W 38J- 

qft — *r^t i swimra# I 5 : 

wife 11 

[H*] 

I OTm%3[: R TOffr g l 
1 3rr«nm%^r to mm^i ^ fEr e r m- 
fowfowt 1 3 R *FRTCft?TO*R : 1 s ^ w$m 1 
to ^ 'grog^mi 1 m ^ 1 ^ 
sfto «w»mi^i ^WTO’arofira;: 1 
sfa anRFRm 4 m\% 1 rstoirt- 
f^wiR^n^Tin%^iR l siroifti- 

1 A .8 place after ^rVnli; 3 A B 0 D F and Q insert $j; 

B omits G has fSf^ after ST<mfoi. 

JJBT, 4 C H Q U and W have an q| - 

2 Q has 3n*fcr< for gwf:, and fg(fqn5 :, »toil* E ’reads 

adds v^ra;. 



8kot. 56. ] aw pn mwu «* 


g HHHNMwT i m w&rxmmii I tot t*- 
3H \\w i ifo w ^q^ T H T wm i ?mk' i ^r^tw- 


frar i w 

#tt 4re * re ftrreq> m * &\ *m- 

^n 8 1 sr«T*TT<ras£r m 

itm w ft: i sroTrwsrmwt ii 


rT. ^t . — *mi — 3rf*r£ n an^rte^r- 

£*!%-— JHRRf II W^lW^gTOfa — $F$M II 
ftor fft i — w- 

wm i ^r«r§f^r: i 

wm- i^«?wiui<*nm>- 

m i <m 3 tt^t^«t: I rtarcr w-^ig: : W^r- 

a wMflfore i 

ip% W-W 1 2 3 * S f^RTT 4^w(^«iiPi- 

^F5«nw »tr^t i w-Rmrtr f^rrafr sfoR^rf^i 

m&H n 


^t. — arwTftS' i t^tr- 


1 Some copies omit ^ni?. 5*TT*MW an<ra»: 5TT^I?fTfTT- 

2 C H K X and W omit yft ; <mon<T%: I M<PKW l fr r fcfaft 

^TWi anM^W T. ! gsjT; but thia is undoubtedly 

3 For 3t?T$rc<T3Ufcl (J I’d, C J L ; interpolated! 

MY Zread gfttift fr g, which is j 5 j A M Q and Y^read 
Perhaps better. for sr&frT and are supported 

■4 9 here adds e<J|fl| tfjJifl'H- ; by the high authority of Nil- 
*Tr*rf$rtRT | See Note loc. c it. 


[nn.5(. 








HM«PJ: , K<S5^ || I M?>d 

^nror mm *Rp an^tHwiwu^ *rfra^ i m 
4 *^im*^&«m*whi mm #« mm 
^trnir^t i m mm ^tt% : 


ytmm l v^rsiww 

'TSTF^T ^JRTO, 

5*nvHiR^K4^iR«f«ii w^r^iRhiCi s *rtsr 
^n moq^R r i m rwt ^frt*f*t- 

jteTOSTCT l»H>WfTT«r: T^T I 5WT =* ’3?FTT E R|fcM^MW- 

*wRhk ^mm Gw : ^i 

?T ^ 5*TPR^rra%;4mRT^ ^ i ^R^fa^r- 
m*m$m *wmmifazm ^pRffo^r gq fiHi«4f*)R i 
^mm(\ 


[ ] 

to ht^tpto: jttofto ftfsm: s *rfa?r: ito 
"ggTOTWf i a ra rg s TO *ro mym mm 
mwTOfo r 1 * 3 4 to ffa ?rfirro^ u 


?r» aft* — ^ iRm^ ^sfrre — m^iRi i ms r *iro jhit- 
»TRft*ra#r 


1 U and W read the passage 
differently. 

2CKRV omit the following two 
sentences. 

3 K reads *« gm f tug . 

4 The reading adopted is that of 
A D U K; QHJ read g a gftg 


only which amounts to the 
same. B. has ^g gan ftg, and 
C ^ggfog . S. C. seems to prefer 
the latter. Possibly both 

*n#r and w$»r ma y beve 

been late? insertions. Se« 
Jfote loc. cit . 



SECT. 58. ] cT&ftfow agwft&TqT R 


iri 


I P^TT 5 I <RnftjJWkbM|- 

s^RPrr^r 1 2 3 *n»w*iift- 



3Tlf^3 s^ff^RRTORJ S'TlfafR- 
srfaFRj; l fa-gsm 5 w#rc(*R ?)m RT«rcif*feR$r- 
W I f^TfWRT^ R^NT: 8 I 


* «TT. 5ft* — I Wt ^T: WWR' H ^ WTTR- 
>®r ftte ?T Sflfar fM: I cT«TT ^ RIRf&^PRPn^«for 
Rwn^ftfcRfrPP?: c f>3*T i 
II II 


[HC ] 


i wi^r^^rcpfaft: i to- 
*m sfa 5 ^r *r *T#r ?wu$ rnahwi' ,fa»t 



3. Sft — 3TO wnfo — II 


1 A andQ °%W^m. 

2 The reading is that of N and 
Nil* A C L F omit spaf; leav- 
ing EW which then becomes 
redundant. O J Y Z omit ftfr 
srrsn. a inserts ^ before 
Riff 0 and M reads f^TW- 
*T H+fl<H both * of which are 
dearly wrong. 

3 Q N and W omit this sen- 


tence. F omits the rest of the 
passage. 

4 A B D omit K adds 

A B D and Q read q(«qq( 
for 3 pro(. • N has for 

ET»ET«fa. 

5 K H add dfter 

6 C adds after H 

reads and ▲ and 

W J omits 



He 


* • r 


t MOT. 56. 


HIT. ft— | 



I 


ggrcft— *»#: i <tfn 
5lfa: I m f I 

fpWT%l^ I ^f&3MIWl4w«i zmv 13^: «S3^ I 
ftTOtf - ffTOTO ^l*W<q»IS)^MMl^«lR5l^l«iq- 
wef^qiRii# m q»w 11 n 


[HM 

sriHfm to* i Wfror i #^|i 
ffT '«uHH}i%I TO <TCftl STCITOlfTOff ftros# 
WXfo J 8 frfrPJ II 

f . sJt--TO asrfoft* I q^^omTf — TOft- 

fl I 4<tq«U«W*W 3T1%: I AT f 

#riro: i — arefri^i i liwtffarfa to«&- 

frufa’sfot ^ qrl%: f g qfi«n^RR^:ii wftroraT to- 

^ qi(%Rq|qrai qsrogqfaRRqtg 

fr sft %i%j; i m i TOi^ntr 

«fa qpRf «nRRRrs 5J RPi^f qif^wRig, i fri%3s§*r k«*m- 

sfor i TO^ffffTOTOn^t fwwiTO 

qifrgqro f s?r TOff^iftffq>fiTORTO- 

R^TOT ftl&RWTIff ft ffR ffa fTfTO 

anfftisnrot 

sifaftfi I fg qn^TO ^ 

to* ^r I s q>iTO RgqfR^t gyfotoiil 

I W omits this. Q adds gjgf 

aft «^ 3 ff«pr. * 3 N and Q hero add yfft 

3 A B D and F insert f<c®T ggnrfi M r ^ ft , 
after unnecessarily. 0 i F and Q hive 

#ore correctly reads M- & A and M read qn^TT. 


scot. 59.] wimefWwji w h? 


sg^WNm ii swfc srsrafo' 
wrri wptt % ^ 

Sftsft srf^ «R^nV«Nitt wim fr; ^mr 
frHWHWwefaw^ ii faforr I ^sw^fs??- 
uti ^r i «r wRitaF«HiwM4cM w 

rmn i ^T^R^wrsjc?ft w sftart »t- 

=53^ i m ^^^F<N^rFWPr m 

cMHWw I J fl^N 55^Rl5igoRF^?7I[ I aTffPTRT^B 

%$ ii <*araTfo srf^RRpfoi i 

«iriW ii 



?n?^%qqf%^r^ I <nR$U 

<uMm i ^rtW i 5THT«rl#ni 

dwW ^C I SRflWlft OTMFIJK: I «wfoMli- 
*|«^MI£Rrfli^*l?H»[gK ^ ^xb '$fil 

3%3FPR ?#fo*Rrfa ^[S^raPi: H 

qi^lt^S %I^: I 9R*R*rfW»T: I WRJ&xfl *J2: I 
f foregRf RT ^ I a*R*IT f^sft H$RiWf: I 

t roftfe 3 i foftR) f srmmr: i ^h^rt vm- 
«R!5R*ri%sft qtrRfaj: (I 


1 M N F and Q add irqjft nfafK 
after n^: but wrongly; J 
supplies the ellipsis by 
more correotly. A reads 
for inoorrectly. 

3 G here adds *ftaf flft 

3 The text of ^ D is here un- 
doubtedly tampered with. J 
alone gives the reading adopt- i 
edi which seems to be the 


correct one as it is supported 
by Nil. A L omit before 

S^orRrferr. A L C P make 

a referfoqgn c P 8rt of th ® p»- 

vious sentence. F N and Q 
add qtVi l toejg r before and 
M <T^rf%W after 3f%fan%- 
jjj^T. Q V Z 'make the two 
sentences one. Y Z have 

arm, and CSJWm tpu and 
*jj35T respectively. 






[ SKOT, 59 


»TT. ft — SHSf — snftft 1 1 TffFT W^l *%- 

| =rPRr%ff *ri*f- 

m- ^ i ifcfrr ?ai%^^R^Tr I #tok 8 

flkf?53T %f | q% 

5I^»T | fq^oi««Hr^f TOTTSPfi^ SFRRff I ffiW I 

®«fit I m ftkw l nw fk i fNt frc q re^RRig- 
*mi w ktr wrc> fprrtr rafq^ fer raffifife ®- 
srorr i spnrc t|^t ^k 5 i 

^^wwrfw w *wprf ffa fR$r *iwr?f- 

WPRIfFP^TPT #R rfIfi|^|«W'HH^^H^ u INWI^ 

wnfiWNR*n^ : i 

tppkwTO^rr i m z$ ^m- 

«f?pt ^fprra% ssrwr i ^ 

ssfai i sf^ff^^rorr %n^Rf n 


i>] 

anw jTrrjRTT dftftpi wmr^n% ; i ^ 

Ml^m I H^MlM^J'^H'TIVjiyui SHW II 


1ST and W insert hero six 
sentences explaining the 
^rir of the definition of . 
but they are absent in older 
Mss. U prints them in brac- 
kets as an interpolation. 

2 The reading is that of U V 
and K. K omits 5TT%dTH, a^d 
T and W orate ^rerf^f^piq^; 
while C reads simply ^yf%~ 

i &r ?r%RfTriTi. 


r^mr 


o a T and W read 

and add ^f ST gagm n 
as a third species. 

4 In the place of this short 
sentenoe S T and W have 
arf%_ 

*Tr^^TVTiIT3r5d'rt$fJW I ft# 
^ ^ M n 

f%^iTfrrsrr. 



skot. 62.] grSflfoqsgi squ ra ifi iwiT m frifon nf 

fl. $ -- 3 TI^# I I ^WTOfr- 

! fcpn’sai®^ ?r siroft g^Rfa— q % gtft II fta- 

! mqvm:— mft n sfafigwis—' i 
; swfo #ifa:*i 5 ayrtiPiaair p»^ II 


rt. ft-srrantft 




< 

fifFT qnsqtft mum II apfki* 


?RT I W<TTft 


[«] 


i tot iftw 5# 
* snn«nn^p%^ 1 3 rf?RT foiftflt * s- 
*pt ffaraTfauf; I imti- 

grrffqfrft f tow tfftwnfirof li , * 


a. tf-mv & i 



fBRfll 


wr. ft ;— aifiRf i Iww fgift- 

•RR flfftsPTCRfW flSSRIRP^PEfftf: || 

ftgNfft — 3TCCfNfn%T?ftft 11 3TSfWiRdlPf ft- 



II 


[^] 

fm i ^ i 

wro; i RTHtr& i ^fWfTOrron 
<r. i $&m- 

1 R prefixes t0 3 T- f explanai ion of stefaf 

^; iQ a ° * 3 C H road tfftwrsiWIS, perhaps 

?S U and W here insert a long better. 



[ scct, 62 


M# 


- -f: * 


ftfil I ^ wPif *i iq^n^ i&i vii Rq<iJ l *r v *r$rh»t- 

i fi wq jqw r ^Am * m- 

I “ *5RRftqRR3R)[ 3RT2Rf” || 

5I3^^TT: ‘r <^ft jt^r’ ffct TOp l fPWWL IWr^ 
qtf^iPtewfoGl %r 3?q# ^tr# 5rtr *m. # ,RtftoT 

sRRftfiRr: %sr gfl q sqfcfl - 

f5ta?n* 1 n q^r^^HNKi«ii nM- 

JJ^fKRT JTFTFPT I W H I 

*n. $t.— ] tf^fc $rfo*E 11 %^ >5w i PMfr 1 
^gq^onr 1 mtft 1 1 

^ ai ^ / W terfr* 1 

$j«<q$4i^: II 

t M ] 

wmnSirc ^is^Rqr 1 $k: 11 

<f. ^T -5 |%tR ^WT%TT#^m^T 3TR!If#Rq- 

wkww *f R- 

RWMiftft ^w 1 ^aPteft$ Rf gn«5fii«w fairer rts^rr- 

ulGJRRqi^ 11 


l N F and Q here add fSJ^JTT^T 

7 ‘ adrts f*»3- 

WRR^* 

3 A reads ^ 5 : OTfarvfft*; N 
F and Q have q<h|<iSf«Kffq »fr. 

3 Q inserts ^before HMMT^. 

4 This is the reading of L and 
M ; CJN P Y Z have the 
same without ^ff before ^ y ^ TT 0 ; 


A reads ffif TOfft- 

5TTswarrwT5iwRrwnr. 

5 A and F have for 

fWlft. 

6 K R and V omit this sentence, 
while S and W omit the next. 

7 F and Q insert here iTT H r W 

qqfrr rft w[w n . 


8ioi. id.] a&tffWn « «fer.' hh 

mW F Sgrffr fcn * w%’ 

qfr %rspfrc^ sft <fl«wift- 
#r$RR**t Tte^' i ^ lurcrftft #itr- 

'^r ?^i3*?H5RT *r i ?wi- 

9RTOi5*n%*nsi^«^^ w# ii 


. gttf SFTFli 3§[fif cl^R^ 3W <T# fc*f- 

^ I ^1 RM^|qf%: I SFPrmM 
qppfal i r * 3T I *& RRtfft: I «WT- 

^ II aii*fl«WW^M fa5*nTOiraT^^f^ I 

wftfo’ ffrr HiwflirsrTOWWwwf^Gi i %i 


za * wtsofticr i dl^«*iwiwii«i5teHwiwwii+ i 
S^TfrK# WRfffasqw l<W( [geW'^Wlft OTIgBWI- 
II RT*tM *m TOT t 

apTCfpft TOR^rf^ rRflSF^Tlfa fWlWT^ *mF{- 

srawraitawara; ww^ 

ftft ^5T I fW:STOl«wfe JWT ?T ^ T TOTRRRTWt 

* PTRWRPft q ^ I zt&mfa RFTF^ I 

sfHRH^wwwwwwwit i ewr ft i »ppt sr s smh^k 

*n^ m\ spmb sft 5wi inn ?w^Rif%5R-- 

^ 3%^ wrwr |R 5*rf^ftwr wm i 


1 A here adds ■ ffg^g n ^ PT HTrT- 

H i 3*g*n*hr, *«t j 

the words seqjnto be spurious 
as no other copy contains 
them* They are also super- 


fluous, as 3Tg tT cgfc fr has already 
onoe been reihrred to, while 
it is doubtful whether 

is recognized as an independent 
proof. 




[SECT. 63. 




®nft $iicr 11 

JPTRI 50[5|HIW^^| q^|^.i JWTSgmROR)RW 5"T: I 

wswww %q: I m f^rq^raf^i^jqf 
g«r: sfgfotr a?m>qfa sm^rnA 3qft#i w*rais^rc 
snsqfft Wr%RRrT3H^ i stfqfSfa r^rt- 

5qq#rci3q^^q*RT<q q^r ^ , fanfo- 

^RMi5?rtr q^^ li 

si3 ^hrt ^«n^qi^rm4fFwq q# i q q ‘ ^1- 


qq^q^qq 

spppcpf ^jqqqft 



qq I m- 
q^r- 


q»H*ti^ ii 

[*«] 

mwfewmftv- i *&m- 

?^h% ’f^qrai^srewtril: m for- i m 
*wfH s# i ft^rwR T^fcr i w wnfoi 
nmgfoft I 5*n<ranftrerfr w qfe- 

4 *rmft ^sft q ^mW u 
a. cft,-3mr*%rq ftq^-srqsn^fa I R^q qjroftq- 
iN^qm%^sif^|q: ii I ‘ qs- 

«rerW ^ i ^ ^Rl ^it^qK Pnq *#i% I qsq’^iqiq* 

1 The passage is variously §n$T$(, while B J read 
worded in * different copies. E differs from all in 

The reading in the text is giving fas^gTRT^Ktsfc 3JI*H. 
that of A B D F U and S. C. 2 X has tr*pj- l5qn§: ^IrTlf 
0 G H Q and W have HH$TOT- f^qH^ WT9[. 



sect. gwftfW r * qfen ' Mi*' 


f^rfNwr i 4 ’ mfaofa- 

gRmw n i ^i- 

ll crl> ssrcfr — s*TP%fr I *rafo 

f^fosjsfcrfr <rarft jRpii^Tps^i^r 11 



^n#- 


— 


?*n. wt- 

^W l fc n I I 

*TMM+I# W\ W I 

r^r m wn %&k. n «mmi^W i <ri *u- 

1 WI^ I ^WTft*TCPTra Ptf- 

qf%4fa <ra%q%: ll 

[^] 

^ faftft ftrc r 1 1 wqkWf^l jRR^rr *Wf I 


3. sft.— ^ ll 

[VU 

4*^4 prC H 


1 C K V omit this sentence, 
but as besides S T it is found 
in R also in a slightly different 
form, it is retained. The sent- 
enoe as it stands in both S 
and R fs corrupt and is there- 
fore amended as above. S 
reads which is 

not intelligible, while R inserts 
cpE before last quite 

superfluously. 

1 u and W read for yjfttqj. 

3 K H J K omit and 

join the two wnteftoss. K adds 

after % 


4 It is impossible to ascertain 
the true reading of this and 
the next passage. A B 0 H 
J U and Q together with S. C. 
and V. V. agree in reading sgg. 

$9>4«04' and 
respectively; while the other 
variants arg^Tqr and irft- 

ijsnwr Wk ar ° found i“ 

D E G K, as well as Nil. I 
have* adopted the latter as be- 
ing grammatically more cor- 
rect, and being supported by 
the high authority of Nil, 
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3PPPR 3$PP* I *T*1T^ 5 

58^11 

«rr. ?t— i f^issi#i^- 
foroRfofa f^^: i 

I i^RP m~ 


[^3 

#rf gfapERT nm^w 
JRT, srt — 5 :^ %<Rft— 5T%^%f% I 3RI«fid<^- 
ft*$B 3 OTT 1 ^#RRR#rlr sqfcRft 

s!#i^ 1 

«lfcrR5Rnft ffa flfaR^g'PRRT- 

<^W^*lRM«»RW?W 0 ^r I 

H^r r fr^i aft mm 1 ara; i ^ 



II 

sfrrt&: II 


H«] 

[W] 

[«•] 


ffo; sra^n h 

i»t] 

ftfoW&CTt '«l$t II 


1 K inurts Q«J: after •*?*: unneoeaearily. 
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[V 9 ^] 


an, «rt. — *»farff i 

I II 

[*] 



II 


[w] 


'feffern I faqr arErerra i ftwrfor 
1 arfawT affair n 

[\SH] 

^tt%^t: i ^tt ttt^t i %in 

?f ^rr^^g?TRTn% ? 4 1 3rgrr^F?rr Fif^rferFr- 
vmfol 1 3FW ^TFT ^FT^FTm^: 5 f^TFTR^: 
$*r%Epftlfa: II 


<r. f^%-FFErc i ewKsnnftiT- 

— 3Tg^^t I ^^Rf^lfifaTCunqig^fa I 3T- 
3*T^stoTfTrWPT I •T’ft - 

t^FTiw — 3F^r^r n wn^slr %ft- 

mPT^pn: I $71^ l^T- 


1 C and X read aff^Tt f^$PT°, ^ ^ ^ rea< * fifcRFWTTO% 

and K arfcR^ D omits 4 E J X have ij>U4?4:‘, D G X 

nr*fr. iDSePt irnr after sm, 

2 G J Q U W X # omit j 5 D H J read ^ r ^W41M^f >:; C 

and join the two sentences. - an <* ®* ^ave 





afWWP 
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ipT: I stonRii H I (wi ltft- g* R>4<feft «.3rc. 

fiforT T^PT^II 

^tt. *rr . — tor tor sfa i 

1 3f3*rc*R$ sfcr i 

*tfl% f^mT^TRFT ^TTc^mi^rstoifH-. 
SVKW«llfen>K»l3M XRqf^ 

^m%: I *# JT^s^l^f: 

WW^fd*ITOWn«»2iI^l^rar | 

31*pTO ^f^flHHM l fd^lfo : II 
1 («*) 

=^rtto *r ? 1 i sr^fer- 

TOft^7#TiR(; | ^Mr«l$g«qR R^ | $3 ^ | %- 
wm^ i 3 RTOf i gpTOfr^- 
^Rton % 4 ii 

^ORTf — I 3#PJrpfrri cfjj^- 
^*nc- — I I ^r^'TORfg^ir | ^jj. 
JTR^T^q^: II 

( VSV9 ) 

wuh^ i % gqiprfrfo% ig^^ 

I <r fnrr i >R g* re m V ii 


1 Instead of ge q q s PH 1 * 3 4 ^ - N has 
gulf 1%. Z adds jjuj after 5^- 
U7j. Other copies omit the 
word altogether, but wrongly. 

* K adds <T?T3sn%P*. 

3 A B D have E H J X 

insert grfft before forgg * also 
in the next sentence. 

4 K omits jjisj. G J add ^ 

after perhaps better; Q 


U and W omit the whole 
sentence. 

5 C E G J Q u X and W omit 
<rem^ret. x has 
instead tRirr^frt 1 Wf 

?W% ' H hB8 <rc»rat =#m 

for 'HNr^TB;, before y sq^m - 
«*ffr%. A1DF insert j^ffT 
before *sq?mTf 



s*or. 79.3 m eftor. tt 



<r, swtrafa— fawfoft i 

i%3R°n*i f*RfW 

I R3»ERf I cTC fmRRRRanft: II 
ffT. ft . — srft $m* ft— I 
qR ^RR ^ ft R HRl^eTOfafS: I ftRRf^foflfTRFt 

C^PIRR* I aA^ai3W RWIflf^n^miSR- 

f#wr* II 

_ ^ ( M 

f. ?$.— fi$R S5«pfa— II 
?fT. ft,— ffo I faftFtS WfT% 
^fRT: I 3R ff 5fR&PT ??n&fT^f^R: I 


[^] 

•• fffpr- 1 i 

5 mgmii 



1 N places this sentence after the 

next, omitting snf^. Other 
copies except A J Y omit the 
sentence altogether. Y omits 
the next sentence. Q and F 
insert TCi*mir<nit MiT^- 
TOfcrcreftn: before JR 

jnwrr 0 . 

2 The passage is variously read 
by K R V S U and W. Mss. 

C and V end here. 

3 E G R K add 3RcTT after 

ftfNr:; x add. i 


OTW TrmOR: 3TOf5IT%^ 

^f?T?f5TTTO I 

4 This is a portion of a 
long abstruse passage in W 

l not found in other Mss. 

i 

5 A B E J omit anfsTOTtl 
which is however necessary. 

6 5 G J only insert but 

their reading h& been adopted 
as making the sentence more 
grammatical. 
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<r. tf—wim 3$^— l q j ftsflNfl N R - 

m fadfa i i 315 . 

aftewis: — 1 ^ to fft fofagikfifcif^m- 
ARigMwwi^ft g^PRf^r wm- 
fofa: I 9HHHMrafonftfl I 55*RW^T^5ROR^: i m- 
^5*PW|R II 

^n, #r .— wm RwR — ■ 1 #ftot ftfas- 

WrsfiR#^r j^r- 
m*( 11 q^nf«r 1 qf^p^^i^RcrrapTR m 


( <s° ) 


ararfc top nmw I ^r%; $ ^m\ mffa- 
ires: 1 ^qR^Rrt i %rfe^Rte^r - 
yRlM^rafS^^IPTRJ 1 w\ ^r% ret ?n^ftfrr 1 ?it^t- 
r wHjH^i#%5ur^qtRTgi^>^Rr^: ?r«rr re: ret 
^ wftRr* 11 


<r. $r . — rptotc 3$rcfrr-3Mii^RGi 1 3nro?n?tRftsqr- 
5$ 1 TO^Rf^rf&gI^-3RTftftRr I RR- 
4 lPl^lR^I^P|f%: awmfo : 

wp: II IRS | TOl^an fifaR PlW- 

- 3 FRT sft 1 »ni»rawwR^iR«ii«w-fnWR 11 

vii 11 gRt ^ i^RR wnfl TO w $- 

1 tr refa$fl 11 

srRPTR t ^R— 


1ST and W omit this sentence | 2 Q and U omit (nrf^ 9 
and K. R. omit the ne*t. 




sior. io.] afrftfonn * efen tt 

|%*S- 

^rr* ^nrm sfcf jtffar frfrsRR: 8 : i kiwS 
if q ^ $T *RfiWI flRRf^RtSTR: I WW^f TOrft 

flPnRRR^rf^P: II ^4)R|*rRtsfr I gfg R R fi g T f: 
W JTRftft 5TlWH%- 

^1 I it JTRrflf^ I I 

^*t^»rt%srrRr <^r a#wrc: 

# TCT^SR^RRRFR 

q#: I 

qtfft: I SRPTOR&r ^ I %TO|fe- 

^ wfarcftft gR: i 
<R I 3RRT«Wf|q»ft %^TR ft^TTORR I SRRRR'r 
m ^ sflfifai: 3R^«nsRWI^ I WPTCR: RmRt%*T 
q^p^ 4 I spTRRRT^f^p ^^TRRR SmRRSTT- 
RRPRStfo tfm II 

«n. *t. — W!R Awfa-3Rlftftfil I PWNicI 



1 A*s reading is corrupt and 
makes no sense. The reading 
of J has been adopted as the 
most intelligible ; although 
even with it the passage is 
vague. N F Y Q and Z agree 
with J but omit gjji^ W has 

foasr for «rff* 

2 The passage seems to have 
been tampered with. The read- 
ing of A J is retained in the 
text, as being diost probably 
the original. After: y j fUHW 


p a<J ds T- 

epjRTWr: ; all other 
copies read ^q^rKHUTT^, and 
some of them omit the follow- 
ing words up to SRffftn’e 

3 C L M N Y Z omit the word 
Hffoftfltare? , which however 
makes no difference of sense as 
both expressions „ are common. 

4 N F and Q add yfjr after 
^ but the words seem to be 
interpolated. 



tV tnfe.fio; 

1 ii 3 wNt- 
m ftSTTCft — II 

[«u 

#rt ^rf^rt # 

fatfii 


3 . ^3 ^IOI--5^q--^^R--^^-^Sl^-^|^fT- 

^ht dwnr^^if^r # »iron% 

wk #r*w m . — i 

^3 spteftfa’ gigsrfa* sfcra; i aiWmf i ^RlfT 
gfor: I m ^T 1 ^ *F%' I % ^ittwww: I 
qawitr I ^PT: I ^ %ff: I *r =* ^?WT5TT- 

I 5J%5R 5 :^- 

frfW I SOTdt I s^fa^HIWPT%$: fo- 

3F3: | I 1 ^*TT g|g: | 

I ^WH^TT f^T I 

^5*JT JfR WHW^: : I SffaTT- 

Jig^n^RR w ^t^i 3ra§g* snfa: i m- 



1 S T U and W omit this, ex- i E q^ t after ^fiff; they also 
cept Ifo l fe&ft , and instead insert q* after 3%q. 
of it give 9. long passage 3 This is the reading of C O J 


which is not found in other L P Y Z. A has 
c °Pi* 8 ' $ \ fiw which bakes no sense. 

9 J X Q and W insert and N reads xpffii after gff, 



sect. 8i.] ci$$fqw ^ *h 


RR Sff^iicn^ sropfo STR^I^ 3?/H JpRrfc 
3R3*nw sjfRf sp^rrf^r: jRugfrr q%%F^^or 

'k&imw I i* 


^ SRft 5rft5R% 5T f J« p q % : #fr: 

wWPifa i wtrpr ^RuMri 5i%- 

%r' i 

R^rfeTc^ I 

R T^STf^^ I ^S-^l^JRVl^f W < 3 W X - 

^q#ri^r f$^!% c r i Rir^fei; sfitnwer- 

fFT I JT ^ f^WPIRl 3?f%SRf|f : | ^jp^RF#- 

*T ^il*1;J J W» f?* 
3^r: I 3*T l s wft* 

pRn^R^Fn^RRif^sRTiF^rf^ jr^rpwk&k^ *tpt- 

^ ^ ” fR5T f%¥[ 



1 G reads gQ^Rnf 7- j 

^TOferrffrfa %?T. | 

2 A P read sn?TCT? &»* SHIfST, | 

which is wrong; M has | 

^HT, which is probably a mis- 
take for sj^r ( 

3 ^ and Q add fltmw sr^i%- 
*&TT^ “ fter STfftT#7nf, but I 


it is superfluous. A P wrongly 
separate from °^T^ip jf 

and join ,it to ST 3 {$<y. q[ t which 
makes no sense. 

j 

4CLMNQYZ put this be- 
for « A and Q 

have jTP r a wimy i; . J is 

doubtful. 
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tom:' II ^ $to«m i ?%: 
«torai<*. i towifwt «rptr R^RdiRR i im 
ftft* fttoiqnfrcT R^rncRi^ i #r- 

%3J ftto: i %jt ‘ ^rRtlWTWTRro 
^FRlfc #TCRT I 

# to4!&S^fR I “ ^rto- 

^t^ptr ” f^ntr IrRsq#^: toq>$ 

%r i stsfrrt si#*frr sto- 

CWNRR^JNKd^l ai^WRI^ I ^<kftdWW^ 

qtost ^tftr;: i $totoTT*r- 

^k to sto fR f&^rc ww toto. i snwa^r 
Altera; i t# ^ fwr^fara; f% 

jt% q^Tc^rRiwrw^T JiWtotoira i *% *i^fr- 

^IKI^f^FTK ^^TT “ q=qft 'T^ 


55FT: I R^rTmI^ «TTdRq spfiq 5T1%: I OT- 

?pfr»rf I ?r ^ sn%#r n 


q^T^TRH q*q 5f%R %: IdSTTfll “31RITT 3T 

to% *rtor fttortor:” %ik «pr 





JTJRR^N^' 


1 A J Z omit 3TITT. if foa l rtffrtim , «« O f 

2 A reads wrongly which appear to be wrong. 

«CT$i*Tf^ for 3F%T?f q^T q»Pf- 4 This is the reading of Q ; .T 
TSrtff. N Y and Z read HTOTRT’. 

3 This is. the reading of J N. while A reads tg [ rt« TT ^» TT S 

A JP have ftf^q»n3fi : ??T't. L g jfcfra , both of which make no 

M . l^n^lT- sense ; L M P are also corrupt. 



shot. 8i. j v» 

f^msRT frrereirft *Nfa%n i <r;rr gcgqft&qNift- 
# ^rr %l^mRronjR# sit 
tfWMWf^MWFlwirSFWft flft $l»IWHI0MWrit 

^^r^-NTH^r %wpt ftuuwft'^sIwRr- 
wo&Ri “ ^ fafoqrffyg*# *tft: 'rh FHfaswi ” 
fit dmwifiw I ‘JT3 “ SRMlIS&IWf qtf %t> *fT- 
^r ” fft q^rrsfr ^^m^wRorrifFT^ofr: ^rgw*c ffa 
l “ faftPlRftto $qRr i sh r fcrefiffo" 
«n^r r qrq^ i 3PRrcmq^f^H %q*s snfo ^:” irt- 
fcrrq^wr fR^R RMRr qi ^ i ms fa mmi *r 
Wr; i swrrp^to m-. qn sf ii 

JBNpJqfe far ^Ifoi 

^fr li 

JRT. «ft. — q qq i ftfi I W0I^?RR5R>RfRR^- 


^rqfRI|%:^qRl%R fit sp^ ^ ^fjRT SRIW- 


1 After ^rf^TTcf G V add 


“ d 

^ffRT. 


2 This colophon is found in J ■ 
alone, and is inserted here be- j 
cause it is important. It also j 
occurs;, in two # other works of ; 
our author. 

3 This is the reading of R and 


U. B omits iwiuraifcr — 4 : , 
and joins 3tV»f«Tf to next 
sentence. S and W read the 
passage differently. Different 
Mss. g.ve various colophons, 
while S and W add a verse, 
which are omitted here. 
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m*&l fa^TT ?fi?re i &fag : II 
^^Mtrf^rr ^ *wih: ii 



NOTES. 


Sect. I. 

*r 

u Having enshrined the Lord of the universe in my hearty 
and having made a salutation to the pre - 
Opening prayer. ’ ceptor , I ccmpcse this Compendium of all 

B 

knowahle things far the easy comprehension 
of beginners . " 

1. Following the usual orthodox practice, the author 
begins his work with a prayer to the deity and a 
salutation to the preceptor. This *7^, say the com- 
mentators, is necessary for the completion of a work, and 
for two reasons ; first because it is enjoined by the Strut i, 
and secondly because its necessity is proved by inference. 
Of course there is no express Yedic text enjoinipg # the 
but the existence of such a text can he assumed on 
the authority of good usage ), by the well-known 

rule laid down by Jaimini 3wnr ‘ a Sruti text is 

to be inferred when an express one is not to be found/ The 

argument for inferring ‘ a S'ruti text on the authority of 
is thus stated by T. D. — A is an act enjoined 
by the Vedas, because it has always been the object (Ato) of 
uncommon ( ) and unprohibited (stfibTicT) practice 
of wke men, like and other rites. It is obvious that this 
inference is only avilable for the assumption of a text, 
when the happens to be 3*537!^^ ( uncommon or 

sacred ) and ( unprohibited ). An is 

that which is not ^TiTT^sriF, i. e. caused by our own inclina- 
tions, such as the ordinary human acts of eating and drinking, 
but which is practised as a duty rather than as a pleasure ; 
while it is when it is not expressly prohibited by 

S'ruti like the performance of a S'raddha ceremony at 

night. 

1* Jaim. S. I. 33. 

10 
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2. The Vedic origin of a having been thus esta- 

blished, the additional inference which proves its necessity 
for the completion of a book is rather of secondary im- 
portance. It is to be admitted however as a TO, 

an argument supporting the Sruti. This inference is based 
on our experience that a book is finished when it is com- 
menced with aWf«j, and not. otherwise. This experience 
however, says an objector, is not invariable. We have 
instances of works which are left unfinished in spite of 
ample in the beginning, and also of books that were 
completed without the superfluous aid of a HW. The reply 
given to this objection is hardly convincing. It is founded 
on the maxim nffb TO&ffoT, and can only be justi- 

i) 

fied on the supposition that the necessity of has been 
already incontrovertibly proved by the stjjftRTSgfft, and that 
the secondary inference isj^>e accepted only so far as it 
supports that S'ruli. The ^Hhor says that in those cases 
where the books were left ulBnished in spite of the JTfSJ, 
the obstacles must be support to have been too numerous 
to be overcome by the aimjunt of JT^ actually made, 
while, in the contrary instances of works completed without 
the we might presume that the author had offered 

the required prayer, either in his previous birth or silently in 
his mind, although he did not insert it in his book. 

3. The second line of the stanza indicates, as is usually 

done, what are called the four Anubandhas, 

Mas. 3 * * * * 8 f° Vr Anuban ~ or neoessary elements of a literary work. 

These are:- 1 (subject matter) 2 mmI-jw 

< purpose ) 3 (connection) and 4 ewfctfir ( person for 
whom the book is written ). The stfNnfir in this case is a 
i. e. not an infant ( wfaT ), but one who is JTJOTSIT’JT'TJ, able 
to understand and retain the lessons given by bis tutor. 

Two things are necessary for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, a supple understanding ( ), and a retentive 
memory ( ) ; and only he who possesses these 
two qualities is fit to learn this tiastra. S. p. would have 
the SR* to be one who is 
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*. e. one who has mastered grammar, poetry and vo- 
cabulary, but does not know Logic. QTCrT'rwr explains the 
purpose ( spftSR ) why a new work like this is undertaken, 
when there were already many ably written treatises on the- 
; subject. The name at once explains the subjeot 

matter ( fifopr ), namely as well as its connection with 
the method of treatment adopted in the book ( Profit ). Is 
defined as ePFTfft ftk *5(Tf%rff**l«rk The word 

is employed in Nyaya writings in several different senses, 
but the one intended here is quite unusual. It is rarely met 
with anywhere except in the titles of a few manuals similar 
to the present work, spch as and 

&rg primarily means a collection but here it signi- 
fies a compendium or brief exposition. T. D. and T. C. de- 
fine it simply softer V. V. and S. C. give a 

more elaborate definition, making a ggg comprise three 
parts, namely, 3%gr ( simple enumeration ). grew ( definition ) 
and ( examination or exposition ). The present book 
contains all these three. from Sec. 2 to Sec. 9 

and their «r$ror and gftw together from Sec. 10 to the end. 

4. Either the passage srjp't etc. is corrupt or the 
author has commited a strange soleoism. 
A disputed reading j have retained the reading of A, because, 
while it is found in most of the copies, it 
is not much worse than the others given by F, Q or N. If 
Kirartavali and Kadambari are the well-known works pf that 
name* they are quite inappropriate as opposite instances of 
the efficacy of Kirartavali, if it be the commentary 

on PraiastapUda’s scholium on the aphorisms of Karfidda, 
by the famous logician Udaijamcarya, is supposed to be 
an unfinished work, said to extend only as far as the section on 
f^T; but the eight Mss. collected by Pandit Vindhyetwari 
Prasad Dube for his edition in Benares Sanskrit Series oon- 
tain only the chapters on £«? and mg. It however begins 
with a trip? to the Sun and Creator, and may therefore be a 
fit instance of non-completion in *spite of *np&. But Rdr 
dambari too, if it is the same as the well-known work of 
hUnabhatta , remained unfinished, although it opens with no 
less than 20 verses of *Tf S. Kddambari therefore cannot 
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serve as a counter-instance of a work completed without a 
unless of course we resort to the two-fold supposition, 
that its completion by the author’s son is to be considered 
as CTTttfr proper, and that the opening does not form 
part of the book. The latter supposition is apparently sup- 
ported by T. D's subsequent words irainrfSft' tlf g 

$7 which are interpreted by some to mean that the 
verses are outside the book. But the interpretation is not 
approved by Ntlakardha who takes the word to mean 
Either therefore the author ’committed a mis- 
take or he meant some other Kadamlart which is not known 

• 

at present. The difficulty is no doubt removed in M. which 
reads jvsmft for but the reading is not sup- 

ported by any other copy and is probably an emendation of 
some one who perceived the mistake. The commentator T. 
C. also omits Kadambaru and mentions in its stead a srnwr- 
*n§crar?qr. The other readings given in F, Q and N, and 
apparently supported by Nilakantf.a and S. G, are equally 
fahlty, since although the solecism as regards Kadamlart is 
removed, a similar one is committed about Kiraymali which 
is neither completed nor is devoid of HfFcff. T. C. and S. C. 
avoid the difficulty about Kirayaxali by substituting 5UT%3>- 
3P*n?r for it. Of course there is the possibility that 
Kirayaiali may have been finished by its author and a por- 
tion of it is now lost ; but the supposition is improbable, 
and does not lessen a whit the difficulty as regards the 
actual presence of *1^. Some have supposed that the 
Kiraydxali mentioned here is a and not the com- 

mentary of Udayana, but no such work is known. In short 
whatever reading we accept, the difficulty created by the 
mention of Kiraydmli and Kadamlart as opposite instances 
is insuperable, since both of them, being incomplete in 
spite of a long or short are works exactly of the same 
nature. 
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SECT. II. q^noT-- 

“ There are seven Categories : — Substance, Quality, 

Action, Generality, Particularity, Co- 
The seven categories, inherence or Intimate relation aud Nega- 
tion. ” 

1. The Dipika following the etymological sense of the 
word ( iqw arch ) defines a as ‘a thing having a name’ 

( ). sr*f is a thing to which the 

senses travel ( =fc^vflPidinifr d TT: ), i. e. any external object 
which is comprehended by the senses. therefore, 

rheans any object that is namable. Other definitions of gqptr 
-convey the same sense. S. C. defines as 

while T. C. and S. P. as srfitfcffifrwfciq, i. e. any thing which 
is an object of knowledge. A thing however which is know- 
able must also have a name; and so knowability ( iPT^ ) 
and namability ( srfuu nf? ) regarded as defi nitions of TTpfr 
areTntercKangeaEIeT The word is invariably used by ttuT 
Vat sesikas in this composite sense. 

* 

2. The rendering of the word by ‘category/ 

though not quite accurate, is convenient 
-Aristotle's categories, and useful for al] practical purposes. 

Ballantyne used the word ‘category,' 

•while Qolebrook translated by ‘predicament’ ; but both 
renderings are inaccurate, inasmuch as they imply something 
which can be predicated of another, while implies not 
■only a thing which is predicable of another, but also a thing 
which is capable of having something predicated of it. 
Categories, especially in the Aristotelian 6ense, are a classi- 
fication of predicates only, and not an enumeration of all 
namable things ( including both subjects and predicates 
as the Paddrthas of the Vaisesikas are. In this respect, 
the classification of the Vaisesikas is superior to that of 
-Aristotle. The latter enumerated ten categories, 1 Sub- 
stance, 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Relation, 5 Place, 6 Time, 

? Posture, 8 Appurtenance or Property, 9 Activity and 10 
Passivity. Of these the last nine only can be properly said 
to be predicable of something else, i. e. substance, but sub- 
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stance itself, being assumed to be an Ens (Being) independ- 
ent of all attributes, cannot be predicated of anything. It 
cannot be predicated even of itself, because in that case it 
will be an attribute and not substance. Thus in including; 
substance among the categories Aristotle confounded the no- 
tion of a predicable with that cf a namable thing ; but Ka- 
y ada is not open to the charge inasmuch as his Dravya is 
a namable thing, and therefore a Padartha. Notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, however, the word category has been 
employed in so many senses by subsequent European philo- 
sophers that one is almost justified in using it as an equiva- 
lent of also. In the history of t philosophy, the cate- 
gories have been successively a classification of universal 
things, or of words, or of forms of thought; and consequently 
they have now come to mean simply the highest classes to 
which all the objects of knowledge can be reduced and in 
which they can be arranged in subordination and system.. 
In this general sense, Kanada's Padarthas are as much cate- 
gories as those of Aristotle or of Kant or of Mill ; only that 
their number and arrangement would vary according to the 
fundamental principle on which the classification is based,, 
and the purpose for which it is intended. The classification 
of Aristotle is mainly logical, that of Knnada metaphysical. 
One is concerned with notions and propositions, the other with' 
external objects which give rise to those notions. The seven 
Padarthas of the Vaisesikas can therefore be easily appor- 
tioned among the categories of Aristotle. Dravya and Guya 
correspond to Substance and Quality, respectively. Aris- 
totle ’s Quantity is classed among the Guyaa by Kaydda. 
Relation is of two kinds: Samyoga and Samavaya, the first of 
which is a Guya and the second a distinct Padartha. The 
remaining categories really fall under relation in its widest 
sense, but some of them are separately recognized by the 
Vaisesikas. Thus Time and Place are Dtavyas. Activity 
is Katma while Passivity is simply negation of it. Proper- 
ty may be Samanya, Viieqa or any common attribute- 
called by later Naiyayilaa an Vpadhi. Lastly Posture is 
and is at best a Guya. Aristotle does not men- 

t 

tion Abhava or negation as he deals only with Ena or Being. 
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3, The various classifications of Padarthas, given by 
Indian systematists, can be likewise reduced to the seven 
Padarthas and vice vtrsa, if one clearly understands before- 
hand the particular standpoint of each. Nyctya writings do 
not explain the process by which the seven-fold division of 
PadStihas was first obtained, but if we may make a guess, 

the process must have been something 
Pad3rtha8 CatU>nS this. A notion is either positive or 

negative, and so the external object of a 
notion might be ur* or aw*, wv things again are of two 
kinds, properties'and a common substratum in which they 
reside. The latter id yar Of the properties, again, some 
‘reside in many objects conjointly, others in individual’things 
singly. The first is *TOTT«r, while the latter class is again 
divisible into properties that are stationary and those that 
are evanescent t. e. G«T and The remaining two Padar- 
thas, and are assumed to explain the special 

theories of Vaisesikus. Other Indian philosophical schools 
also have their own classification of things, suited to their 
particular doctrine or theory. Every system of science or 
philosophy in ancient times thought it necessary to hpgin 
by arranging the Universe into a few elementary ‘classes. 
Thus Octama enumerates sixteen Padarthas, necessary for 
the functions of logic : the Vedantins have two, Cit and 
Acit 5 the Ramanujas, one more, Isvara ; the Sahkh- 
yas, twenty-five ; the Mimdnisakas eight ; and so on. All 
schools do not use the word qyw exactly in thp same 
sense. It is used even more loosely than the word category 
in Europe, and often-times implies nothing more than topics 
to be treated in a book. 

4. The Tarka»Dlpika says that the word TOT is used to 

exclude a larger number. T. D. and other 

Why seven. commentaries here give a curious dis- 

quisition as to whether an eighth Paddr 
tha can be logically proved. An eighth Padartha is either 
known or unknown. If it is known, it exists and the res- 
triction to seven is wrong ; if however it is unknown it 
connot be netfati ved. because there can belao negation of an 
unknown quantity^ This dilemma is cleared by defining 
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qfcniw to be ftcqiflqHkfrWWMito , i. e. the genus TfTvJ is 
covered by any one of the seven species, Dravya etc. The 
passage, however, beginning with 3!? is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, as it is questioned by Nilahaytha, who remarks, “ 

xiRift’ er srfaftirT sfrn*.’ ’ 

5. It is probable that the word ‘seven’ is used merely 
to emphasize the seven-fold enumeration 
A guess. of the modern Vaisestkas as distinguish- 

ed from the six Padarthas of Kanada and 
the sixteen of Gotama. The original aphorisms of Kariada 
mention only six categories, and the seventh, 3WW, is added' 
by commentators on the ground that the six up to HJRW 
being all HR things, i. e. entities , necessarily imply their 
contradictory the non-entity. Consequently many first di- 
vide things into HR and 3TOR, the former being then sub- 
divided into six. The sixteen categories of Gotama, and 
several others assumed by other Naiyayikat, are reconciled 
with the sevenfold enumeration by T. D. in its concluding 
passage. 1 


Ssci’. III. ^anfor. 

“ Of these seven categories ( S. C.) the 
class Dravya comprises nine , and nine 
Substances . only : — Earth % Water , Light , Air , Ether y 

Time , Space , Soul and mind. 

1. Out of the seven categories enumerated in the pre- 
ceding section, the author now mentions the nine sub- 
divisions of the first, Substance . T. D., T. K., T. C. and S. C. 
give two definitions of viz . 5cq?^3TnWirr^C and 

to which may be added and ; but 

all these, except perhaps the last, are defective. The first 
appears like a purely verbal definition, or a truism which 
teaches us nothing new about the thing defined. S. C. how- 
ever tries to justify it by arguing that (ft is independ- 

ently proved, either by direct perception or by inference. 
The inference is put thus, Hiwfo fl ww r *T ffefe- 


1. P. 64 supra , 
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■ ^HN^gw i, t. e. the intimate 

causality residing in a Dravya is distinguished by some 
attribute ( which is the genus Dravya or substantiality ) 
because every causality such as that of a stick has a distin- 
guishing attribute. The* argument of course makes two 
assumptions which are not yet proved, viz. that only a 
Dravya can be an intimate cause, and that such a cause must 
have some attribute to distinguish it. The second definition 
is superior though still defective. If we say that a. sub- 
stance is anything in which qualities reside, we excl ude an 
important class of ^substances, namely all created thi ngs just 
"at the moment of their production, when according to the 
theory of the Naiyagikas they are without any attribute. 

amr ftg'tir gsq fireist is an axiom of Nyaya, for if the 
qualities are supposed to rise simultaneously with the sub- 
stances and not a moment later, all distinction between 
qualities and substances will virtually disappear. The defi- 
n ition »THgg[ will not therefore apply to Dravyas at the first 
moment of their creation and i s therefore srernr. The defect is 
remedied by amplifyingTFtEus. 

WtV Although products in the first moment are 

without attributes, they possess even then a ( t. e. gang' 
in this case ) which co-exists with qualities in the same sub- 
stratum. But such a definition again would be too w ide ha- 
c ause qwT V existence ) is also a snfit that is co-existent with 
qualities; he nce t he wor d frwrmsr is inserted in the deifiu - 
tion to qualify STrfSt This amplificat ion however makes th e 
latter detinitioh alrhost^v erbal as the first 
onTy~the word far?* is avoided. Though thus theoretic 
cally fauTty. the definition is good for all practical pur- 
poses." Tfie'defihitioh WWlfi+HUW* is teohntoafiy correct* 
for only a Dravya can be the fnrnfiPjE Tgr of a P ioduotZbut 
it is 'trRNfirrife as being based on a peculiar doctrine of Vai~ 
sesikaa and is not therefore easily intelligible to ordinary 
(>eople. 


2. The difficulty of defining* a substance accurately 
arissg from its very nature. A definition which is not to be 
merely verbal must be an exhaustive enumeration of all 
essential attributes; but a substance ex hypotheae is something 
11 
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that, while underlying all attributes, is quite distinct from 
them. Now if the qualities which are enumerated as the defini- 
tion of substance are essentially and invariably connected' 
with it, they are part and parcel of substance itself, and not 
attributes distinct from it; while if they are not so connected 
they do not constitute a definition. This dilemma has per- 
plexed philosophers of all ages and countries, and conse- 
quently many of them, like Berkeley in England and the 
Bauddhas in India, ha ve denied any independent entity such 
as a substance altogether. This i6 not a satisfactory solution, 
however, as the necessity of having some' subtr:i turn for the 
qualities still remains. To obviate ’ this, others like the 
Vedantins acknowledge the reality of substance but call its- 
manifestation indefinable, or WTUf. 

2. The propriety of is the same as that of TOT in 
the last section, the words being used to- 
Why nwe. limit the number of substances to nine 

only. T. D. here controverts the posi- 
tiqn of the Hhatta school of Mimamskas that darkness 
is a dravya. Darkness, says the objector, is a substance be- 
cause it is blue andjnoveg, and therefore the definition of 
Dravya, strictly applies to it. 

What is darkness. darkness cannot be classed under any 
of the nine dravyas above enumerated. 
As darkness has colour it oannot fall under any of the last 
five, ether, time, space, soul and mind, which are colourless. 
It is not air because it has neither touch nor oonstant mo* 
tion which are the attributes of air. It is not light, as it has 
neither bright oolour, nor hot touch. It is not water because- 
it has neither cool touoh nor white colour, the colour 
of water. Lastly it is not earth, because it has neither 
scent nor touch. Darkness therefore, not falling under any 
of the nine dravyas , must be regarded as a tenth one, and 
so the restriction to nine is wrong. Having thus stated the 
objector’s argument in fyjl, T. D. answers it by declaring 
that darkness is, according to the Naiyayikas, merely the 
negation of light. A tenth dravya can be either with or 
without oolour ; but darkness cannot be the ‘latter as it' is 
blue. Nor can it be a substanoe having colour, because-' 
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every such substance requires light for being perceived with 
the eyes, while darkness is perceived only when there is no- 
light. Darkness is therefore defined as 
iTTV:, i. e. ab sence of large and illuminating li ght in gene ral. 
The S. C. explains the propriety of each word in the defini- 
tion thus : The word *rwtwr implies that darkness is total' 
absence of any light whatever, and not the absence of a 
particular light such as that of the sun or the moon or a 
lamp. The word is necessary because otherwise 

there will be no darkness wherever there is gold which is- 
classed by NaiyUyihaa under Tejas. "Finally UT3T excludes 
the possibility of darkness being negatived even by minute 
particles of light. How is then the perception of blue colour- 
and motion in darkness to be accounted for ? T. D. 
declares it to be a misapprehension. Besides the above two. 
views with respect to the nature of darkness, Madhavacarya 
the author of Sarvadariatia-Samgraha 1 mentions two more, 
namely those of &ridhara, the reputed author of Nyaya- 
Kandali and of a section of the Pr&bhakara school of Mimath- 


nakas. The first mentions that darkness is nothing more than- 
the blue colour imposed on something else, thus making 
darkness a quality only ; while the latter call it absence of 
knowledge of light, and not that of light itself. A fifth 
doctrine would say that instead of regarding darkness as the • 
absence of light we should deem it dravya and regard 
light itself as the absence of darkness. But these views are 
not warranted by experience, and the one propounded above • 
as to darkness being the absence of light is the most satis* 
factory. The controversy, however, well illustrates the apti- - 
tude of Indian mind for hair-splitting. 


3. Incidentally T. D. gives under this section the 
three characteristic marks of a perfect de* 
Definition. finition. T. D. defines a as fjww- 

i. e. an attribute free from the 
three faults. A more scientific definition of swfur, however,, 
is that given by Vstsyayana sfircRintrafifl’TO’wf a . 


i. Sarv. D. 8. Calc, ed, p. 108. 
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definition is an attribute which differentiates the definitum 
from all things different from itself . 1 In other words 
is 'what English logicians call a 'differentia. ’ Another defi- 
nition of is ansjfcn, which with the qualifications men- 
tioned by T. D. means the same thipg as the preceding. A 
i fourth definition and one of a somewhat different kind is stotut- 
and is defined as 

a characteristic mark which exactly covers all (t. e. not more 
nor less ) things denoted by the definitum. From this it will 
be seen that the idea of a definition entertained by Indian 
logicians was somewhat narrow. It was not an exclusive 
enumeration of all the essential characteristics of a thing, but T 
only a differentia, or “ laying down the boundary ” ( as the 
word definition etymologically means ) which separated the 
'thing defined from everything else. The function of a defi- 
nition was more negative than positive ; that is, a defini- 
tion was more often intended merely to eiclude all things 
other than the definitum than to give us any accurate notion 
-of the definitum itself. Accordingly any characteristic that 
waq. peculiar to the definitum was made to serve the pur- 
pose. 'The consequence was that the definitions of the 
NaiySyikas often became merely verbal or nominal, which 
satisfied the ear as it were but conveyed no idea of the thing 
-defined. and which are 

given by Annat'nbhatta as definitions of and re- 

spectively, may be mentioned as instances of this kind of in- 
consequential definitions. Another device employed to es- 
cape difficulties was first to give a wide description of the 
definitum and then to narrow it down by the express exclu- 
sion of superfluous objects by using words like fR? or 
• as for instance, the definition of etc. For 

practical purposes, however, the definitions of Naiyaythas are 
generally useful and often ingenious ; and a student bearing 
the above limitations in mind will esoape the misconcep- 
tions and prejudices that are likely to arise owing to the 
peculiar form of many definitions he will meet with in the 
•coarse of his study. 


1. Vnt. on G. S. 1. 1, 2. 
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4. The three faults mentioned in the definition of 

given by T. D. are ausnit, antarrfg, and 
Its three defects ajamt is t. e. 

non-pervasion by the characteristic of a. 
portion of (the class donated by) the deflnitum. For instance, 
if we define a cow as a tawny animal, we -exclude all black,., 
red or white cows. 3Urhvrfff is extension of the attribute 
to things not denoted by the defimtum , as when we define a 
cow as a horned animal, and thereby include buffaloes that 
have horns but are not cows. awfaw is the total absence of 
the characteristic -from the definitum itself, as when we define 
a cow to be an animal with uncloven hoofs. Of these srawr 
is only a kind of etamtr in excelsis. In short, a proper defi- 
nition ought to be neither too narrow, nor too wide, nor 
totally false. If, for instance, we define a cow to be an ani- 
mal having a dew-lap, we avoid all the three faults, since 
all cows have dew-laps and none but cows have them. It is 
not possible always to have such a perfect definition. 
Annambhatta often employs simple enumeration instead of a 
regular definition; and when even this is not possible he 
contents himself with an approximate description. For 
examples of the first see Sects. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9, while for 
the latter see Sects. 8, 11. 12, 20, 25-32. Such enumera- 
tions or descriptions, besides, are better suited to the un- 
trained understandings of the Jbeginners for whom this trea- 
tise is mainly written. The author has wisely relegated all 
abstruse definitions and discussions to the commentary. 


Sect. IV. ijoit: 

“ There are twenty-four qualities, viz. colcur, taste, odour, 
touch, number, dimension or magnitude, seve- 
Qualities. ralty, conjunction cr contact, disjunction, 

priority or propinquity, Tosteriaity or remote- 
ness, neight, fluidity, viscidity, sound, intellect cr unaerstanding, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort or volition, merit, demerit 
and faculty. " 1 
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The T. D. defines a Gum as gerara i fi r m* , possessing the 
genus Gums, or vfit wtnmmq 

Quality defined. “ possessing generality and being at the 

same time different from substances and 
motions .” The first is only a verbal definition, but the latter 
needs explanation. According to the theory of the Naiyd- 
ytkas, ] eniit or resides in three Padarthas only, viz. 

Dratya, Gum and Karma. The definition would 

therefore cover ail the three, and hence it is restricted to 
Guya by expressly excluding Lravya and Karma. The 
same is expressed in another way as JM (aWTH 

«'. e. possessing a snfit which permaneiitly inheres in a re- 
ceptacle other than a Lravya. Here the word fifar exoludes 
which, like individual motions, is transitory; while 
the epithet excludes both Ipm* and ttrtT. The defi- 

nition of Guya given in B. P. is fuller, arer 

*pnr: 8 i. e. Guyas reside in dravyas and are them- 
selves devoid of attributes and motions. This slightly 
varies from the original definition of Kayada, which is srajr- 

The ex- 

prtfssipn is added in the Sutra to exclude 

Karma which is the cause of conjunction and disjunction. 

2. Comparing the several definitions of Gum , we find 
that it is clearly distinguished from Drav- 

from “ Dra vya '"and ya as an attribute dependent on something 
Karma. else »• e. dravya, which is self-supported, 

while it is distinguishable from Karma, 
as an attribute which is fixed or permanent, and not evane- 
scent or transitory. Both Guya and Karma , quality and 
motion, are accidents attaching to Substance, the Ena, which 
underlies and supports them ; but Guna is permanent while 
Karma is evanescent. They are as it were two different 
phases of the same phenomena. Gum in the process of 
ohange is action, while karma when made fixed and perma- 
nent becomes a yuya. For instance, the motion of a 
■carriage is action bee \ use, it may cease at any moment, but 

1 See Infra Notes to Sect. VI aud LVII. 

2 B. P.85. 

3 V. S. 1, 1, 16. 
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the motions of the earth and the planets are gunas because 
they are permanent and belong as it were to their very 
nature; similarly heat which is Guna is produced by mo- 
tion of molecules, while 33?* or weight produoes the action of 
falling. This distinction is succinctly put in one of the 
definitions of Ouria given above, 

and will be made still more clear by the following extract 
— “We understand by a quality that which truly constitutes 
the nature of a thing— what it is — what belongs to it per- 
manently, as an individual, or in common with others like 
it— not that which passes, which vanishes and answers to 
no lasting judgment. , A body falls : it is a fact, an acci- 
dent ; it is heavy : that is a quality. Every fact, every aooi- 
dent, every phenomenon supposes a quality by which it is 
produced, or by which it is undergone; and reciprocally 
every quality of things which we know by experience mani* 
fests itself by certain modes or certain phenomena; for 
it is precisely in this way that things discover themselves 
tous .’* 1 2 

It is doubtful whether the Naiyayikas of India had ob- 
tained a correct notion of qualities, while as to actions tliey 
do not seem to have gone very deep into the matter. The 
list of 24 gunas is by no means based on a common funda- 
mentum divisions, while subsequently there is no attempt 
to probe into the real nature of each. 

* 

3. The Tarka-Samgraha like all modern works on . 

Nyuya enumerates twenty-four Quyas, but 
Number of qualities the original aphorism of Kanada mentioned 
only seventeen. The Sutra runs : — fWW- 
q g g q r ^nnfq*T*ft 

5 ^ 3 :# r'Snit’ft snifSltw ncrp.' To this list commentators 
addseven more, 5 *?*, W, arsnl and sr*?, under 

the shelter of ^T. • S'amkaru Misra, the author of UpaskaM 


1 Diet . des Sciences Philosophy quoted in Fleming's Vocabulary of 
Philosophy , p. 398. 

2 V. S. 1, 1, 6. 
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"explains the omission by saying that tjietie seven are not 
expressly mentioned in the Sutra beoause they are too -well- 
known. The addition is expressly made by Praiastapada .* 
It cannot at present be ascertained who had the ingenuity 
of first discovering this hidden meaning of ; but the fact 
at any rate shows that there was a time when the system 
was sufficiently elastic to admit material improvements. 
The modern school of Naiyayikas reduce the number Of 
guyas to 21, excluding and as being not 

guyas proper, qyar and smw, they say, .are accounted for 
by forggear and or sqgw M id qsftgw, while 

does not differ from 31*dT«TIWTV. 

4. Others have tried to increase the number of guyas 
by further additions. T. D. instances 3 guyas which 
are not expressly mentioned in the list, viz. and 

while S. C. adds a fourth, straw. These, however, 
it is argued, need not be considered as separate guyas, as all 
of them are negations or contradictories of some one of 
the 24 guyas. Thus is nothing but the negation of 
gytg. while VS<V and are simply different degrees of 

WTtn. straw is the opposite of UUW. In this way any 
quality not mentioned in the list can be shown to fall under 
one of those already mentioned. On the other hand, if it 
be asked why both Utf and stutf are mentioned since the 
Tatter can only be the opposite of the former, it is answered 
that the Naiyayikaidea ofswjfis that of something posi- 
tive, and not simply the negation of utf. swtr is actual 
demerit and not the mere absence of merit. The same 
remark applies to three other pairs of contrary qualities, 
fvwnr, sure?*, and SW 5:t!r. Logically speaking 
these are the contraries and not the contradictories of each 
other. Some include both and swif under one head, 
WS *?. 8 


1 P. B. Ben . ed. p. 10. 
S B. P.161. 
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5 . The explanations are no doubt ingenious but there 
appears to be a good deal of oonfusion of 
a?ld Ug,a ' ideas. In saying that 33?* ( lightness ) ig 
is the opposite of 35??, Annambhatta seems 
to confound the twd senses of the word n*r«r viz., ‘heavi- 
ness’ and ‘weight.’ is opposed to 35?* in the first 

sense alone, while in the latter and the wider sense, namely 
weight, it is only a lesser degree of 3 ^T, both lightness and 
heaviness marking different degrees of weight. Similarly 
3^ and spresT?* ot either of them are also entitled to 
be classed independent qualities like for all the three ma. 
di fferent degrees of of particles . being identical 

with or inertia, is a positive quality and not merely 

a negation of effort. The nine qualities from 3% onwards are 
peculiar attributes or functions of Soul and ought to have been 
classed separately. The enumeratio n of gunas in fact is 
rather rough an d unscien tific- 


6 . The twenty-four gunas have been distributed, in 
various ways according to the different 
Cl qtiaimes° n Principles of division adopted. The guyas 
are either or or 

^fSgujnfr, ^K<nnfT, or swfflSw, and so on. Some of these 
distributions are given below, as likely to be useful to 
students : — 


I. First, the twenty-four guias are distributed among 
the nine substances in the following manner • — 

3 °n : > 

erel wr wr ^sn% 11 

#g f Rt »rwi3in: > 

*rr^r <tot 11 

umw/pm' crw • 


12 
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«r*a i 

%*pst hr%' ii 

. "The qualities of air are touch, number, quantity ( di- 
mension), individuality (severalty), conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, velooity, ancf faculty. The same first 
eight qualities together with colour, fluidity and velooity, 
are assigned to light. 

“Water is the site of 14 qualities, viz., of the eight be- 
fore mentioned ( i. e. *T5?rf% ), and further, of velooity, gravi- 
ty, fluidity, colour, taste and viscidity. 1 2 

( 

"Earth has the same qualities, with the exception of, 
viscidity, and the addition of smell. 

“The 14 qualities of the soul are intellect, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition ( effort ), number, quantity 
( dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, faculty, 
merit and demerit. 

“The qualities of time and place are number, quantity 
< dimension ), severalty, conjunction, and disjunction. The 
same Qualities together with sound belong to ether. 

“Those five qualities (W5VT, vRsuor, ?«!???, and 

T?um) together with intellect, desire, and volition ( effort ), 
abide in God ; the same five qualities with posteriority 
and velocity, in the mind”.® 

II. Ounas are also divided into stitfv and rf$rv. A 
fer^PT jot is defined 

s flftfflra 3 which in simple English means a quality that re- 
sides in one substance only at one time, and not in two or 
more substances conjointly. *rrw«r gums are those which 
reside in two or more substanoes jointly. The and 

*rmr»T gnms are enumerated as follow : — 

*T5fcrTT: ** I 

sjgOTrsRRT 5 ? r wft gw* n 


1 B. P. 23-33. 

2 Roer’s translation of B. P. Bibl. Ind . p. 13, 

3 T. D. p. 60 Supra • 
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it: Ti fir fesw aT i 
*raRT£<Jtt srafH^rr' « 

“ Special qualities are : intellect, pleasure, pain, desire; 
aversion, effort, touob, viscidity, natural fluidity, fate, me- 

<9 

mory and sound. General qualities are : number, quantity 
■( dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, priority 
and posteriority, derived fluidity, gravity, and velocity." 8 

III. Ouijas are also divided into those which are ap- 
prehended by one external sense only ( c&fimaigT ) , viz., 
colour, taste, odou r, and touch ; tho se which are apprehend- 
ed by two senses, eye and touch ( afiPlUIlgl ), viz., number, 
dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, fluidity and viscidity ; and those again which are 
not perceived by an external sense (stfftPlT ), viz., gravity, 
merit, demerit and faculty. 

For other classifications see M. M. Bhimacharya’s 
Nyaya-Kosa (second edition ) pp. 232-4, and Biiasa-Pari- 
ccheda, 85-97. 


Sect. 

Motion or Action is of five kinds only, viz., Tossing or 
throiving upwards. Dropping or throwing 

Motion. downward <i, Contraction, Expansion and 

doing c r Motion in general. 

1. The division of Karma is in strict conformity with 
the aphorism of Kandda} The T. D. as in the case of 
Curia., offers two definitions of Karma also, of which the 
first is a real one. Mo- 

tion is the non-intimate cause of conjunction, but is not 
itself conjunction. The meaning of will be 

explained later on ; it is sufficient to note here that only 

1 B. p. 89-91. 

2 Roer’s Translation of B. P. Bib, Iv.d. p. 53 

3 V. 8. 1,1, 7. ’ 
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karma and some gunas can ever be the non-intimate causes 
of dravyas or guyas. Karm a is supposed to be the non-inti- 
mate cause of c onjunction , as when a hand touches a book 
the motion of the hand is such a cause of the conjunction of 
thtThand with " t he bo ok. But sonetimes one conjunction 
is the non-intim ate cause of another conjunctio n, as for in- 
stance, the conjunction of the hand with the boo k is the 
lion-intimate cause of the connection of the whole body 
with the book. This connection therefore is expnssJy 
excluded by the words ^rnr, 

2. The definition of Karma given in Kanada's sulra 

is more elaborate though essentially the 

Other definitions, same. tpESajffStlT 

tftfft means that action inheres 

in one substance, but is not a quality, and is the direct 
and immediate cause of conjunction and disjunction. The 
first two epithets exclude and some qualities like 

while the last is practically identical with 
lERWT of T. D. Sankara Miira mentions several other defini- 
tions of Karma in his Commentary on V. S. I, 1, 17 ( Calc, 
ed. p. 35 ). The only one which is worth nothing is R fU i gfa - 

which means that srrasrnlr resides 
in a thing ( ) which is never permanent. The wider 
genus ^rTT resides in jar, and Stir of which the former 
two are sometimes ; but is never faar, as it is 
always transitory. Karma is said to last only for five mo- 
ments* and so Ssitfssnfit is said to be 

3. The division of Karma into five kinds dees not 

appear to be very logical. If all miscellaneous motions 
such as gyration ( WW ), evacuation ( ), flow ( fqvjpr ), 

flaming up ( ) and slanting motion (fauwxra) are <o 

be classed under simple going ( *insr ), why cannot, it may fce 

1 v. S. 1. 1, 1 7 , 

2 Roer’sTransl, B. P, Bibt. Ind p. 4. note. 
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asked, and the other three also be similarly inclu- 

ded under it ? Nilakantha justifies this arbitrary division on 
the quaint but easily comprehensible ground that it would be . 
sacrilegious on our part to question what is laid down by a 
free-willed sage like Karulda (w 

I wfavgtq qr*: awwa t rftft *nv ; ). 

A closer inspection, however, might reveal some sort of 
principle even in this arbitrary division. Motion is prim- 
arily divided into three kinds according to its direction, 
namely, vertical, horizontal and slanting or miscellaneous. 
The vertical motion may be from below upwards ( ), 
or from above downwards ( aTOjrqor ). Horizontal motion 
also may be twofold, motion nearer to oneself ( ) or 

motion further from oneself ( STHTTOT ). All other motions 
are relegated to the comprehensive class of It is not 

of course meant that the above groups exactly correspond 
to the ordinary conceptions of 3?$qvr etc. ; but that some 
such principle was in the mind of the Sutrakara when^ he 
made the division seems to be highly probable. 


sect. yi. 

Genus or Generality is of two kinds, wider or extensive 
and narrower or limited. 

1. In Section LXXVII Annambhatta defines WWM as 

and adds that this q»T- 
Oenerality. Hnv resides in Dravya, Guria and Karma. 

There are three characteristics of generality- 
•that 1 it is etern al, 2 it is o ne, and 3_ it„_resides in maay*_ 
Conjunction and some other qualities suoh as 
reside in many, but they are not eternal, 'and therefore the 
word fjfar in the definition of HOTPV excludes them. The 
dimension of an atom is -both eternal ( for atom is eternal )• 
and resides in jnany ; but it is not. one residing in many 
( ) and hence the word eMHnm* however 
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Is eternal, one and residing in many. Therefore the word snj- 
is interpreted as or *Jwi*PT, thereby 

exoluding negation which does not reside in things by inti- 
mate union, while CTtn'tT does. The word Genua is a conve- 
nient rendering of WHM as Ballantyne and others have 
adopted it, although it is not quite accurate. Genus may 
perhaps be a more appropriate rendering of ernfS. Genus in 
English not only means the common characteristic residing 
in several individuals, but comprehends the individuals also, 
while tfrm«r or 3Tn?r denotes only the common characteris- 
tic. Genus is a class, or STria 1 is the common attri- 

* 

bute which distinguishes that class. Oth, er definitions of CTHT'U 
are, rjur and *rt<r 

which are however not as good as that given 
by T. D. But they all imply that anTTR was conceived by 
later Naiyuyikas to be some attribute having a real external 
existence in the individual objects comprised in it. The 
original aphorism of Kariada is ambiguous and conveys a 
somewhat different notion. ffaf^nTSR 1 conveys 

the sense that the notion of generality depends on the ope- 
ration of our own intellect. A quality becomes a ftwiwr 
only if we conceive it as residing in many ; while the same 
is when we regard it as a differentia. A property for 
instance exists in a certain number of objects, which are so 
far of one kind ; if we use the property for grouping those 
objects into one class, it is if for distinguishing them 

from all other objects in the world , it is f%5T«r. Thus an 
attribute, though inhering in the object, cannot become a 
*mr*r until our intellect has recognised it to be so. As 
long, for example, as I have seen only one elephant and do 
not know that there are others of the same kind, the genus 
elephant does not exist, at least so far as I am concerned. 
Similarly the same attribute, e. g. is *nm«i if regarded 
as residing in all pots, and is a if regarded as distin- 
guishing pots from other things. Such seems to have been 
the original conception, but subsequently STOW appears ta 


1 V. S, I, 2, 3. 
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have come to be regarded as an attribute having an absolute 
and not merely a relative existence externally. 

2. In later times ^T*rr«r came to be used synony- 
mously with srnt, and was given an 
Varieties of Samanya. independent and eternal existence apart 
from the individual objects. This will be 
clearly seen from the various divisions of^nurwr. Annam- 
bhatta, following the commentators on Kanada’s aphorisms 

divides ^TOT«r into TV and 3TTT, higher or extensive and lower 
» 

or non-extensive. The instances are *TtTC ( existence ) and 
( substantiality } respectively. Of course the terms 7f 
and are relative only, the same attribute for in- 

stance being aiTV with respect to tTtTT and TT with respect to 
Some other writers make a threefold division of 
The T. A. for example divides into aiTO 

( widest ) e. g. *rwr, ( narrowest, ) e. g. and 

( middle ) e. g. This division obviously regards 

the common characteristic as existing in itself and abso- 
lutely, while the former two-fold division only sought fo fix 
its relative extent as compared with higher or lower gener- 
alities. sajrf can be sometimes and sometimes 3W, but 
*TrfT must always be anw. and only anajanw. The 
terms in the former division were relative; in the latter they 
are absolute. This is not the place to discuss which division 
is more consonant with reason, but it may be noted that the 
latter though apprently simple is beset with difficulties 
from which the former is free. Annambhatta therefore was 
justified in disapproving of the threefold division, if we may 
accept the interpretation of the word after Tfinf as 
given by V. V., which remarks ^mfwanf?r-g'?T4- 

3. is again divided into two sorts, awfcg - and . 

The first is otherwise called mfir and is de- 
rail and up&dhi. fined as that which is 

directly connected with the thing such as 
jnSsr etc. The second is called imiQ and is defined as 
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indireotly or mediately connected with the 
object such as uiUM, etc. Every oommon characte- 
ristic does not constitute a jati. A number of persons might 
be blind or lame or black, but blindness, lameness or black, 
ness does not constitute an independent class. The circum- 
stances which prevent a common characteristic from be- 
coming a jati are summed up in the following verse of 
UdayamccLrya 

The circumstances that prevent generality from becoming 
a class are six : ( 1 ) Unity of the object, e. g. the sky being 
one all-pervading thing, there is no juti as 3iwr5l«f; ( 2 ) 
Identity of things though the names be different, e. g, 
and ^5RfT«r are not different jatis as both words denote the 
same thing; ( 3 ) Cross-division, e. g. and qjTrV a.e not 
jtitia as they constitute cross-divisions, being *SjiT and 

not and being «J?T but not i®rT, while the remaining 
fouf, 5^, aw,, and vr$, being both >gjT and ^T; (4) 
Want of finality, e. g. juti itself cannot have jati on it, for in 
that case, there being jati over jati ad infinitum , there will 
l>e no finality ; ( 5 ) Violation of essence, e. g. the Visesas 
( particularities ), though innumerable, cannot have a juti 
on them, because by hypothesis they are essentially 
opposed to the conception of jati ; ( 6 ) Lastly, want of pro- 
per connection prevents jati, e. g. wrani?* cannot be a jati 
because, as every jati rests on its anspr by there 

cannot be a on *TW*PT, and *W5Tttr«r, if accepted as a 
jati, cannot have any connection with its arrsni. All these 
therefore are mere Upadhis. The student will now be able 
to understand Annambhatta’s remark that ^nwrwr, or more 
properly its one variety the jati, can rest on Dravya, China 
and Karma only, and cannot rest on the last four Padarthas 
Even amongst the first three there are many things that 
cannot have arrirt, such as ether, time and space. It will be seen 
from the above that is any characteristic whioh be- 
longs to several individuals, while am?r is only a particular 
kind of them, fulfilling certain conditions necessary to consti- 
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.iufce a proper class. These conditions are implied by their 
opposites in Uday ana's verse quoted above. If you take a 
hundred persons you can arrange them in various groups, as 
for instance by their nationality, or the language they speak, . 
or the bomplexion of their body, or by their education. But 
each of these groups cannot constitute a class, for in that 
case there will be the absurdity of one person belonging to 
several classes, and all notions of genus and species will be 
confounded. Human being is a class because we can at once 
recognize certain well-marked characteristics which clearly 
distinguish human beings from all other animals; but black- 
ness cannot be a class, for if it be so we shall have to group 
jilack men in the same class as black sheep or black stones. 
This distinction between sniff and 3mv is very important 
and is one of the subtlest discovered by Indian logicians. 


Sect. VII. 

The Individualities or Particularities residing in eternal 
things are innumerable. 

1. The idea of particularity, ( called by 

KanUda ) is a counterpart of that of WilTF* 
Particularity . (generality), as the one necessarily implies 

the other. In Sect. LXXVIII, Annam- 
bhatta defines as residing in eternal substances and serv* 
ing the purpose of distinguishing them from each other, while 
this section further tells us that those particularities are in- 
numerable, one being assigned to each eternal substance. A 
more accurate definition of is that which 

distinguishes self from itselt. The peculiarity of a Viiesa 
is that it performs the double function of differentiating one 
eternal substance from all others, and also that of differen" 
tiating itself from other Visesas and everything else. The 
Utter assumption is necessary, because otherwise we shall 
have to suppose a second Viiesa over the first to differenti- 
ate it from others and so on ad infinitum. 

13 
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2. The eternal substances in which Visesas inhere are the 
atoms of the first four substances, earth, water, light and air, 
together with the remaining five substances, ether, time, 
apace, soul, and mind. 

3. Other definitions of Visesa are anffcforfr flawqm- 

and a^ ^rT ^ l gf^g --, all 
of which amount to the same thing, namely, that Ftieso is 
a padartha assumed to account for the difference of atoms 
and other eternal substances from one another. The neces- 
sity of this assumption is established by S. C. thus. — “ U£T- 

ansaftTfrer A jar is distinguished 
from a piece of cloth because the component parts of the 
first are distinct from those of the latter ( areq M ), 

and so on we may argue until we arrive at the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter, namely the atoms. But as an atom has 
no parts, we cannot account for the distinction of one atom 
from another by the same process of reasoning. Similarly 
we cahnot account for the mutual distinction of the imper- 
ishable substances such as ether, time and space. There is 
therefore no help ( awvwr of S. C. ) but to assume a separate 
individuality in each of the substances to account for its 
distinctive character. This individuality is called the of 
that substance, and they are as innumerable as the atoms and 
other eternal substances. It Is not right to translate this 
by 4 difference ’ or 4 differentia,* because the latter words 
denote the special characteristics of a species as distinguish- 
ed from genus, while concerns the individual only. 1 


4. This doctrine of is supposed to be a peculiar tenet 
invented by the Fa»se?t7cas, and one from 
recognized * e? ° '* w ^ich they derive their appellation; but it 
is singular that the original aphorisms of 
KavOdda do not give much prominence to it. It is referred to 


1. See Bo in’s Deductive Logic p. 73. 
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only incidentally as it were, in the Sutra 
which, while treating of ^hththt,, distinguishes its occasional 
from the well-known ultimate Visesas, that are 
called final, because they reside in the final atoms of matter. 
On this bare reference the commentator Prasastapada founds 
the theory of which is however wholly repudiated by 

many of the modern Naiyayikas who are otherwise followers 
of the Vaiiesilca school. They argue that, granting that 
Visesas are necessary to distinguish individual atoms, there 
must be something* else to distinguish the Visesas them- 
selves from one another. If however it is said that the latter 
function is done by the Visesas themselves by some peculiar 
inherent faculty, why not then attribute this inherent faculty 
to the atoms themselves. If you have to bring in the inhe- 
rent faculty somewhere, why not suppose it in the individual 
atom itself and discard the superfluous Visesa altogether, 
rather than first attribute a Visesa to the atom and then at- 
tribute the inherent faculty of self-distinction to the . Visesa ? 
The argument is irresistible but not a new one. Pra&eta- 
pvda the oldest known commentator on Vaisesika Sutra 
already anticipates and answers it thus:— 

srfft sfnuar 1 *srr ^ 

^nTT.' 5 The answer however is hardly satisfactory. It is of 
course scarcely needful to say that the doctrine of Visesa is 
not accepted by other Indian schools of philosophy such as 
the modern Naiyayikas , the two sections of the Mhuamsakas 
namely, the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras % and the I edantins. 


1 V. S. 1. 2, 6. 

2 See V, 8. 1, 2, 3, and our Note under Seot, VI. on p. 90 Supra . 

3 P. B. Ben, ed, p. 323. 
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Intimate Union is one only. 


Intimate Union 


1. etymologically means the act of coming together 

closely, and is (therefore used to denote a 
kind of ‘intimate union’ between two things 
which are thereby rendered inseparable so 
that they cannot be separated without themselves being 
destroyed. It is therefore more appropriate to translate 
tWtTV by ‘intimate union’ rather than by co-inherence as 
Ballantyne has done. Annambluitta defines HWVHT in Sect. 
79 as ‘a permanent connection existing between two things 
that are always found inseparable”. The fUTVIV is called H?«r- 
in contradistinction to which is a yuna and is 
always anSlW. The expression denotes things one 

of which is always dependent on the other, as the jar on its 
components or the quality on the substance. 3 ig<n%g[ is the 
opposite of which may be taken to mean either “prov- 

ed to be joined’ or ‘proved to be separated,’ according as we 
take'the verb 5 in the sense of ‘to join’ or ‘to separate ’. In 
either case the meaning of is the same. In the first 

sense means things which are proved to have been 


actually joined and therefore which must have once existed 
in a state of separation, while in the latter sense 
simply denotes things which are proved to have once been 
separated. Those things therefore which are not thus proved, 
that is, which have never existed in a separate condition, are 
The two halves of a jar were separate before they 
were joined together ; their connection therefore istniPT which 
can be destroyed at any moment by separating them again. 
But the jar never existed and can never exist separately from 
the two halves ; the connection of the jar with the halves is 
therefore UWR. These aijcTfos things are limited in num- 
ber. In fact there are only five pairs of things between which 
fnranr is supposed to exist, viz., 1 the product and its parts 
( ), 2 the quality and the qualified ' ( ). 

3 the motion and the moving ( ), 4 the indivi- 
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dual and the common characteristic ( ), and lastly 5 

particularity and the eternal substance in which it inheres 
( ). The definition in the Sutra is simpler and less . 
comprehensive sr jffl V U T, 1 from 

which it may he inferred tbat the notion of was crude 
at first, and must have been gradually developed by later 
writers. 


2. In Sect. VIII Annamblmtta emphatically says that 
TONIV is one and one only, in order to repu- 
and eternal 1 ** °" e diatp the position of the Prabkakata Mi - 
, mamsakas and a modern school of Naiya- 

ijikas. These latter deny even ftcVFV to WWIU. The ftnng 1 
of wwiv is proved by the argument that as all positive pro- 
ducts are generated in their material cause by 

relation, a WVIV if produced will require another and 

so on ad ivflnitum. therefore must be regarded un- 

producible i. e. f&v. Of course this is only relative, 

and not absolute such as that of an atom. is mfv in 

the sense that it can neither be produced nor destroyed * 
without producing or destroying the product. Now comes the 
question why this separate entity of SfWVTtr is recognised at 
all. Here there is a difference of opinion betweenthe Naiya- 
yikas and the Vaisesikas, or the old and the modern schools, 
as S. C. calls them. The former hold that is observ- 

ed by perception, and therefore no other proof is required to 
prove its existence. The Vaisesikas however, of whom An- 
nambhatta is one, deny preceptibility to on the ground 

that a connection is perceptible only when the two connected 
things are perceptible, while often exists between things 

one of which ( e. g. 3TI3»T?T the of ) may be 

imperceptible. In their opinion is proved by inference 

only, and the argument is often put as Annambhatla has put 
it in his commentary on Sect. 79. 


IV. 8. VII, 2,26. 
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3. The doctrine of wmw is very important and may in 
one sense be said to be the corner-stone of 
8 amav 3 ya. rine0 f Nyaya philosophy. It is the WltW that 
explains the phenomenon of oansality as 
conceived by the Naiyayikas’, and it is this theory that makes 
them so intensely realistic, in marked opposition to idealistic 
schools like the Vedanta. The conception of WWW is in fact 
a key to the whole theory of causation as viewed from the 
Nyaya standpoint, and consequently the doctrine has been 
strongly animadverted by writers of the ftaftihhya and Fedan- 
tic schools who hold different views. The Bhatta Mimamsakas 
also agree with the latter in repudiating wurapr. The theory 
of atoms for which the Naiyayikas have been so famous is 
but a necessary result of the doo'.rine of Sanikarv- 

carya, in his commentary on Brahma- Sutra II. 2. 13, lays his 
finger accurately on the weakest point in the fTJrenr theory, 
namely, the inconsistency of calling wraw a connection 
between two distinct things, and at the same time regarding 
it &sof a totally different kind from If wfPT exists on 
the WClMi dravyas by WTSTtU also requires another 

to exist on the wuurfss ; and so there is the absurdity 
of an ad infinitum. To avoid this difficulty is regarded 

as a distinct padurtha and not a yuna and the Naiyayikas 
add that the first does not rest upon the fWunfa by 

another Htwrc’ but is identical with it. Why then, rejoins 
the Vedantin, do you not take tfdtu to be identioal with the 
fWlPts. As to w*T bein ' a guna and tWTTC an independent 
padartha, says the Vedantin, that is a technicality of your 
own invention, and we do not accept it. It cannot also be 
said that being is of a different kind from 

and must be treated differently, for also is sometimes 
eternal, as for example the of or 3THPRT with MtHIIS, 
while TOTVPT itself iB not truly eternal, it being liable to desr 
'traction by the destruction of the product. But the chief 
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objection against WWW is that, if CTOT? is to be regarded as 
identical with its 4»pf and OTTO, would it not be better and 
simpler (<0IV4 ) to regard the OT*f itself as identical with the 
$ITO ? Hence the Vedantins and Sarnkbyas hold the cause 
and its product to be connected with each other not by 
but by the relation of identity ( frr^rw ). The doctrine of 3T3?r- 
R|r[ on which that of OTT4TO depends is also ruthlessly criti- 
cized by &vnkaracarya .' The gist of his criticism is that the 
notion of oause and effect being that is, being con- 

nected together in an inseparable union, is directly opposed 
to the hypothesis that the cause is always anterior to the 
effect. As a matter of fact the cause and effect are one 
and the same thing, and not two different things joined to- 
gether inseparably by a fictitious union called *04414. The 
whole realistic theory of the Naiyayikas is therefore based on 
a fiction which has no basis in actual experience. This is not 
the place to go deeper into this controversy which has been 
vigorously carried on between the rival disputants from the 
earliest to the latest times ; but what has been said will be 
sufficient to give the student an idea as to how the doctrine 
of TOrera and the theory of causation built upon it lie at the 
very root of the whole Nyaya system of philosophy. 


Sect. IX arorep- 

Negation is of four kinds : — Antecedent , Consequent, Abso- 
lute, and Reciprocal. 

1. The ninth section only enumerates the four kinds of ne- 
gations, reserving the definitions of each 
Negation. for a future occasion. They are antecedent 

negation or non-production, consequent 
negation or destruction, absolute negation, and reciprocal nega- 
tion. The word negation used by Ballantyne conveys the idea 
of Abhdva better than non-existence, ‘ wnich is hardly applica- 


1 Brah. S3tra II. 2. 17. 
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ble in the case of ewVcrvn. Antecedent negation is that 
which exists before a thing is produced, and the consequent 
results after its destruction. Absolute negation exists always 
and in all plaoes except where the thing itself is. Reciprocal 
negation is the denial of one thing; being any other, such as 
that a jar is not a piece of cloth. 

2. Other writers divide 3WR first into two kinds, sswftwn- 

and and then split the latter into the remain- 

ing three. Thus Vi svanatha says in Bhasa-Pariccheda : 

i%tt i 

<T# i 1 

Mutual or reciprocal negation may he defined as the 
negation of identity. All other kinds of negation are grouped 
under which, literally translated .means negation by 

contact, the contact being between the thing negatived and 
the thing on which its negation is affirmed. Thuswhenwesay 
TO, TOT •nfifT we affirm the negation of TO on a particular 
spot." Similarly the antecedent and the emergent negations, 
also are affirmed with reference to some external erfuwfwr, 
with which they are said to be connected, while 
simply denotes the mutual non-identity of two things. In 
short, in both kinds of erura - , lie. fftrf and 3T^ir«-*T, there arc 
always two things referred to ; but in the first, one Is negativ- 
ed of the other, while in the other, both are negatived of each 
other. Thus an 3i*dlwiWT'r may be resolved into two 
*TOs. For instance TO TOt «rn% is a proposition affirming 
the mutual negation of TO and TO ; and it may be split up into 
two propositions ^ TO?# and TO?# both of 

which are examples of In the words 

expressive of the two things are always in the same case, t. e. 
the nominative ; while in the other case one word is usually 
in the locative as denoting the on which the negation 

rests. WSufaFT is divided into sn*RTO, TOTOTOT*, and 3T?TOT- 
«rar, of which the first twO are nothing but the non-produc- 


l B. P. 11, 12. 
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tion and the destruction, respectively, of a thing, 
is absolute negation, and comprises all varieties other than 
those mentioned. A discussion as to its exact nature will 
be found under Sect. 80. 

l 

3. The simplest definition of is strarfira, what is 
distinct from existing things, but other 
Abhuva defined definitions are more elaborate. S. C. defines 
3nTT3c«r as srfrWtftid i. e. a 
padartha the knowledge of which is dependent on the know- 
ledge of its contradictory. S. M. defines it as 

a padartha in which rest the mutual negations of 
••all the other six paaarthas , i. e. which is distinct from 
the six categories, substance etc. While really meaning 
the same as wrfSwNr, this definition begs the question 
by inserting a sub-variety of awsr, into the defi- 

nition of awr*. It is therefore faulty. A third definition, 
given in Sarva-Larsana-Famgraha , is tfftTOJTOTftr- 

rcru;, i. e. 3RT5T not being itself is not connected with 

anything else by 3JTWT. 1 Naiydyikas hold that aPTra is 
an object of direct perception and is connected wit£, its 
by the relation called fir^tqoTrTr 5 that is, when we 
say we regard ^renusr as an attribute of 

just as we call 50 ^ the attribute of qu^ir. This peculiar 
conception of negation discloses the habit of Naiydyikas 
to invent any number of fictitious conventionalities, if they 
are convenient for practical purposes. Really speaking, to 
class SWR’ as a padartha along with the other six is an 
absurdity. There is not the least resemblance between the 
two groups, as one is the direct opposite of the other, 
awnr can be a padartha only in the most literal sense of 
the word, namely, the connotation of a word ( swat ), but 
really speaking it cannot be said to have any external 
existence. It is non- existence pure and simple, and all 
varieties of it such as the non-existence of this thing and 1 
that thing aie mere conventionalities of speech. In what 
respect, for instance, dees a WP*]* differ from a qewiq- ? 
Really in netting essentially, fer letb rpieoin il eir simple 


14 


1 San\ D . S . Calc. ed. p. 109. 
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character of negation. But one might say that we find 
traruTPST even where there is a TO, and vice versa ; and there- 
fore the two negations must ba different.* But this means 
that we only attribute the difference of the things ( ) 
to their negations. In other words, the on the 

3WR is simply errctfficT, while as a matter of fact all nega- 
tion is pure and characterless. It follows that 3TTO cannot 
really be the K$lTO of for a t%$TO, in order to be 

apprehended, must exist, while the essence of is non- 

existence. Veddntias and others therefore who refuse to 
recognize 3T*rr*r as a padartha regard it simply as 
that is, as itself and nothing more* 

«> 

4. It seems that the Vaisesilca^ had not originally con- 
ceived of 3TTO as a separate padartha. Kanada’s aphorism 1 
enumerates only six padart/ias , omitting altogether. 

But the ingenuity of commentators has added a seventh 
category srare as being intended though not expressed by 
the KTitrakaru, the intention being gathered from the occur- 
rence of the word 3W3T in some other Sutras, such as “WTOT- 
and 3 tot: To 

recognize a separate entity because a word expressive of 
it occurs somewhere in a work is not indeed a very strong 
argument. Similarly Udnyanacanja in his Kiranavali 
remarks “ ^ TOT*H : ( the six mentioned in V. S. 1, 1, 3 ) 

TOW 5 5f ff STOWflt This is more like an apology for the 
non-mention of awnr in the original Sutras than an argu- 
ment for recognizing it as a separate padartha . Whatever 
be the case, the recognition of 3T*U«r as an independent 
entity has been a distinct gain to Indian logic, inasmuch 
as it has greatly facilitated the processes of analysis and 
reasoning. Even those who deny it the status of a padartha 
cannot often help clothing their propositions in its terms. 
The wonderful accuracy of the Indian syllogism is in a great 
measure due to the use of such fictitious but well-understood 
expressions as arorv, TOWfifr and 


1 V. S. 1, 1. 4. 


2 V. S. I, 2, 1. 


3 V. 3. IX, 1,3. 
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5. Here ends the first chapter of Tarka-Samgraha, whioh 
S. 0. names According to the well- 

known dictum of the scholiast, the VaiSesika system con- 
sists of three parts, the enumeration, the division and the 
definitions of padarthas. The author of Tarka-Samgraha first 
enumerates the Padarthas in the second section, and then 
proceeds to state their divisions aud subdivisions in Secs. 
3 to 9. From the tenth section onwards he enters upon 
their definitions or severally, and defines them in 

the order in which they have been enumerated. 

* Sect. X. 

Earth is that which has odour . It is of two sorts , eternal and 
non-eternal. Eternal is atomic , non-eternal is product. It is also 
threefold , body, organ and object. Body is that like ours ; organ 
is the olfactory sense at the tip of the nose; object comprises 
the earthy stones and the like. 

1. The author defines earth as *T?yRTcff ‘ having odour/ 
which means the inti— 

Earth. mate cause of odour. 1 The relation expres- 

sed by the termination ^ here is 
only, for otherwise the definition will overlap on time and 
space, with which *1^ is connected by and rela- 

tions respectively. Besides the apparent arfifennr on time 
and space, the T. D. notices three other objections against 
the definition •* 1st, it will not apply to a product which, be- 
ing composed of parts having both good and bad smells, is 
rendered odourless owing to the two kinds of smell being 
mutually destroyed ; nor can it be said that in that case per- 
ception of odour is rendered impossible. You will have 
therefore, says the opponent, either to recognize a 
‘ variegated odour,* which you do not, or your definition will 
be inapplicable to such a case. The author denies both 
alternatives, saying that in such cases we can distinctly ap- 
prehend the different odours of component parts, and so there 
is no need of recognizing one variegated odour of the whole. 
The second objection is the same as in the case of goOT? as 

1, S. M.Calc ed. p. 21. 
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a definition of Dravyu, viz. that it will not apply to a pro- 
duct in the first moment of creation, when it is supposed to 
be without attribute. The answer to the present objection is 
also the seme, viz. amplification of the definition (p. 77). The- 
third objection is drawn from our experience that even water 
and other substanoes besides earth possess smell. The answer 
is that the smell belongs not to the water but to earthy 
particles mixed with it. There is a fourth objection which 
the author does not notice. We see many earthy things such 
as stones which are odourless, and the definition may not 
apply to them; but the answer would be that the smell in 
them is that is, though existing, it is not perceived 

owing to unfavourable circumstances. • 

2. Although odour is mentioned as the differentiating at- 

tribute of earth it is not its only attribute. 

Its attributes , Kanada 's aphorism 

describes earth as possessing four qualities, 

colour, savour, odour and touch, which Samkara Misra con- 
strues as giving four alternative definitions of earth. Besides 
these four material qualities, earth is credited with ten 
others, making in all 14 qualities residing in earth, for which 
see quotation Supra, p. 85. 

3. Four copies A B D and K add fT=T before but 

the pratikas in all the copies of Dipika except A, as well as 
that in S. C. show that the sentence began with U-vHtfl, and 
that the *TST got into the text by error, probably from the 
opening sentence of the Dipika. The <1? in the Dipika is ex- 
plained by Nilakarttha as ( **5^$ ) W«r 

4. Earth is first divided into eternal and non-eternal; the 

first being atomic, and the second a pro- 

audnon-etXll duct - T.D. defines as tWUffWtfSfcnT, 
its contrary vwnstftiitarn being arftfqrU'. 
That which is not liable to destruction is eternal, and its op* 
posite is the non-eternal. These definitions of T. D. are how- 
ever incomplete. Vakya- V m rtti defines iSfarar and suwrVcN more 
correctly, as ftan* and 


l. v. s. II, 1,1. 
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arflRR Htwn*. The T„ 

D. does not take into account past as well as future eternity, 
and consequently its definition of R are ? overlaps on ms^HTHW 

as it has STPHTTV. There are some however who regard as 
eternal; and according to them T.D.’s definitions will be correct, 
is also defined in another and a simpler way as IfHTlIjqr- 
“being distinguished by a connection with the 
three times, past, present and future ’ ’, t. c. existing in all times. 
Whichever definition we take, products are always 3TT%*T as 
they do not exist pj ior to their production. The eternal portion 
of earth is the atoms* which are the ultimate material causes 
•of all earthy products. The atomic theory of the Vaiseshikaa 
will be explained later on. ( See note Sect. XIII ). 


5. Earth- is again divided into three kinds, body, organ 

Another division. ° f S0Ilse and mass - The b ° dy is that which 
belongs to human beings like ourselves ; 

the organ is that of smell which appre- 
hends odour and is situated at the root of the nose ; while 
mass comprehends all other earthy things, such as stoics etc. 
This threefold division of earth is very ancient; being deriv- 
ed from the aphorism of Kariada .' But there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether this threefold division is of 'jtsbfr in 
general or of only ; and the controversy, so far as 

we are concerned, turns partially, if not mainly, on the cor- 
rect reading of the passage in TarkaSangralia. A reads Hr 
SHT%nhn', but as all other copies of the text as well as the 
commentaries agree in omitting HT before SR: there was 
no alternative but to omit it here also. The reading Hr can 
be defended on the ground that by unmistakably applying 
the threefold division to tfeluryW it makes the meaning 
of the passage dear, and thus brings the text into harmony , 
not only with other works like P. B., S. P., S. M., and 
.others, but also with Kanuda’s aphorism SrgH*' 
sfjrinN- The word HT however is 

not absolutely necessary, since S. # C. extracts the same sense 
nut of the word sjfln. The chief objection against HT, as also 


1 V. 8. IV, 2, 1. 


2 Ibid. 
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against the interpretation put on the passage by S. C. to make- 
it conform with the works mentioned above, is that the inter- 
pretation does not agree with T. D.’s note on the passage 
fgqsffr. The remark apparently showsthat thethree- 
fold division is not a sub-division of one of the two kinds of 
first mentioned, namely but an altogether inde- 

pendent division of itself. Having divided earth into 
eternal and non-eternal, the author mentions another divi- 
sion of the same according to its forms and functions. But 
here comes the question, does Annambhatta say something 
which is in direct opposition to Kamilla's Sn'ra ? The Sutra 
distinctly ascribes the three-fold division to product earth 
only : and the scholiast PrasaMapuda also clearly states his 
opinion by remarking i i 1 

Annambhatta , by taking in the whole earth ( eternal and 
non-eternal ), would be plainly contradicting the Sutra and 
the scholiast, which is highly improbable as the present 
work is distinctly based on Prasastapada’ s scholium. As a 
matter of fact, whichever interpretation we take, the 
ultimate result, as observed by Nilakaytha, is the same, 
namely, that laid down in the Sutra. Nilalcantha noticing 
these two ways of interpretation remarks 3T=T 

*rar cr Even if the 

three-fold division be ascribed to in general, it does 

not apply to £I§Ht, that is, atoms, as all the atoms 
obviously fall into the third of the latter three divisions i. e. 
firw. In other words, RRT instead of being the genus 
of the latter three kinds becomes a variety of one of them. 
In this way the passage in T. D. can be made to agree with 
the Sutra, and both views reconciled. 


6. SiflT is defined as 3W*Ml WllWR, but a more accurate 
definition is that 

J the earth ar,et,eS * s » a fi nft l P*°d uc t which possesses volunta- 
ry actiop. is defined as 3WTO- 


1 P. D. Ben. ed. p. 27. 
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a thing which is produced from parts 
but does not itself become a producer of another product, such 
as a jar. Our body is such a final product, because it dees not 
Body constitute a part of any other larger product; 

and it possesses the additional character 
of being the seat of voluntary actions. 
is defined as an act which conduces to- 

the acquisition of the desirable and prevention of tho 
undesirable. A hand or a foot is also the seat of such #ET, 
but it is not a final product as it forms a part of a larger 
body. Body is di.vided into embryonic, and 

non-embryonic. Thfe first is and belongs 

* to human beings, quadrupeds, birds etc. The second kind 
is possessed by insects born of perspiration, plants and 
semi-divine personages, like the sage Mann, who were self- 
born owing to the influence of This classification 

comprehends the whole Biology of the Naiyayakas. 


7. The second division of earth is organ of sense, which is 
also limited to animate nature. is 

Organ. defined as 


CTTOICT: ^mrrsru^. 'An organ of sense is 
the seat of that contact of mind which produces knowledge, 
but is not the seat of any manifested special qualities except 
sound.” The Naiyayika theory of perception is given by S. C. 
thus:— tfgwrcl wr gAHulfttiutfa “The 

organ is united with the external object on the one haYid and is 
on the other connected with the mind which acts as a link 
with the soul.” So the contact of the mind is with two 
things at once, viz. the soul and the organ, and both are the 
causes of knowledge. The first part of the definition 
ending with is therefore inserted to exclude the soul, 
which is the seat of 14 special qualities, 1 while the organ of 
sense possesses none. But then one might object that as the 
organs of sense such as smell and sight partake of th<? 
nature of their respective constituents, 'tiz., earth and light, 
they must possess odour and colour, the special qualities of 


1. See quotation p. 85-86 Supra. 
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earth and light. The answer is that they do possess them, 
but the qualities are not manifested in them, and hence the 
word is inserted to qualify %5faQor. In this form how- 
ever the definition becomes too narrow, because it does not 
apply to sff ST, the organ of hearing, which being by hypothesis 
•'aiWWWW possesses one viz. 5T«^. This defect 

is removed by excluding 51% ( ) from the special qua- 
lities that are not manifested in an organ of sense. In this 
way the definition is made to denote an organ alone. Other 
and perhaps simpler definitions of fi%u are siffrggrfr 

and In the first 

of these 3ltftr%*T excludes the Soul and external objects, while 
5TOw<jTt)H excludes RfWfg5TT<T which being snuffS*! 1 2 is the 
proximate cause of In the second definition the 

words **|fU3Rq> ei elude the Soul. is of two kinds, the 

internal (3T»rlTTf%u) which is mind, and the external (fftrcf*lpr) 
which are five, viz. the organs of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and touch, corresponding to the five elements. Of these the 
organs of smell, taste and hearing apprehend qualities only, 
while the rest apprehend substances as well as qualities. 

8. T?h'e third devision of earth is object, which compre- 
hends the whole mass of inorganic sub- 

oh i ect - stances. The term ftw is used here some- 

what loosely. It signifies everything that 
at any time becomes the object of our knowledge. Organs of 
sense not being objects of direct preception may perhaps be 
exoluded from the class fwr, but organic bodies, at least 
of all the living beings beside ourselves, do become the 
objeots of perception and ought therefore to fall under ftw. 
One’s own body being subjective ( aTTWlllclWj ) may be ranked 
apart, but the bodies of other persons are as much objeots of 
knowledge as houses or stones. Why then should they 
not be included under fan ? The reason is that the 
word pfaftr is used here in a restricted sense. It 


1 T< K. p» 3. 


2 Tattva-CintSmapi. 
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means those things only which are always the objects and 
never the subjects of knowledge. The bodies of living beings 
though objects of other men’s knowledge are subjective so 
far as each individual is concerned, while inanimate things 
like stones net having any knowledge of their own must 
always remain objects and objects only. This point does not 
seem to have been clearly understood by commentators, al- 
though the difficulty was perceived by them. S. C. for instance 
remarks ?T3T 

1 3*3^3 fiw cpr \ 3 srasft- 

tsrowr that is, although the three-fold division is a cross- 
division in as much astlie usual definition of fl«pr 

) would also apply to bodies and organs, the latter are 
classed separately for the clear understanding of beginners 
This explanation of S. C. is of course copied from a similar 
one in Muktavall • sn&FrewhpUW i$T«r- 

1 It is difficult to guess how such a cross-division 
tends to the easy comprehension of beginners, but probably 
these commentators, while noting that body and organ are 
expressly excluded from did not quite realize why the 
meaning of the word (ifaq - was thus restricted. It is also 
significant that Annumbhatta defines simply as 5lfircf*3ta- 
ftvP, and thus carefully abstains from any reference to 
or ^rutn. 

9. There are two other questions with regard to the extent 
of the class which cannot be so easily answered. The 
first is whether atoms are included in f^W. The definition 
would of course exclude them, for atoms being 
can never be the objects of enjoyment. Besides 
other works expressly exclude them. Bhasti-Pariccheda 
for instance has:— 

g fl r u g wi 33TS?r: 1 * 

3n the other hand, as observed in a previous note ( Supra 
)■ 106 ) Annambhatta would seem to include atoms under 
and the fact that he gives a definition! of ftro which 


1 8. M. Cal. ed. p. 27. 
2 B. P. 37. 
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applies to atoms as well as products supports the conjecture. 
The second question is whether plants are to be classed with 
or with ifw. The question seems to have very much 
exercised later writers, and there is a difference of opinion. 
Prasastapada includes trees under while Visvanatha , 

the author of Siddhanta-Mukt avail, declares in favour of the 
opposite view. 1 2 3 Samkara Misra discusses the arguments on 
both sides and arrives at the only reasonable conclusion, mUTpl 

Annum ~ 

bhatta also would seem to take the same view. 


SECT. XI. 3TTCP- 


Water is a thing having cold touch. It is of two sorts, eternal 
and non-eternal. Eternal is atom , non-eternal is the product. It 
is again tliree-fold , body , organ , and object Body is in the region 
of Varuna, organ is the sense of taste perceiving savour and 
residing on the tip of the tongue ; masses are rivers , seas etc. 

Water is defined os having cool touch. Like earth, 

Water- water is divided, first into eternal and non- 

eternal, and then into body, organ and 
mass. The watery body is possessed by 
beings in the regions of Yaruna, the organ is the organ of 
taste located at the kip of the tongue, and the mass com- 
prehends rivers, oceans etc. This and the following paragraph 
on light closely resemble the last one treating of earth, and 
appear to have been inserted with an eye to symmetry. They 
are good examples of how a passion for analogies and sym- 
metry in everything often leads to unwarranted and absurd 
conclusions. Because we see earthy bodies and earthy atom6, 
we are also asked to believe in watery and luminary bodies as 
well as atoms in the Varuna and Aditya regions respectively. 
Kaxtada defines water as emrf 3W- f^rrerr*, 4 and al- 


1. P. B. Ben. ed. p. 23. 

2. S. M. Cal . ed. p. 26. 

3. V. S. Up. Cal . ed. p. 214. 

4. V. S. 11, 1, 2. 
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so affirms the coldness of the touch of water,' but it is singu- 
lar that no trace of the subsequent classification is found in 
his Sutras. These details in the case of water as well as of 
light have been supplied by commentators, whose dialectical 
ingenuity never fails to supply arguments for defending the 
grossest absurdities. The objection, for instance, that a watery 
body having no solidity, would be like a bubble of water, in- 
capable of enjoyment, is met by the reply that though such a 
body would be mainly composed of watery particles, there 
would be enough of earthy atoms in it to add consistency 
and cohesion. This, watery body is held to be only arqtffar. 
Another objection that*if coldness is the special attribute of 
tfater how is it felt in slabs of stone, is answered by attri- 
buting the coldness to the presence of water in the stone. 
The remarks made in the three preceding notes on the last 
section as to the propriety of the division and cross-division,, 
apply mutatis mutandis to this and the following sections 
also. For the qualities residing in water see quotation, 
at p. 85 Supra. 


Sect. XII 

. > > 

Light has hot touch. It is of tuo sorts , eternal and non - 
eternal ; eternal is atomic, non-eUrnal is product. It is again 
threefold , body , oi'gan and mass ; body is well-known in the 
Solar region, organ is the sight which perceives colour and 
resides in the forepart of the black pupil of the eye ; mass is 
fourfold , earthy , heavenly , gastric and mineral . Earthy ( piass) 
is fire and the like ; heavenly is lightning etc. produced from 
watery juel 5 gastric causes digestion of things eaten ; mineral 
is gold and the like. 

1. The only variation in this section over the last two is 
the sub-division of into four kinds of 
lgitm light; 1 earthy, in the shape of common 

fire and the light of the glowworm ; 2 celeg: 
tial, in the shape of lightning which is fed by the fuel of 
jvater ( 3TTT yM* qw cTct ), as well as sun-light, moon-light and 
submarine fi gg ; 3 gastricrwhich i^ n^iumflntaLin digesting- 
, the food eaten ; and 4 mineral, such as gold and other metals. 
The first two kinds are" undoubtedly real fireaj but it will re- 


l. V. 8. II, 2, 5. 
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■quire a very strong metaphor to class the latter two among the 
luminary substances. The gastric juice is called fire be- 
cause it consumes food like fire, and produces heat in the 
body. The last case of luminous metals will be discussed 
further on. „ 

2. The threefold division of light and the four-fold subdivi- 

„ . . , sion of its third variety are taken from 

Varieties of lustre. ... , ,, 

Prasastapaaa s scholium, while the origi- 
nal Sutias themselves contain no trace of 
them. Samkara Misra, the author of Upas' 
kSra gives another four-fold division of light, viz, 1 having 
colour and touch manifested, as sun-light ; 2 having colour 
manifested but touch unmanifested, as mcon-light ; 3 having 
both colour and touch slightly unmanifested, as the lustre 
-of the eye ; 4 having colour slightly unmanifested, but touch 
fully manifested, as a red-hot postsherd. 1 This division is 
of course not compatible with the first, and proves that the 
symmetrical classification adopted by Annambhatta was 
regarded by &amkara Misra as an innovation of the Scholiast 
not reconcilable with the original &utra. It may be remarked 
in passing that the organ of sigh t is located by Na iyayikax 
a t ffie top of the b lack ball/but modern science places~it still 
farther backon~tEe~ retire the black ave-ball g hning simply 
windows to let in ex t ernal -light. Another now exploded 
^OCtrlne'bf the bJatyayifcas was that before an object could 
be perceived, the organ of sight went out of the eye, reached 
the objict and then returned back to its place carrying with 
it the impression of the object ; while it is now proved that 
the organ does not go out at all but the rays of the sun 
falling on the object carry its impression to the retina 
of the eye. 

3. Naiyayikas have spent much argument to prove why 

gold and other metals are olassed under 

Oold *s light, The argument by which the luminosity 

of gold is established is explained 
at length in T. D. Gold is. light because it 
-can neither be earth, nor water, nor wind. Its being 
-any of the last five dravyaa is of course out of the ques* 
~4ion. Gold is not earth because the fluidity of melted 
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gold is Dot destroyed even by application of extreme heat, 

while the fluidity of earthy things such as clarified butter 

is generally found to vanish at certain temperature when 

there is no counteracting force. The fluidity of gold remains ’ 

intact even in the absence of any counteracting force. 

Gold cannot therefore be of earthy nature. It cannot be 

water because its fluidity is occasional and not inherent ; 

nor can it be wind as it has colour. Gold therefore is light, 

the heat and brilliancy natural to light being concealed by 

the obstruction of earthy colour and touch. The argument . 

may be put in the following syllogism: — 

* 

i jushr, uur fra; i 

The fallacy or rather a number of fallacies in this reason 
ing can be easily detected. In the first place, the proposition 
that the fluidity of every earthy substance must be destroyed 
by extreme heat is an arbitrary assumption based on insuffi- 
cient data. Modern science proves that the solidity and 
fluidity are not definite qualities belonging to particular 
kind of substances as the Naiyayilcas hold ; but they are 
simply states of matter dependent on temperature. Thirdly 
the device of accounting for the non-appearance of any 
quality by the supposition of a counteracting force is often, 
as here, carried rather too far. If obstructing causes can 
explain the disappearance of heat and brilliancy of light, 
why can they not explain the non-destruction of the fluidity 
of gold ? To remove this objection the words arariK 
are introduced in the for we often 6ee that when 

there is an obstructing cause, even earthy substances, such 
as ghee placed in water, do not lose their fluidity. But how 
is it to be proved that there is no obstructing cause in the 
case of gold also? The difficulty of converting metals to 
gaseous state by the application of strongest possible heat 
seems to have struck the Indian thinkers early, but owing 
to the infancy of experimental sciences they did not wait to 
verify their conceptions of solidity and fluidity. They rather 
preferred the easier way of solving the difficulty by relegat* 
ing these apparent exceptions to a different category altoge- 
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*her. The Ndiyayikas included the metals under 
which their peculiar lustre gave them affinity. The Mb 
maihmkas went further and reckoned the metals as a distinct 
dravya. 


SECT. XIII. 3Tg:. 

Air has touch without colour . It is of two sorts eternal and 
non-eternal ; eternal is atomic , non-eternal is product . It is 
again threefold , body, organ and mass ; body is in the aerial 
world , organ is the sense of touch , apprehending touch and 
spread over the whole body , mass is the* cause of the shaking of 
trees etc . 

Air circulating ivithin the body is Prana . Though one , it 
acquires different names such as Praria , Apano , €/c. owing to 
( different ) situations . 

1. This section also is modelled on the three last preced- 

ing. Air is defined as colourless and pos- 

Axr ' sessing touch. It is of two kinds eternal 

and non-eternal, and again of three kinds, 
bo3y in the regions of wind, organ of sense in the shape of 
the airy cuticle extending over the whole surface of our 
body, and object or mass in the form of the wind that blows 
and shakes trees. 

2. Another variety of air is however mentioned, called 

vital air or breath, which is nothing but 

Breath. wind moving inside our body. There is a 

difference of opinion as to how breath is 
to be classed under wind. Prasastapada and the ancient 
school mention breath as a fourth kind of air apd distinct 
from the body, organ, and mass ; while later works on Nydya 
generally include it under mass. It is doubtful what view 
Annambhatta takes, but from the unconnected manner in 
which he has tacked the definition of STH* to the section on 
* 1 $, he seems to be undecided. While he divides into 
three kinds only, and not into four as Prasastapada has 
done, he does not expressly class STO under In the 

Lvpika also he carefully avoids the point, although the 31*- 
marc* fsnwiw” would seem to show that he 
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had to say something on the point. He gives however & 
decided opinion as to the identity of the five breaths. Al- 
though snuT is mentioned as one of the five breaths, it can 
' also be used as a generic name for all of. 

The five breaths, them, as the remaining four are nothing 
more thtfn the same UTO called by 
different names, according to the different parts of body 
it travels over and the different functions it performs. 
There are not really five breaths but only one passing 
through five places and performing five functions, each at its 
proper place. Prasastapada simply says 

the first wor^sni? including TOM. Annambhatta has 
improved upon him by employing the word which sig- 
nifies both ftfeUT and TOM. The exact meaning of will 
he discussed further on. The five breaths are differentiated by 
their places in an old verse : — 

unfit ^nTMtsm^fTOfr: ■ 

»oa%5 T TO t SUM: H 

Prun& is situated in the breast, Apum in the rectum, 
Samana in the navel, Udana in the throat and Vyana over 
the whole body. 

The functions and names of the five are explained thus=- 
jpMTfwuuwri r %an tnu ^ TMMn»r: i u g r # TT ffqm<M i q u M • i arrgT- 
<% "MPTO frgvMMM WM- I I ft?M- 

UISJUM: I These five breaths also bear mytholpgical 
names: — 


gyft UM 3TTTOM: I 

wzr- Irfir ftapnrof i 

*r srsuft =urffi tfusmfir ufisw: » 

As the whole of this peculiarly Pauranic physiology 
has been imported into modern Ay ay a works it cannot be 
totally ignored, but it is not necessary to, dwell on it hero 
any further. It may be noted , however, as a good example 
how Indian systematists often imported foreign material into 
their systems, and reconciled it as far as possible with their 
fundamental doctrines. 
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3 . Air has been defined as devoid of colour, and possess- 
ing touch; the first epithet distinguishes it 
Is air visible 1 f rom the first three and the second epithet 
from the last five dravycts. The touch in 
the air is again neither hot nor cool, and therefore different 
from the touch in light or water. Air thus occupies a 
somewhat middle and ambiguous position between the visible 
and the invisible dravyas ; and consequently a hot discussion 
has been carried on between the ancient and the modern 
schools of Naiyayikas as to whether air is perceptible or not. 
The ancients held that air cannot be perceived but can only be 
known by inference ; and Annambhatta inclines to the same 
view. The argument, says T. D., that air is perceptible like 
a jar , as it possesses perceptible touch, is wrong, because 
manifested colour is a necessary condition precedent to 
perceptibility. A coudition ( ) is defined as fllvioqiqe»c% 
qmRIeUPTO:, that which is greater in extent than ^TTW 
( the thing to be proved ) but is not more extensive than 
the qrresr or sg ( reason ). In a good syllogism the srer 
must always be greater than, or at least equal in extent to, 
the 53, e. g. the *TI«r fire should always exist wherever 
these is smoke, the 53. When however the S3 is greater in 
extent than the ttpsu, there are necessarily found cases where 
the %3 exists but the otvjt does not •, and consequently an 
argument based on that 53 becomes fallacious. These cases 
are due to an sqmr. Now let us put the above argument in 
a syllogism , and the will at once appear .* — 

qTj: UrU$T: 

*rr qf * *r sr«r$r.- gsir to 1 

fTOT'smn* i 

i 

Here $3 is because there is an intervening 

between the 53 and the The 3 <TTT*r is ( the 

state of having manifested colour) and is of course greater in 
extent than the and less than the wro. The 3 qn*T is greater 

than the qrrwr because we can say uw 5 Ean% *rf?r sf 5 fil%U 3 T«T- 
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tnfajWWUNTO, all substances visible to external sens- 
es have manifested colour. The words TOT and are used 

in order to make it dear that we are talking of sensuous percep- 
tion of substances only, ayd thus to exclude 3TROT and per- 
ceptible qualities like TO. We cannot however assert TO TO 
sfrTO^nwroi' H^I?f?!TOTOt, wherever there is tangibility 
there is manifested colour, because we know as a fact that 
air though v< W g T W i lfo pr does not possess The TOlfr 

is therefore CTTOTOiTO. On account of its existence the- 
anffr or major pertriise, becomes too extensive, and the whole 
argument is a fallacy. Separated from its technicalities, the 
above reasoning amounts to this. According to the hypo- 
thesis of the ancient Naxyayikas the term has a 

narrower meaning and is exclusively applied to the cases of 
ocular perception. Hence substances and qualities that are 
apprehended by other senses but are not seen by the eye do 
not become objects of perception. In this restricted sense of 
UrTO, namely ocular perception, it is evident that ^FgaTOTOT 

©v 

must be a necessary condition'and that air which has no to 
cannot be perceptible. 


The modern Naiyayikas, who affirm the perceptibility of 
air , deny this m loto , because they deny the very hypothesis 
that srffSeUTOJSTO is confined to ocular perception only. . 
Their view is explained by S. C. as being af§TOWcq$f srfjr 

« C\ 

*WT, that is everything is perceptible that possesses some 
special quality having fflgv* but not as for instance 

manifested colour or manifested touch, combined with 
magnitude. On this hypothesis modern NaiySytkas regard 
air as perceptible, as it is the object of ^Winr, as opposed to 
UFTO, but atoms are not, because they have no magni- 
tude. Ahvambhaffttbolds the ancient view and regards air as 
inferable only. 

16 
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4. The inference to prove the existence of hlg is stated at 
length in T. D. The not-hot-not-cold touch 
.. Why air is a dis- -virhicli we feel on the blowing of the wind 

tract entity. . .. . 

must reside in some substance as it is a qua* 
lity, because the unfo, ut uMjor: *r fT is univer 

sally true. Now the touch cannot reside in earth, because 
all earthy matter having manifested touch haB also manifest- 
ed colour which is not found here . T he touch oannot also 
reside in water or ligh t, because it is neither cold nor hot. 
It o annot reside in the four all-pervading substances, ether, 
time, sp ace and soul, for if it did, it ought to be found every- 
w here. Finally it cannot rest in mind..!fecauBe mind being 
atomic, any quality residing in it cannot be felt. So there, 
must be a, ninth substance, different from th ese, where thi s 
to uch may reside, and that substance we call airT 

It is not necessary to criticise the above reasoning, because 
it is too evidently founded on a total ignorance of the nature 
of atmosphere as determined by modern physical science. 
The idea that cur atmosphere is a mixture of different gases 
and not one uniform and that it has several distinguish- 
ing "properties besides touch and other ' special quali- 
ties,’ never occurred to these Indian physicists. Roughly 
speaking, *pu€ir, 3^ and UTS of the Naiyayikas may be 
identified with the three states of matter, solid, fluid and 
gaseous, while is a sort of material embodiment of the 
energy of heat. The Hindu physicist most probably did not 
know that heat and luminosity are the results of the same 
kind of .chemical action. Luminosity or was 

classed as a variety of colour, while sftrsmr was a kind of touch. 

5. As air is the last of the four tangible - trnnm * which 
_ , , . are div ided into eternal and I'.on-etemal. 

created, the T. D. takes occasion to s a~e n* Nyaya 

theory of creation and destructi > i iate- 

rial things. Motion is first produced in the atom < • >ault 

of God’s will. This motion produces conjunct’o.i two 
monads giving birth to a diad. Three diads or h ! n ‘oms 
make one tertiary. From this la tt is produce I n ate, 
and so on, until the great masses of earth, a." . ./ ... . ml 
light, and atmosphere are formed. 
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r fi. The destruction of things takes plate in the same 
order, that is, when God wills to destroy 
ction?** ^ de8trU ‘ e ® B °to | » motion is produced dividing the 
monads, and thereby destroying the 
binary. Thence follows the destruction of the tertiary, and 
so on, until the mass of earth becomes extinct. This is the 
process of creation and destruction whioh is unanimously 
accepted by all Naiyayikaa ; but there is a difference of opi- 
nion between the ancient and the modern schools as to the 
precise cause which immediately brings about the destruction 
of things. The old traditionists ( ) held that with one 
exception the destruction of effects is immediately brought 
about by the destruction of their causes, the exception being 
the binaries which are destroyed, not by the destruction of 
their causes, i. e. the monads which are indestructible, but by 
the destruction of the union of the monads or primary atoms . 
In other words, the binaries are destroyed by. the dissolution, 
and the subsequent products by the destruction, of the parts 
composing them. The dissolution of parts no doubt occurs 
in the latter cases also, but there it is itself the result of the 
destruction of parts. The moderns object to this multiplicity 
of causes on the ground that it is simpler ( STTC ) to assume 
only one uniform cause in all cases, namely, the dissolution 
of the union binding the parts, than to suppose one cause for 
the binaries and another for other effects. In their opinion, 
therefore, there is only one cause for the destruction of all 
•effects, namely tbe dissolution of the union which is the 3TW- 
or non-intimate cause of the product. 

7. The difference between the two views is much more 
radical than appears at first. According to the former view, 
the process of destruction always proceeds from cause to effect 
i. e. the destruction of parts always precedes the destruction, 
of effect. When the monads are separate!], the binaries are 
necessarily destroyed, and the destruction of the latter as 
necessarily involves the destruction of the tertiaries. In this 
manner the final product is destroyed the last, just as it is the 
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last to ba produced. Now this is diametrically opposed to the- 
view held by other schools of Indian philosophers, especially 
the Vedantive. Badai ayara in hrahna-Suha II, 3, 14 express- 
ly says that the process of destruction is just the opposite 
( f that of creation ; that is, the final product is destroyed 
first, then its parts, then their parts respectively, until we 
arrive at the ultimate causes. In other words, destruction is 
accomplished by the successive resolution of things into 
their components. This is in accordance with the rule warrant- 
ed by our experience that analysis or division proceeds in a 
contrary way to sy nthesis or composition, whilst the Ncdyayika 
theory lays down that the building and the pulling down 
processes are accomplished exactly in the same way. This 
means that 86 we build a house from the foundation to 
the top, we should pull it down in the same order. This is 
certainly an impossibility ; for, as Sankarccarya in his com- 
mentary on the above mentioned Bralmasutia justly points 
out, if the destruction of effect follows that of parts, there 
must be an interval when the parts have vanished but the 
effect remains. Where could the effect reside in this interval? 
Not on tte intermediate parts which are already extinct, nor 
on the ultimate atoms between which and the final effect 
there is no direct connection. The existence of the effect in 
the absence of the parts is as absurd as it would be impossible 
to take away the foundation of a house without bringing 
down the roof. The theory of destruction laid down by the 
ancient Naiyaytkas is therefore opposed to reason as well as 
experience. But the view of the moderns is not so incon- 
sistent with the natuml order of things. Their theory that 
destruction of effects is produced by the dissolution of the 
union of parts is equally reconcilable with the old Naiyfiyika 
doctrine and the Vedantic doctrine, according as we conceive 
the process of destruction to be gin from the non-intimate cause 
of and end with that of the final product, or vice vena. 
The old Naiyayika theory is positively opposed to the order 
of nature, while the modern is reconcilable with it. 
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& The Ntuyayikas aooept the old mythological idea of 
two coamio dissolutions, an TOfrroro ( intermediate dis- 
solution ) when all tangible products only are destroyed, and 
a fffwaw ( universal dissolution ) when all things, material 
and immaterial, are merged in the primum mobile, that is, 
the atoms. These periodical oreations and destructions, says 
T. D. , are proved on the authority of the &ruti text TOTT TOT- 
‘ the Creator made the creation as bet ore,' the 
word ‘ before ’ implying that there was a previous creation 

■ of which the presesl one is a copy. 

9. This is a convenient place for an explanation of the 
Naitjauika or Indian atomic theo- 

atoms. ' ioctr>m ry, as it is essentially connected with the 
evolution and ultimate iorm of the first 
four substances. The Nyaya theory of creation and destruc- 
tion as explained above presupposes the existence of atoms, 
while the division of earth, water, light and air, into eternal 
and non-eternal is founded on the same fact. T. D. therefore 
.properly asks and answers here the question what is the 
proof for the existence of these atoms on which so large a 
part of Nyaya and Vuisesilca doctrines seems to be based. 
The argument briefly put by T. D. may be explained thus : 
Every visible thing is composed of parts, for a thing in order 
to be visible must have three dimensions, length, breadth and 
thiokness ; and these dimensions necessarily persuppose 
s mall er parts. A line has length because it is a succession 
of many points, while a surface has length and breadth be- 

■ cause it is a series of lines placed side-ways. A mathemati- 

cal point on the other hand having no dimension can never 
be percaived and is really speaking nothing but a notion. t 
Having established this universal and self-evident proposi- 
tion that every visble thing has parts ( TO TO TO 

TOITONtTOnt). we get the further axiom, also proved by 
experience, that every object having parts is divisible into 
any number of smaller parts. From these two axioms we 
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come to the conclusion that by gradually dividing and sub- 
- dividing a thing howsoever large we can arrive at partioles 
as minute as we please. But the same experience which 
gives us the above two self-evident axioms puts a limit to- 
our power of division, and we find that beyond a certain 
limit we cannot go on dividing a partiole ad infinitum. In 
modern times Chemistry has increased this power of divi- 
sion largely but still it is not indefinite, and science is 
forced to assume a limit on which it bases all its calcul- 
ations. This limit is the q?Utoj of Nuvj'a and the atom of 
European scientists, the smallest of the small, and the 
ultimate constituent of all matter in the universe. Human 
mind cannot think without having some purely simple no- 
tions which it combines into complex ideas, and these simple- 
notions must have their counterparts, such as the atoms, in 
the external world. This is the genesis of the atomic theory, 
and the Naiyayika argument to prove the existence of <T*wqj 
is essentially the same, although clothed in the phraseology 
of their peculiar dogmas. The smallest visible particle is the 
mote in the sunbeam which is called or ffc. 

that is. a tertiary atom. This mote being visible must have 
parts. Each of these parts again, called guipr, is divisible 
into smaller parts because it produces the large magnitude 
in the just as the thread of a large piece of cloth is 

itself divisible. To explain this it must be noted here that 
in Nyaya theory the magnitude, is a distinct species of 
dimension from sugrU - , and cannot therefore be produced 
from it. If had no parts and were itself the ultimate- 

partiole, its sugrV would have been incapable of producing 
the ttgvv of sgepp ; while by assuming a further subdivision 
of guise; into two atoms, we can account for the magnitude 
of by saying that it is the number of atoms compos- 
ing the binaries forming a and not their aiepv, that 
gives rise to the latter’s magnitude. It is for this reason 
that while two atoms make one binary molecule three- 
binaries are thought necessary to make up a tertiary. The 
pumber two only intensifies in the product the vfatw of 
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each part; and thus the compound of two binaries, which 
are would be 3U5?1T i. e. still more minute, and not 
as the really is. Therefore the number of binaries 

composing the sgop? is fixed at three to account for its mag- 
nitude, while, no such reason existing in the case of 
the number of its parts i.e. the atoms, need not be more 
than two. Hence the mnemonical couplet 

JW- l *TOT *?STcmr WTOij: W OTrit.n The atom 
is the sixth part of the little mote which we see in the sun- 
beam coming through the window. 

, 10. The question then arises -In what respect does the 
of a binary differ from the sugar of an atom ? That the two 
are different cannot he disputed, because atoms being parts 
of binaries must be smaller, and also because their qfiffl ur 
has a distinct name qrRrue^^r which is never applied to 
binaries. Now, according to the law that like produces like, 
the auspq' of a must be greater in degree than the qrft- 

of a *mn<g, that is, a binary must be more minute 
than the atom, which is absurd. To obviate this difficulty 
as well as that about the in the Naiyayikaa make 
an exception of atoms and binaries to the usual rule that 
the magnitude of the product is nothing but the magnitudes 
of parts intensified so many times. They assert that the 
magnitude of the product is produced by any one of the 
three causes, viz. the magnitude, the number, or the parti- 
cular arrangement oi parts. KanUda, in the aphorism 
^W, 1 by the ^ in which according to commentators we 
are to understand the two other causes snvounHV and snw- 
lays down this multiplicity of causes, and expressly 
distinguishes augfv from JT?t? in the next aphorism. While 
the of products from sqig^ upwards is caused by $T7t»T- 
as well as Jrav, sugar is caused by srjftr or number of 
parts only. But here comes the question why we should 
stop at the sixth part of smlig. There seems to have been at 
difference of opinion aBto why we must go even so far. 
Some are for stopping at and others at 91% or sngc 
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•even, 1 but no one appears to go beyond the except 

of course the Vedantins and the Samkhyas who deny the 
TOPopi? altogether. The necessity of stopping at this limit 
is of course founded on the usual argument of regressus ad - 
infinitum. If we have to stop somewhere it is better that we 
should stop at the earliest limit available $ for, as T. D. puts 
it, if this TOT'S also is a produot of still smaller parts, there 
will be 3itTTOIT. The same argument is often put in another 
way. Why is this jar distinct from or larger or smaller than 
the pieoe of cloth or that jar ? The answer is that the con- 
stituent paTts of this jar are different or more or less 
numerous than those in the other. Ths^parts of each are 
again larger or smaller according as they contain more o * 
less sub-divisions. Reasoning in this way we find that a 
mountain is far bigger than a mustard seed, because the 
number of ultimate parts, that is the atoms, is much larger 
in the first than in the second. These ultimate particles 
must be all indivisible and of equal magnitude, because so 
long as there are degrees of size amongst them, there will 
be a possibility of reducing the larger to ihe size of the 
smaller, that is, there will bo further division. The indivisi- 
bility of atoms necessarily implies that they are all of equal 
size. It is nothing but their greater or smaller number 
therefore that can make one thing, like the mountain Mem, 
big, and another thing, like a mustard seed, small. To cal- 
culate these numbers we must have a common unit like 
■TON®. If we however do not recognize TOTHS’ and go on 
dividing ad infinitum , the number of parts in both things 
will be equal but the parts will vary in magnitude, and the 
question why one is larger than the other will ever remain 
unsolved. Thus the parts in both the Meru and the mustard 
seed being always the same in number, namely infinite, 
there is no reason why the one thing should differ in size 
from the other, and perfect equality ought to exist between 
the two ). If however, we fix upon a 
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unit like qtftiq, we o&n easily account for their different 
magnitudes by the varying number of atoms in each. It can 
be easily guessed from this that the statement made above 
that the magnitude of a thing depends on the number (Uf«r ) 

. or the size ( JTfW ) or the peouliar arrangement ( rraufutW ) 

■ of its parts was only provisional, the real cause in all cases 
being the number of ultimate parts, while the latter two 
causes were simply the variations of the first. This may 
perhaps account for their omission in the original aphorism 

■ of Kayuda .* 

11. A third but not a very convincing argument for proving 
the necessity of atoms may be stated in Dr. Roer’s words — 
“To say that the point where the end is obtained is not 
eternal would be to admit the production of an effect from a 
thing which is not in the connection of intimate relation. 
Therefore this point is eternal. As the continual progress 
from one great thing to another still greater finds its end 
in the assumption of the sky and other infinite substances, 
so there must also be ultimately a cessation of the progress 
from small to a smaller thing. Thus the necessity of atoms 
is proved. ” 2 

1 2. Such is the 1$ which originally distinguished Vai~ 

sesika philosophy from others, and which 
/ ndia^mi * Greece” was afterwards imported into various other 
v ’ systems. It closely resembles the doctrine 

• of atoms which found acceptance with several Greek philo- 
sophers. Leuoippus considered the basis of all bodies to 
consist of extremely fine particles, differing in form and 
nature, which he supposed to be dispersed throughout space 
and to which the followers of Epicurus first gave the name 
of atoms. To these atoms he attributed a rectilinear motion, 
in oonsequenoe of which such as are homogeneous were 
united, whilst the lighter ones were dispersed throughout 

■ space. The universe was made of matter consisting of 
ultimate indivisible atoms which are indestructible and 

> V. 8. VII, 1. •. 

J Boer's Trans, of B. P. Bib, Ind. p. 16 Note. 
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eternal. Empedocles and Anaxagoras did not exclude mind 4 
and spirit from this atom-born universe, thus partially agree- 
ing with Kaifdda who excludes spirit but includes mind and' 
intellect in matter. Leucippus and Democritus excluded 
both. Epiourus added nothing to the doctrine. The OTRTnj- 
VTT of KavMa also materially agrees with the modern 
atomio theory of Dalton on which the whole soienoe of 
chemistry may be said to be founded. The conception of 
atoms, simple as it seems when once comprehended, is one 
of the most subtle and shows a considerable advance of 
philosophical thought. The doctrine has been sharply 
oriticized by A dmkaracUrya and othdr Vedantic writers,, 
and their criticisms have greatly tended to diminish it|. 
popularity ; but the credit of originality is none the less due 
to the philosopher who first discovered it. 


SECT. XIY. 3TT9iTO* 

Akasa or ether is that uhich has sound for its {special) 
Quality. It is one, all-pervading and eternal. 

This definition of ether differs from the preceding four 
in that the word gor is inserted in it, when 

Akas a or ether, the author might have as well said 

or arrarm What is then the 

propriety of the word gnr ? V. V. and S. C. explain it as 
intended to controvert the doctrine of Bhatta Alimamsakas 
that sound is a substance and not a quality ; but the explana- 
tion is rather far-fetched. That of N. B. and Nilakaytha 
is better, namely that the word gnr is used for ftfWgor and 
implies that sound is the special quality of ether and ether 
alone, as distinguished from all other substances. Colour 
and other qualities are found in several substances, and even 
odour, the special quality of earth, is often associated with 
water and air; but soupd is always confined to ether. 
Hence the author defined earth as simply nwwrtt while 
he defines ether as ap^gepr. As to the Mimdrhsa 
doctrine that sound is substance, , it is already denied-- 
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by the mention of among: the guijaa. Akaia is alsO' 
defined as 1 i e. 

ether is the seat of that particularity which ooexists 
with a special quality (sound) that is created but not produced' 
from oonjunction. Ether, being eternal and all -pervading,, 
has a of its own, but this is distinguished from 
that of soul, as it is accompanied by a created special quality 
i. e. sound, and hence the qualification 3Twri%^TO®r etc. 
But then the partcularities in atoms are also accompanied' 
by created qualites and hence they have to be exclud- 
ed by the further epithet ^tdtnrwsr, the special quali- 
ties in atoms such as <4l$3T^<T being often 
This elaborate definition therefore ultimately amounts 
to the same as ^Kgni. Ether is the best available 
though not quite accurate English equivalent for Akaia 
because it resembles the latter in being an all-pervading and 
imponderable substance. Ether however carries light and 
heat only, and not sound, which function is assigned by mod- 
ern science to the atmosphere. Ether therefore resembles 
Akaia in all respects, except its special quality of producing 
sound. Both ether and Akaia are substances proved by in- 
ference, that is, their existence is presumed in order to account 
for certain natural phenomena, such as the diffusion of 
light and sound which are otherwise inexplicable. 

2 Kandda * concludes sound to be the sign (fsnp) of Akaia 
by process of exhaustion, because no other 
attribute of < Aks^a. substance is capable of having sound as its 
quality. The question in what respects 
Akaia differs from Dik will be discussed under Dik. The 
fact seemsto be that the names of the five elements including . 
Akaia came down to the Nuiyayikas from a very ancient source 
and that they had no choice but to recognize them if theywant- 
ed to preserve their orthodoxy. They only assigned to eaoh suoh . 
place and functions as harmonized with their own physical 
theory of the universe. Our author mentions three characteris- 
tics of Akaia, that it is one, all-pervading, and eternal. The 


1 Sarv. D. S, Calo. «d, p. 104. 

2 V. S. II, 1, $7. 
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epithet one implies that the mention of numerous SkSia a 
ro °h a* **1*1*1 and n*T*n*l in common parlanoe is due to 
**rft and cannot be real. Being one and emitting sound 
everywhere, ether is necessarily all-pervading; and being all- 
pervading it must be eternal also. Being fag Akasa is aufr- 
imperceptible, and therefore known only by inference. 
The ^ syllogism may be put thus s *i«f: gfaa i mganfitfai> 


3. T. D. defines fajfsr, all-pervasion, as factr, 

contact with all cofporeal objects. Corpo- 
tU va reality faifcv) again is*defined as vftfajw- 

the quality of having definite 
dimensiona prfer is defined by N. B. as %VTVT5sVrVW. Cor- 
poreal substances are thus either those that have definite 
dimensions or that have motion. The second definition prac- 
tically amounts to the same as the first, beoause action or 
motion implies movement of either the parts or the whole 
' from one place to another, and that is not possible unless 
tiie substance is limited in space. The corporeal substances 
are five : earth, water, light, air, and mind. They and their 
common properties are enumerated as follows * — 

arcrr qvgr ir ir ^ i 

These however do not constitute a separate class as they 
come under Udayana'a exception, cross-division. 1 2 The class 
of five dravyaa crosses with that of five w dravyaa, the 
first four being common to both , but RR of the one class being 
replaced by 3n*5T*T in the other. The distinction between 
and ’SJT is simple. dravyas are ooporeal substances that 
are limited in space and have definite dimensions ; while the 
dravyaa are not necessarily so. They are simply elemental 
substances whioh singly or by combination among themselves 
become tbe material causes of all the produots in the world. 


1 B. P. 84. 

2 Vida note supra, p. 92, 
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fR*r though atomic does not produ ce anything else and is 
not therefore while enesUff though all-pervading pro- 
duces sound. The other four substances are of course both 
Ur and f?f. *jfc* is opposed to ftgfg ( all-pervasion, ) 
toCTWfrflW or anffaiftw (invariability). Soul is only a 
substratum of knowledge and not being its material cause 
cannot be either or 


SECT. XV. W. 

Time is the ( special and instrumental ) cause oj the use cf 
{ u ords ) past etc. It is one and all-pervading . 

Annamhhalta’s definition of time is very simple and is 
best for all practical purposes, although it 
lne " labours under the fault of being merely a 

verbal one. This and the succeeding de- 
finitions based on yjSSTV are convenient descriptions of the 
things and are sufficient for their identification, but they do 
not convey the full connotation of the terms. STVgTT is defined 
by V. V, as t. e. statements such as past time 

and future time. The word 53 here, as well as in the fol- 
lowing definitions where it is applied to suvfir, is to be 
understood in the restricted sense of 3W KoifainWERSl, . 
special and instrumental cause. Time is t he instr umental, 
cause of aram. a s distinguished from AkUsa which is^ 
its mat erial cause. of course, is nothing more than 

words or sound! Similarly, time is the special cause of 
aSgIT alone, as distinguished on the one hand from all 
other effects of which time i'b only the general cause 
( HTOTTOWRUT ), and on the other, from space and other 
things which aTe enumerated as along with 

time, and which are therefore the general causes of all 
effects including sasfTT. Thus the word gif, when t aken in 
the abo ve restricted sense, fr ees. the de finition of t ime front 
threefaults. viz, an artraf fS' on et her, a second vriffcwnf ja 
space and ot her g eneral ca uses, an d an unnecessary restrio- 
tion( ) in calling time the Ause of Qm-jhjng only 
whenlt is really the cause^oTal l effect s. The definition in 
the text, being based on common usage of certain words, 
teaches us nothing new shout the thing itself. The utmost 
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that it tells us is that time is some unknown entity which 
is necessary to explain why we speak of certain occurrences 
as past, others as present and others as future. The fact of 
there being a oommon usage of those terms is proved by 
•our daily experience, and the Naiyayika, finding no better 
way of explaining it, assumes an independent substance, 
which is its source but about the real character of which he 
is as much in the dark as those who deny the substance 
altogether. 

2. Another and apparently more accurate definition of 
time is that given by Visvanutha : — 

This is compressed into lUlqM'U-fefrfifnr- 

U<4|4j$W>f l that is, time is the substance which is 

the (instrumental) cause of our cognitions' of priority or post- 
eriority, simultaneity or otherwise, slowness or quickness.' 
The only material difference between this and Annambhatta’s 
definition is that the hitter’s (common usage) is 

-substituted by U?ept( cognition ). According to Annambhatta 
time is the cause of that is a certain kind of speech 

or language; while according to Visvanutha and others it 
is the cause of a certain kind of cognitions or mental notions. 
Now as language and thought are identical, or rather as 
language is but the outward expression of thoughts, both 
definitions practically amount to the samej thing. There 
can be no outward expression unless there are mental 
notions previously, while according to many no thinking is 
.possible without the aid of language. Anything therefore 
which is an essential element of the one must be so of the 
other also. Amumbkuta stops short at language and is 
therefore safe; Vimn.atfia in going a [step further to 
thought, treads on debatable ground; for one may, while 
accepting the instrumentality of time to ywgK as a broad and 
indubitable fact, deny that an independent entity like time is 

i r.. v. u-5. 

2'biiihkara Misr.i on V.8. VII, J, 85. 
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the cause of our partioular cognitions. For aught we know, 
the oognitions maybe due to other causes, and when produoed 
:they constitute a separate class the common property of which 
we denote by the word time. It is therefore obvious that Anttam- 
bhatta was wise in purposely making his definition simple 
and somewhat vague. 


3. The question what is time essentially, apart from its 
being the cause of any oiiqgrc or 'ft remains to be answered ; 
and it has remained unanswered till now in spite of the 
various speculations of Indian and European philosophers. 
Among the Indians, Samkhyas denied the existence of an 
independent entity like time, including it under aldlsa , while 
some modern Naiyayikas identify time and space with God. 
Time being an incorporeal and imperceptible substance is 
only inferrible. The argument may be stated thus : 

i WlTOpfjUTCfEUH. It must be remembered 
that time being is the of the qualities 

and which have the substances in which they 

reside for their material causes. The w$PT with which time 
is here identified is the contact of ft^lsfeur or ( mo* 

tions of the sun ) with material objects like u?. These mo- 
tions of the sun constitute the, Upadhis that mark the 
divisions of time such as moments, days and months. 


4. Time is regarded as one, all-pervading and eternal entity 
like Akasi, its particular divisions like 

cU-irvading! lal those of Akaia > bein 8 due to Upadhi 
and therefore unreal. Here Annambhatta 

probably meansto deny the doctrine of a section of Naiyayikas 
who assign reality to moments only, and regard time in 
general as merely a collection of such moments. It is dear 
from the above that the Naiyayikas did not apply the test 
of a searching analysis to the conception . of time, just as 
Kant for instance has done in modern ti nes. In his Critique 
of Pure Reason, Kant arrives at the conclusion that the 
conception of time as well as those of spaoe and causality 
are ultimate facts lying at the basis of all experience apd 
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art derived from intuition only. We cannot account for tt by 
any theory founded on experience, because experience itself 
is possible only when we have first the idea of time. It 
seems the Naiyayikas had a faint notion of this faot, which 
they roughly expressed by saying that time is the cause of 
speech ( srafl? ) or thought ( tfr ). 


Sect. XVI. ffo. 

Space is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
employment of words East, etc. It is one, all-pervading and 
eternal. 

1. The definition of space in the text is modelled 

on that of time. Visvanatha gives 
pace ' a more comprehensive and accurate 

definition, the cause of 

( our ) notions of far and near. 1 Another definition 
of space given in Sarv. D. S. is more technical, 

Hgfft, 8 ‘ space is that which not being time is 
extensive and is devoid of any special quality’. Space, like- 
time, is one, all-pervading and. eternal, while its varieties 
which are counted four or ten or any larger number, are due 
to Upddhi. The conception of space very nearly corresponds 
to that of time, although the two things can be sufficiently 
distinguished to make them separate entities. The remarks 
as to time in the preceding notes apply mutatis mutandis to 
space also. The difference between time and space is slight 
but clear. Time is the cause of space of 

The which diversifies time is production, or in fact, any 
kind of action, while the 3UTl§ in the case of space is contact 
with c orporeal objects, g ramra $r3pm% I afara. 

S. C. ). This meanB thatthelfivisiohs of time are 
determined by production and destruction of things, while 
those of space by the greater or smaller number of visible 
objects that intervene between two spots. 

2. Another distinction between time and space is •• — 
to?: t a rifrufibrnsjumfeT for . 3 

1 B. P. 46. ~ 

i Sarv. D. S. Calo. ed. p. 104, 

3 V. 8. Up.Ca’c. ed.p. 115. 
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The relations of time are constant, for when a moment 
of time ia said to be present or future with reference to any- 
object or event, it is always so ; while the relations of spaoe 
are often varying, that is, the spot of ground, which may be 
eastward of one thing at one time, might be westward of 
the same thing at another or of a different thing at the 
same time. This means that the divisions of time are fixed 
and settled, while those of space are relative only. This 
is not however quite correct, for the relations of time are 
in fact as varying as those of space. The same object or 
event which is past in reference to one moment may be 
future or present with reference to another. The only 
positive assertion that we can make about the two concep- 
tions is that they are complementary to each other and 
cannot vary at the same moment ; that is, we can speak of 
different times only with reference to a particular spot, and 
of different spaces with reference to a specific moment of 
time. Like time, space is inferrible only,' the inference 
being expressed in the form : ■ 

C 


3. It may be asked in what respeot Dik differs from 

Akns-a and dik. M ™ a . an <* " h / the two fP«tely 
recognized. Of course as treated m the 

Nfjaya system the difference between the 
two is too patent. Aka&a is a Dik not; Akasa is the 

material cause of sound and has a special quality ; £tk does 
not produce sound and has no special quality; Difc resembles 
time in being the general cause of all effects, while Akasa, 
like earth and other meterial substances, produces one kind 
of effect only, namely, sound. Akasa belongs to the region 
of matter, Dik to the province of mind; Akasa has an 
objective existence, Dik is known by subjective experience 
only. In this way the two can be easily differentiated, but 
the question goes deeper. The objector, will admit that 
ether and space, as conceived b y 0 the Naiyayikas may be 
different entities, but he may still ask, why they are con* 
ceived so different at all. In what respect do they differ 
essentially ; and if one is dropped, cannot its functions 
18 
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be assigned tothe other ? It is not easy toanswetf the 
question' in this; form; because the conceptions uif ether and 
efface are extremely vague and general. It appears however 
that' the Naiyaikas recognized the two entities, because 
they could not reconcile the notiqn of a material cause of 
sound with that of a general cause of all effects. A. thing 
which produoes a positive material quality like sound must 
be material ; but then it cannot be the instrumental cause 
of mere relations like and anvw, which constantly vary 
and have, so to say, only a mental* existence. Besides it is 
possible that Akasa had already taken its place in the 
popular mind as one of the five elements before the time of 
Naiydyikas, and they had therefore no choioe but to inoors 
porate it into their system, while they invented a new sub- 
stance called Lik to account for ideas and notions, that 
could not be attributed to Jirasa as it was then conceived. 
Whatever may be the case, the distinction between the two 
as defined in the Nyaya system is perfectly dear. 


Sect. XYU. strew. 

The Soul is the substratum of Knowlege . He is two-fold. 
Human and Supreme. Of these the Supreme Soul is the AU- 
powerfal, Omniscient Ood, devoid of pleasure and pain. Ihe 
Human Soul is different in each body and is all-pervading and 
eternal. 

1. The eighth substance is Soul, which is defined as * the 
substratum of knowledge. ’ The word «ifr 

Soui ' esver here implies that the knowledge re- 

sides in the soul by intimate relation 
( WWW ); otherwise the definition might overlap time and 
space, whioh are the receptacles of all things ( wfow ) by 
q»lfa$ and r elations respectively. This soul is of two 
kinds, Supreme and Human, of whom ( fW ) the Supreme 
Soul, namely God, is One and Omniscient, while the human 
Soul is all-pervading, eternal, and different in each body. The 
soul being is inferrible only, the argument being that 
the existence of organs, of sense and their appropriate 
objects . implies a distinct knower who can use them* 
wsmwqis 8 i twowHUKwn i raflfawwt siwii^wiw- 

eract Theiiaotivity of organs , must have an. agent to ac- 
count for it, for every instrument requires an agent to. handle 
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it. s^ fof ttistance, an "ai'e, in ciitting. Karuid8.'a aphorism 
likewise runs r The 

folldwersof Gotama however confine this' inference to the 
Supreme Soul only, holding the human soul to be oapable of 
being perceived. Another argument to prove the existence 
of soul is isssrrse: > g fiM nrg g - 

l numSrg^ wiw guicTmi i u$r«r iwr w<rn% i The soul has 
to be inferred because a substratum is wanted for thequali- 
ties £% rn ?^rf ItT snfsr and awtf, which oannot 
reside in any one of the eight inanimate substances, 
earth etc. 

S. As souls are innumerable it may be said that they 
constitute a class and have a common property 
residing in all of them, sunn therefore may be defined as 
stlrlMtnWWM'R B or 3T£{f«*T${W3!T?4WTiT(fit: . 6 According to 
the latter definition, soul is a species of substance having cm 
common property that is intimately connected with an 
incorporeal thing. As there are four incorporeal substances, 
ether, time, space and soul, of which the first three being 
single do not form a class, 3Tic*Tf* will be the only sub-class 
of that is intimately connected with an incorporeal 
thing. To this definition however some might object on the 
ground that as Supreme and human souls are dissimilar 
in every respect, they cannot be huddled together in one 
class, and there cannot therefore be any common srrft as 
; at least such a stria 1 will not reside in <The 

answer to this objection is that possession of knowledge 
is a property common to both kinds of souls, whatever 
be their other differences, and it is sufficient to make snat?* 
a 3Tnw covering both the Supreme and the human souls. 
This is implied in such general Vedic texts as enTOr 
TOST:. 4 The argument is characteristic and very impor- 
tant too. It is characteristic because it shows how a single . 
common property often suffices the Naiyui/ifcas to form 
1 class notwithstanding that the individuals might dis- , 
‘we in all other respects. The argument also explains the 

l v. 8. Ill, 1, 2 . 

2T. K. p. 3. 

3 Farv. D. 8. Cale. ed. p. 104. 

4 8. M. Cale. ed. p. 3?. 
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anomaly of including two such quite distinot and dissimilar 
tilings as Supreme and human souls under one category. No 
two conceptions can be more opposed to each other than 
those of God and the human soul. One is Omniscient and 
One, the other is ignorant and numerous. One is the Creator 
and Master of the universe, the other is the slave and the 
plaything of fate. One is entirely free from pleasure and pain, 
the other is subjeot to all transient passions. Almost every 
attribute, that can be predicated of one is necessarily denied 
of the other. And yet the Naiyayikas have grouped both of 
them together, because they have the single common 
characteristic of possession of knowledge. This knowledge 
again Is different in both, being eternal in the Supreme, and 
evanescent in the human souls, but that does not necessarily 
make the two souls totally dissimilar. This 6eems to be 
the reason why Anmmbhatta has given as a 

general definition of 31FRT in preference to others that are 
debatable. The word ( life ) also seems to be purposely 
avoided in defining 3rrcUT, because in the wider sense of the 
term even plants have -3a but they fall under nhw as 
they have no according to a section of the Naiyayikas. 

can be identified with 3UfHT in its narrower sense only, 
namely, conscious life. 


3. Tha method of grouping God and man together as sub* 

Are the VaW e^i- divisions of one category as well as the 
kas atheists. argument with which it is defended appear 

somewhat arbitrary and have led some 
writers to suspect that the 3UfUT in the original aphorisms 
of Kayada meant sfruTfHT only, and the inclusion of God or 
under the same category was due to commentatorial 
ingenuity. It is said that all the descriptions and arguments 
to prove the existence of soul evidently apply to sfiuirHT, 
while there is no clear and specific mention of God 
in. the aphorisms of either Kanada or Qotama. Some 
have argued from this ciroumstance that both the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika systems were at first atheistic. 


1 Bannsrjea’a Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy p. 147 et.seq. 
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Without however going so far we might assume that the 
guess is not very Wide of the mark and Kap8da and 
Gotama might have at first purposely ezoluded God from 
their systems, not as being totally non-existent, but as 
being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which 
their systems were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphor- 
ists confined themselves to a classification and discussion 
of sublunary things only without minding the supernatural 
agency, while commentators considering this as a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only 
category where it was possible to do so. Thus for instance 
while Prasastapada says nothing about God, his commen- 
tator &ridhara classes God along with the human soul, 
although the former has six and the latter fourteen qual- 
ities. 1 Whatever be the truth, the Naiyayikas do not 
attach much importance to the inclusion of God under 
and always speak of Him as an independent entity 
whenever occasion requires. When they speak of soul, 
they generally mean only. This is another illus- 

tration how a love of symmetry and completeness which 
characterises Indian systematists often overrides their 
philosophical accuracy. The student should also note the 
fact that soul is here mentioned as one of the substances, 
along with earth, water etc. Nothing can show better the 
materialistic tendency of Nyaya philosophy than this in- 
clusion of spirit under the same category as dead matter. 

4. The T. D. supplies a deficiency in the text as it> were 
by stating in full the celebrated Naiyaytka 

Existence nf and. argumen t to prove the existence of God. 

The argument is a reply to an atheist* 
like Cdrvaka or Bauddha, who absolutely denies the ex- 
istence of God because there is no positive proof of it. God, 
say the atheists, cannot be perceived, because, being _a 
colourless substance, H els n ot the object o f external senggg; 
nor can H e be perce ived mentally, as He i s far removed 
fro m pain and pleasure felt by the lioul. God cannot 
cIbo be inferred as no similar instance can be given to 


1 P. B. Bn. ed. p. 10. 
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support the inference. As r to *n*iu or testimony it is 
useless, first' because it is not universally aooeptedas &. 
valid proof, and secondly because the Vedas' themselyes 
depend for their authority on God and cannot therefore 
prove His existence. Our author denies this and declares 
the existence of God provable by inference based} on 
the universally accepted principle of causality. The 
argument is 

esyawf i ?r?«<j3T«r »ror t 

Every effect must have an agent ; 

The universe is an effect ; 

It must have an agent. 


This agent is called God. It should be noted that this 
argument is founded on several assumptions ; viz. 1 that 
the relation of causality is universal, i. e. every effect must 
have a cause ; 2 that every product must have a sentient 
and intelligent producer; 3 that this world is such a product 
and 4 that its producer must be such an extraodinary 
Being as God. The first, says the Ndiyayika, is a self- 
evident axiom, known to us intuitively as it were, and cor- 
roborated by experience. The second is proved by daily 
observation, because we see that a jar is made by a potter 
and a piece of doth is woven by a weaver, without whom- 
they could not have been produced. Creation results from 
some kind of motion in the atoms, and motion requires 
previous effort or volition. This last being the quality of 
sentient soul only, it follows that no oreation is possible 
unless there is a sentient being pre-existing to set the parti- 
cles of matter in motion. The third assumption, that this 
world is a product is also based on observation. Plants and 
animals are products beoause we see their birth, growth and 
death. These occurrences cannot be spontaneous, . and 
there must be some hidden agency to prompt them. Be- 
sides they happen with such' a remarkable regularity that 
one is foroed to think that the agency directing them must 
be an intelligent one, and not simply Adrqta, fate or 
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destiny, which is assumed , to be a universal cause gf all 
creation, The last premise necessarily' lollows from, the 
preceding ones, because a Creator, .of this multifarious 
universe must be Omniscient and. Omnipotent, and in fact 
must possess all attributes usually ascribed to God ; other- 
wise he will be either incapable of creating or be himself 
liable to creation and destruction. This reasoning is of 
course powerless against an opponent who denies any one 
of the above premises or the validity of the common ex- 
perience on which they are founded. 

5. T. D. defines as 

e . the agent is one who po ssesses (three thi ngs), an intimate 
cognizance of the material cause, a will to act Tan d an effort. 
The three attributes gnw, gxjgf a nd g/ft arefclosely related to one 
another as cause and effect. There cannot be an effort (ig(S) 
unless there is a will, and a will to produce can only arise 
when there i s previously direct congnition of tb *> m”** 1 * 1 ’*! 
cause on which the will is to operttteT iu ^rfl?R is required 
because mere knowledge of an absent (vflsr) material cause 
such as earth in a pit or c otton on the tre e, will not suffice. 
T he material mu st be atLhand nnd_.uoder the agent’s control at 
t he time of creation. It is suggested by some and with 
great plausibility, that the definition of may be con- 
fined to simply, as CTT being the final stage neces 

s arily presupposes the ot her tw o, 3TPT and gvar. It follows 
that the Creator of the universe^ must have direct knowledge 
of the ato ms of all substances, must have a will to create, 
and also po wer to bring about such a. creation. He must . 
therefore be Om nis cient and Omnipotent. 

6. The weakness of the argument to prove a Creator 
lies in the third and the fourth of the aforesaid four assum- 
ptions which are not accepted by many. How do we 
know for instance that this universe is a product ? Indi- 
vidual things in the world may be products in our common 
acceptation pf the term, but that, does not necessarily 
Prove that thp whole is a : product too... The whole,* does 
not always share the nature of the . parts* as for: instance, 
in a windmill -although eaoh particle moves, the- whole is 
stationary; : Secondly, our- human experience being limited 
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ve cannot positively say that everything in this world is 
a product and that there is nothing whioh is not produced. 
Thirdly, Naiyayikas themselves accept several eternal things 
such as atoms, ether, time, space, souls and minda If these 
are eternal, they oannot be products and can have no 
Creator. If they are excepted, the Creator of the remainder 
cannot be omnisoient and omnipotent. Anyhow the Naiydyi- 
/cas'theory of God is inconsistent with their other doctrines. 
Fourthly, since every intelligent agent must have a will, 
God also must have desire and the consequent feelings of 
pleasure and pain* He cannot therefore be much better 
than frail mortals. Lastly, to call this world a product or 
effect is begging the whole question ; for cause and effect* 
being merely correlative terms, a thing cannot be called effect 
unless and until its cause is proved. The universe therefore 
cannot be called a product unless you first independently 
prove the existence of its Creator. Such are some of the 
objections advanced by the Vedantins and other monistic 
philosophers against the teleological argument of the 
NaiyQyikan. The controversy as to an independent Creator of 
the Universe ultimately resolves itself into the distinction 
between dualism and monism. 

7. The student will do well to master the full armoury 
of NyUya arguments by whioh the existence of a personal God 
outside the universe is proved. These arguments or proofs 
are summed up by Udayanacurya in the following verse : — 

v?r?r sr?mra: 5# 1 

pg;<i i m i l 33 rvi »a snsft 11 ’ 

“ From effects, combination, support etc., from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from Sruti, from sentences 
thereof, and from particular numbers— an everlasting Omnis- 
cient Being is to be established. ” 8 

The first of these eight or nine arguments to prove the 
existence of God is the same as the one discussed above, 
viz. that a Creator is necessary to aooount for this pheno- 
menal world. The second eirafePT or ‘ combination ’ is ex- 
plained as the action whidh produced the union of two atoms 
forming the binary compound at the beginning of creation, 

"T" *-"■* " * ' ■ 

.1 Kua, V, 1. 


ft Ibid. Cowell’s Trans, Bib In p. M* 
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«nd which being action, required an intelligent actor. Tbfe 
third proof, * support ’ means that the world depends upon 
some Being who prevents it from falling. The eta (enf^ ) in- 
cludes destruction of the world and presupposes a destroyer. 
Pada here means that is, traditional arts 

of weaving cloth etc. which could have been invented at 
first only by some intelligent being. * Authoritativeness ' is 
a certain virtue inherent in the Vedas whereby they produce 
right knowledge in us, and therefore implying a Being who 
imparted that virtue. ’The proof of Sruti establishes a 
Being who made the Vedas what they are. Again the Vedas 
consisting of sentences must have been produced by some 
•author just as Mahabharata and other books. The last 
proof, ‘ number, ’ requires a little explanation. It is held 
that the magnitude of a binary is produced not from the 
infinitesimality ( 'rfi’tuogw ) of atoms but from the number 
( two ) of the atoms composing the binary; 1 and it is also a 
Nyaya doctrine that the conceptions of duality and sub- 
sequent numbers are produced in things by an effort of the 
mind. The duality therefore which produced binaries at the 
beginning of creation must have been first conceived by 
some intelligent being existing before creation. Number is 
thus a proof of the existence of God. Udayandmrya also 
establishes God’s existence in another way, namely, first 
by proving Adrsta or destiny, and then arguing that the 
inanimate destiny must have some intelligent Being to 
regulate it 2 Many of these arguments of Nyaya writers are 
identical with those given by Aristotle and widely used in 
modern times by Paley and the Christian divines. The idea . 
of God or a Supreme and Omniscient Creator of the world 
which was at first rather faint in the Sutras, came to occupy 
an important place in the Nyaya system as developed in 
later times. 

8. Nyaya writers, while unanimous on the point of God’s 

existence, do not agree as to his attributes. 
God's attributes. g ome hold that God can make creation i 

although He has, no body owing to absendfe 
of any Adrsta in his oase; others say that God may VI 


1 Bee note p. 123 Supra-, and P. B. Ben. ed. p. 131, 
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Sometimes endowed with a body ( as in the various incarna- 
tions ) by our Adf§ta just as ; a, woman gets -body 
according to the Adrftta of her husband. A third : school 
calls the atoms the . body of God; and a fourth assigns 
that honour to ether. , A fifth section conceives God t,Q be 
formed of two bodies, the Creator and the thing, to be 
oreated, at the beginning of creation ; while a sixth, one 
reaohes the climax by giving a body to God in the same way 
as a devil gets one for itself by possessing some human 
medium. All these speculations are due to attempts to 
overcome the difficulty how a Creator could create without 
having a physical body as well as organs of sense and action. 
The Nyaya enumerates eight special qualities of ,God,„ 
namely, number, ( the greatest ) dimension, severalty, dis- 
junction, intellect, desire and effort. The Supreme Soul 
differs from the human in not having pain, merit and deme- 
rit; but there is a controversy as to whether He has pleasure. 
The modern Naiyayikas hold on the authority of texts, 
such as ftar l’SNrrWR*? srjr, that God enjoys eternal happi- 
ness just as He has eternal knowledge, while the ancients 
interpret the word amr*? as meaning simply and 

deny any positive pleasure or pain to God. Annambhatta as 
usual appears to prefer the ancient view; and hence probably 
the epithet which is found inferpolated in 

some Mss. of T. S. 


9. Having proved the existence of God, T. D. defines- the 
human soul as WNHimm, thereby eiclud- 
Human Soul. j ng God w jj 0 j s devoid of pleasure orpiih. 

sfW is also described variously as iGMlWt* 
formr, or or simtrRWI, all which epithets are 

merely contradictories of the attributes of God. The human 
soul can be easily proved to be distinotfrom body or organs, 
and also to be numerous, eternal and all-pervading. The - 
C&rwkas say that our body itself is the, soul, because >our 
self-consciousness * I am a man ’ ' I am a Brahman, ' relates 
to the body^but it is not so, beoause the self remain the 
same although the body changes as it grows from infancy- 
to old age. Besides we <have the opposite consoiousnessi'my 
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body, * ray, head ’ etp. and we; feel no diminution of . .self 
even if parts of body such as arms or legs be out off.others 
maintain that . the soul is identical, with organs of sens* ap- 
is proved ,by our consciousness ‘ I am blind 'lam deaf V, 
but this is also not true, for the deprivation of any one or 
all the organs does not ifajure the soul. Again if the organs 
were soul, there would be as many different souls in a body 
as there are organs of sense, and besides, says T. D. , we 
should not have, as we have now, the identity of consciousness 
that the same person, u e. I, who saw the jar at a former 
time, touch it now. Nor is mind the soul, as mind being 
atomic would be incapable of simultaneously apprehending 
many objects. The soul is therefore something different from 
‘ all these. The human souls are conoeived to be numerous, 
and not one as the Vedaniins hold, in order to account for 
the variety of experiences of pleasure, pain etc. in different 
bodies. The same soul however passes through several 
bodies; otherwise we cannot form certain impressions and 
habits ( such as the sucking of a new-born child ) that seem 
to come to us intuitively as it were, and are reallv derived 
from our experience in previous births. Plurality of souls 
is thus reconciled with the doctrine of transmigration. It 
follows from this that the human soul is eternal, for 
otherwise he could not pass through several births without 
losing his identity. He must also be all-pervading, for he 
can neither be atomic nor of any intermediate magnitude . If 
atomic he could oooupy only a minute spot in the body and 
thus could not simultaneously feel pleasure orpainatdistant 
parts of the bqdy. If th e soul had an intermediate magnitud e 
he_ would be liable to destruction bv the enlargement or 
diminution of that magnitude. Again, how is this middling 
magnitude to be determined ? It would be either the same 
size as the body, as the Jainas hold, or it would be different, 
being larger or smaller. In the latter case the soul would' 
be too large or too small to exactly oooupy the body as fie 
should. In the former case the difficulty arises as to how a 
soul whioh was small in the small body of a ohild could 
. increase when the ohild grows to manhood; and similarly 
how the same soul whioh. in one birth was of the size of an. 
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•lephant could in another birth be aooommodated in the 
ttody of an ant. If it is said that , the size varies, then it is 
not the same soul, and there would be different souls not only 
in different births but even at different stages of life. Hence 
the soul must necessarily be regarded as all-pervading. 
To this last supposition an objection may be made that 
each all-pervading soul would occupy all bodies and thus, 
the experiences of all beings would be oognized by every 
individual. The answer to this objection is that the soul 
though all-pervading cognises things, not by himself, 
but by contact with a mind which is separate and confined 
to each body. 


6. There is one point with respect to ^r* which being 
controversial seems to have been purpose* 
sou™ <i ° WC kn ° W V omitted by T. D., namely whether 3f* 
is perceived or is only to be inferred like 
ether and other incorporeal substances. The followers of 
Gatama hold that 3ft* is perceptible by the mind because 
it is the object of such mental cognitions as ‘lam happy ’ 
or ' I am unhappy. ’ The Vaisesikas maintain that 3ft* 
is not perceptible even mentally, because the cognition ‘ I 

■ am happy ’ refers not to the pure Ego, but to the quality of 
pleasure or pain which thus becomes the sign of the exist. 

■ ence of 3ft*. A still greater objection to the perceptibility 
■of soul is that he being the pereceiver of everything cannot 
.perceive himself, the knower and the known being always 
different. 3ft* is therefore only inferrible, the inference being 

*3*1151*: ! Q°i?*T5***. 3TT* may also be inferred 
from the existence of organs of sense, or of qualities such 
as 11% whioh oan reside in soul alone. Several of these so- 
called * signs ’of soul are enumerated in Kartada 's apho- 
rism — uT*n*rc-fifa%3tiv-3ft**-w«it*iiW5**P ! ?refa*jiTT: wi u 

■ f&fifSf. 1 Annambkatta seems to favour 
the Vaiiesika view of the inferrible character of soul, 
though he does not explicitly say so. The human soul has 14 
special properties, for whioh see quotation, p. p. 85-6 Supra . 


IV. 8. Ill, 2,4. 
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Mind ia the organ which is the instrument qi 1 the cognition of 

Mind pleasure etc. Being assigned to each soul, 

it is countless, atomic and eternal . 

1. Etymologioally mind is not simply the instrument of 
thought, ( \ but in reality its functions are 
much more extensive, because it is not only the direct 
cause of internal experience, such as that of pleasure 
and pain, but is also an aid in the peiceptions of external 
senses. The Naiywjikas, strangely enough, give much prom* 

* inence to the latter two functions of the mind, and entirely 
subordinate, if not actually deny, its character as the instru- 
ment of thinking. Even taking these two functions assign- 
ed to mind, it has a double character. It is both an organ 
of 6ense itself, and an accessory to other organs. Annam- 
bhaita's definition, being founded on the former of these 
two functions, distinguishes mind from other organs which 
give knowledge of external objects only, while mind brings 
a bout internal cognition of such things as lie beyond the 
province of the other organs. Hence the "word Lis 

purposely u sed hererig the restricted se nse of direct internal 
c ognition ; whi]je_ means an ins trumental cause. . By 
V. remarks, are to be understood all qualities 
'that reside in the soul by intimate relation, and which could 
therefore be perceived by mind alone. The word gf?gq ~ JjL 
purpose ly in serted in the de finit ion to ex clud e soul 'as well 
as the conjunction of mind with so ul, both of which are 
"instru mental in bringing about the cognition. If we how- 
ever take the word in the strict sense of a Sifer, the 
word ffvsn seems to be unnecessary and may be dispensed 
with ; for 3llftnr will be excluded aB being the agent and not 
the proper of a cognition, while arnUJRtfivnT being 
airoN 1 is distinct from the ^or.. Perhaps the word tfrftir is 
introduced to contradict those theorists who refuse to call i 
mind an organ ; but of this later on. 

T, D. gives another definition, famrfff 

which, though technically correct enough, does not give us 
much insight into the nature of the thing defined. Of the- 
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five intangible Bubstan'ces.ether, time, space, soul and mind, 
the last alone, having a limited dimension, oan act, while 
'the first four bei ng all-pe rvadi ng oan never haveany m otion. 
"Mind being tKus ihtangfbleand corporeal Is only inferrible, 
the inference being, as usual in such cases, drawn from the 
functions assigned to it. The mode of reasoning is to as- 
sume a certain cause to account for such effects or pheno- 
mena as are known to be undoubted faots and cannot be 
explained in any other way. The argument for mind is 
gwrittfTsnsjsrT' egoism: i % 1 

Kauada and Gotama give two different proofs of mind which 
are if possible even more oonvinoing than the above! 
Kanada’s aphorism *TRW TOtaTPWT flRST 

2 gives as a proof for mind the fact that knowledge is 
produced or not according as there exists or not the conjun- 
ction of mind with soul, organs and objeots. Gotama lays 
stress on the faot that our cognitions are always successive 
and never simultaneous There 

can be only one cojunction at / a time, and therefore a 
succession of oognitions such as/we daily experience can be 
possible only with an intermediate link like the atomic tnind. 

2. The minds are as innumerable as there are human souls, 
one being assigned to eaoh of the latter. The word firaw is 
interpreted by V. V. so as to include both the principal and 
the accessory functions of the mind- sisr *Tc*rcra- 

RtRTfn?rs?n«r: 4 i. e. the word KVfT implies the 
instrumentality of mind both to the cognition of those things 
that are intimately united with soul, as well as of those that 
are not so united. More probably it implies that the same 
mind is always associated with the same soul and accom- 
panies him through his successive births ; otherwise we can- 
not aooountfor survival of impressions acquired in previous 
births. It may also be mentioned here that some assume 
as a srrfft residing in all individual minds, while 
others deny it. 

1 S. C. loc. cit. 

2 V. S. in, 2. 1. 

s G. a 1 , 1 , 16 . 

4 V. V. be. cit. 
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3.'- ! Thb'te‘6et important' property of mind is its infinite-. 
- u '‘ simality ( atjpte ), becduseifis neoessary to 

jti magnitude. explain its chief' function, that of noting 
as a connecting link between the soul and - 
the ex ternal organ s. The Mimamsakas hold mind to be all- 
pervading, and their argument is l 

or wit fls i f^l > sya ng f<rae«f«nd. or wit « 

alogy However is contradicted by our experience, for if mind 
were all-pervading it would be in contact with all organa of 
sense at once, and there would be a variety of perceptions 
simultaneously. Not only so, but as this oontact of mind 
with the senses would continue always, there would be no 
sleep or cessation of knowledge. The contact of mind with the 
organs must therefore be occasional and voluntary, and the 
mind therefore must have a limited magnitude so that it 
can be attached to and severed from the organs at pleasure. 
The argument employed by T. D. is a little different and is 


not quite oorrect. If_mind w ere all-pervading, th ere would b e , 
no cont act o f mind with the all-pervading soul, for it is a 
Nyaya doctrinelHaFtwo all-pervading substances can never 
be mutually in contact. To this the Mimamsaka has an 
obvious reply that he ’does not accept the Nydya doctrine, 
and therefore there is no impossibility of afffWWtfdto in 
his theory. T. D. thereupon urges that if such a contact 
, between two all-pervading things were admitted it would be 
eternal and continuous, and^there. would be no sleep?'' The 
N ui/ iij.lc i oan account for sleep by supposing that ltis induced 
wh.enthe atomic-blind enters a particular vela in the body, 
bai the Afi nl hsi'ca oannot do so, for even as- 
suming that 3TrWIT3rTt'T ceases as soon as mind enters the 
there will be still some portion of it outside as, being 
all-parvaling, the whole of it could never be contained hi 
ai l the ooafcist of this oit-lying portion with soul 
w >uld never oease. The weakness of this argument of T. DJ- 
lies in the. assumption. that the contact of mind with soul 


1 VI S. Up. dale. ed. p. 165. 
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c^ses as tjoon as the former enters ; but no reason 
3§ given for this assumption. Even granting that the 
mind is atomic, the continuity of its oontaot with soul 
cannot be prevented, for the soul being all-pervading must 
be present wherever the mind may be situated. The diffi- 
culty in fact will be greater, for in this oase the Ntdya- 
yika cannot take shelter behind his dootrine of non-oontact 
of all-pervading things. This difficulty is sought to be re- 
moved by the arbitrary assumption that the contact of mind 
with soul ends at the mouth of sftrRf. As a matter of 
fact if the soul is all-pervading it should be present in, 
as well as out of, the 5?RT^, and the oontact of mind with 
it should never cease. An alternative assumption to account 
for the same phenomenon of sleep is that there is no 
cafflPaq in S’farcT, and that contact of mind with fga^is a 
necessary condition for all knowledge, fgfg: q Nfrj r SjHiWIHM 
fro wffiggfc ; but this is as arbitrary as the above. The 
argument based on is not therefore as satis- 
factory as the other one based on The 

phenomena of sleep and knowledge can be sufficiently 
accounted for by conjunction and severance of mind with 
organs of sense, even if the enifliwtfviw is continuous. 

4. The Naiyayika theory of sleep already hinted above is 
peculiar, gtfrrat is an intestine somewhere 

Theory of sleep. near the h eart ap d conceived as a sort of 

a fleshy bag in which the mind remains 
during sleep. The process is thus described by Dinakara- 
bhatta • — 

•• nvm fifrm trcmfiRt ftwr, ags aTrwT*- 

rw 3rW; Inresfib* 
The as well as the theory of sleep based upon it are 
not however pure inventions of the Naiyayikas. Both are 
more or less fully described in ancient writings, and the 
originality of the Naiyayikas consists simply in the way they 
adapted them to their own psychological system. Texts like 

1 S. M. Cato. ed. p. 48. 

S Dio. Bomb. ed. p. 118. 
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aw * %* ifm^nr arnrft *rinrf¥H»f- 
«nt in w w, Sfa i wfaifitaft mrfr : imugm srfaffft ” l 2 hid 
already formulated a physical theory of sleep which all 
orthodox schools were bound to aocept, modifications being: 
permitted only where the &ruli was silent The above text 
of Brhadarayyakopaniqad, for instance, vagiuely says that 
he or it entered from the heart to the sftw by way of seventy- 
two thousands of arteries; and hence the Vedantina take that 
he to be while the Naiyayikas take it to be U*W* This 
gffcW. which is said to be joined to the Inart by 72000 feeder 
arteries, is also called ti5.Hr by Yogins and Vedantina , 
who describe it as opening at the top of the head called WST- 
pvt and as being the path by which the soul of a passes 
out of the body to the solar region.* The Naiyayikas of course 
with their usual shrewdness adopted only so much of this 
anatomy as suited their purpose and substituted mind for the 
of the original. The notion of this entrance of the think- 
ing element into some narrow vein near the heart was 
probably derived from the observed slackening of the blood 
circulation in the arteries, and the consequent slower palpita- 
tions of the heart during sleep. Anyhow modern anatomy 
and physiology do not support the theory. 

5. Whether the word ffov is inserted in the definition of 
mind to exclude or to re- 

is mind an organ ? pudiate the doctrine of an opponent, it is 
certain that both the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
schools agree in calling mind an ffSfcu; or rather the ,Atyuj/a 
expressly says so and the dogma is imported into the Faise- 
sika system as one that is not explicity repudiated by 
Kayada, according to the maxim uqf?F.* Mind 

must be called an organ, because it is the instrument of in- 
ternal perception. Other doctrinaires, and especially the Ve dun- 
lins, deny f i gure to mind. As the point has considerable 
bearing on the Nyaya definitions of perception and inference 
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as well as on some other kindred topics, it will be worth 
while here to explain it once for all. will be presently 
defined as 3TTH^. If the mind is not 

the definition will not cover perception of pleasure and pain, 
while, if mind is tftpr, it will overlap on wgfhrf?t which alio 
results from contact of mind with external objects such as 
the mountain and smoke. It will be seen further on how 
Ncdyctyikas get out of this dilemma, but the fact that it arises 
has sufficed the Vedanltn to deny ffSgm* to mind. The chief 
consideration however which weighs with the VedSntin is 
authoritative texts of tiruti like erifam 

SR:” 1 , in which mind is not only mentioned separately 
but placed on a higer level than the organs, thereby imply- 
ing that mind is not As to the other horn of the 

dilemma, namely that mental perception will not come un- 
der the given definition ofspu^r, Vedantina escape it by repudia- 
ting the Nyaya definition of perception itself as incorrect . 2 
It must also be remembered that though the later Naiyayikas 
stoutly maintain the ffS^wi of mind, the doctrine is not 
expressly stated in either of the Sutras. While Kanada is 
admittedly silent upon it, Gotama does not include mind in 
the list of organs , 3 4 but mentions it separately among his 
Prameyas.* After all the controversy seems to be nothing 
more than a battle of words. So long as all are agreed in 
distinguishing mind from the five external organs, and treat- 
ing it as an entity by itself, it does not matter whether you 
call it fftpr or or anything else. If mind is an 

organ, it is an iternal organ ( quite distinct from 
the external organB, while if it is not an organ it is so much 
akin to one that it shares many of its properties and functions. 


1. Ka(h'. U. p. Ill, 10. 

2. V edSnta- Paribh5fll Oslo. ed. p. S> 

3. G.S.1, 1, 1*. 

4. G. 8. 1, 1,9. 
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• Sect. XIX. 

Colour is the f special ) quality which is cognised by 
■eye alone. It is of seven kinds , and resides in earth, water ; 
and light. All the seven are found in ocurth, pale white in water; 
and brilliant white in light. • 

1. The definitions of colour, savour, odour and touch are 
taken from Prasastapada's scholium 
Colour. with the exception of the words TOT and 

gor. T^he latter words seem to have been 
suggested by &ridhara ' s comment. 1 The word mw excludes 
number which is cognised by eye as well as touch} while gur 
’excludes on one side JPTT which is dravya, and on the other 
Wriwrni, it being a rule that the snfit and awnr of a thing 
are perceived by the same sense as the thing itself. But the 
-UUlftrita'dta, being a guv. a, will still come in; and to exclude 
it therefore the word gut is interpreted as ft$qyui, special 
quality, although T. D. seems to take the word in its 
general sense. Why then, one might ask, insert *nar when 
^fUTtoo like udbT might be excluded by taking QVT in the sense 
of ? The answer is that mw is also necessary to exclude 

This is obviously a refinement of a later 
commentator ( S. C. ), for T. D. does not notice it. V. V. is 
not satisfied with the definition in the text, hedged as it is 
with so many qualifications, beoause mwujVI which is 
imperceptible to the eye is not included in it. V. v . there' 
fore proposes as a better definition *TT- 

aqwfavs p S . The prefix fgUSW serves the purpose of HW; 
while by saying guile which is the same as 
■guwwww-iMfitawC, instead of mere jpnaref, we include 
whioh has a yuhwivmrconft, namely VlrSWlffi, 
although it is not ^prtp itself. The purpose can equally be 
served by adopting the enlarged definition suggested by T. D. 
to exolude wdfu. It is needless to remark that mpr or cogni- 
tion means here our ordinary.cognition, and not the super- 
natural perception of Yogins who can perceive anything by 
any organ of sense they please, ittfikara Aitira* gives four 

T 

1, P. U. Ben. ed. p. 104. et. seq. 

1 V. 8 Up. Calo. ad. p. SOI. 
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necessary conditions for the perception of colour, viz. 
1. large magnitude ( wifonw ), 2 visibility ( ), 
3 not being overpowered ( ), and 4 the property 
fW. The colour of atoms is not perceived because 
atoms have not a large magnitude; the whiteness of the eye 
is not perceived because it is ailFJft; the whiteness in com- 
mon fire and the lustre of rubies are unperoeived owing to 
their being overpowered by earthy matter; while savour and 
touch are unperceived because they have no W'TFsrwrfS. The 
modern theory first propounded by Newton is that colour 
belongs to light only and that a ray of white light con- 
tains all the primary colours which can be separated by a 
prism of glass. An object appears to have the colour which 
it reflects. The colours of earth and water are therefore not 
their own, but aie derived from the particular rays reflected 
from them. 

2. Colour is of seven kinds, white , blue, y ellow , red [ 

„ . . , green, tawny and variegated. This enum- 

Colour. eration of seven colours is not known 

either to Prasastapada or titridhara. and 
is probably borrowed from some later writer. The last 
variety being a mixture of the preceding six, it is naturally 
asked why fwnwv is recognized separately. Instead of 
supposing a new colour why cannot, says the objector, 
be called simply a mixture of several colours, and 
a variegated piece of cloth be simply designated as 
having so many colours ? To this T. D. replies that, colour 
being a there cannot be several colours in one 

and the same object. 

A is defined as 

dftt , i. ft a quality which never co-exists with its own 
ammmre ( absolute negation ) in one and the same object. 
The opposite of this is an which is a quality 

that resides in a portion of the object only, and is therefore 
co-existent with its own absolute negation residing in 
another portion of the same objeot. Thus when a 
monkey sits on the top of a tree, the monkey touches 
the top only and not the root of the tree. The q sf foHft is 
therefore said to be residing in the top, while 

its is residing in the root of the 

same tree. This drift is therefore an 
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anwrfl^^ is a quality which covers the entire .thing and 
not a part of it only, like the whiteness or blueness of a jar 
which resides in all its parts. 

If be only a collection of several colours, each in-* 

dividual oolour will be 3TSirruifl%, i. e. partial, while there 
will be no one colour covering the whole. What of it if 
there be not, rejoins the objector ; can we not still perceive 
the piece of cloth by means of the colours of its parts ? You 
cannot, says the author, * for there is no colour in the pieoe 
-of doth as a whole, and without a colour you cannot per- 
ceive ah object. But are there not so many instead of one 
polour in the piece ? They are useless, replies the author, to 
make it visible, because individually they reside in parts only 
while collectively they do not form one quality of the wholo, it 
being a peculiar doctrine of the Naiyayikas that a collection 
( ) is not a thing by itself apart from its components. 

A if it exists apart from its parts, would be a pro- 

duct different from its parts ; but where would it then reside ? 
Not in each part, nor in all put together, since it is distinct 
from all of them. is therefare not distinct from the 

parte and is, like only a WHrqrf t. e. a conjoint 

attribute. Such being the case, a collection of several 
colours cannot by itself constitute a quality which would 
make the piece of cloth visible. But here a question arises^ 
why is a colour at all necessary for the perception of a 
thing ? Let the condition precedent for perceptibility be 
not possession of colour, but the state 

of being intimately united with things having colour. So 
although the pieoe of cloth may not have a colour of its 
own, it is in intimate union with parts that have colour, 
and will be therefore perceptible. The objection to this 
view is that such a condition precedent ( ) for 
perceptibility is unnecessarily elaborate and therefore not 
preferable to the usual one The result of this dis- 
cussion is that we must recognize an independent to 

account for the perceptibility of a variegated piece of cloth. 

3. Tbe definition and diiisions of WV must have already 
shown to a critical student that the Naiyayika conception of 
Wr is somewhat restricted. It is clear that what we ordi- 
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narily call the form or shape of a thing ( ), such 
as its 'roundness or squareness, is not comprehended under 
It neither falls under any one of the seven oolours, 
nor does the definition ^regfrfaingTQiiN apply to it, for 
form oan be apprehended by the .eye as well as by touch. 
Hence W is translated here by * colour ’, although in 
popular parlance it signifies form as well. Under what 
head then would this form go ? Naiyayikas call it simply an 
particular arrangement of parts, and as 
such would probably include it un c der Other scholas- 
tics suoh as the Vedantins do not regard form as in any 
way distinct from the thing or its parts; for, they say, we 
recognize the same identical person in a standing and 
a ifqqvr sitting although the arrangements of his limbs 
( ererotarpr ) are different in the two cases. The point is 
notioed here simply to clear a possible doubt. 

4. Colour of all sorts resides in earth, while water and 
* | light h ave only one~~Eifldr~hamely white. 

colours! butt0n The whitenes s of light, however, being 

brilliant, differs from that of waterTwEich 
is not so.. The meaning of the passage is~clear; but ouri- 
ously the reading in the majority of the copies of the text 
is unsatisfactory if not actually corrupt, rendering the 
passage almost unintelligible. Only two Mss. in fact give 
the correct reading which is adopted in the text, others 
mostly reading snnvqt and WTfgf $[#, and thus appar- 
ently making wmwt and urettf independent attributes of 
qw and not qualifications of whiteness as they really are. 
There are no separate oolours like and anuretT, but 
the words are introduced to distinguish between the parti- 
cular sort of whiteness that resides in water and that 
which resides in light. Even with the reading *iiw{ we 
can no doubt get the right meaning by taking to be an 
adverb modifying the adjective 99 ?; but then the construc- 
tion becomes extremely awkward. In any case there ought 
to be no doubt as to the real meaning of the passage. 


sect. xxc: 1 


A Oft»' IN- 

SECT. XX, XXI, XXIt »IW, 

Savour is the qwaHty apprehended by tongue ; it is of 
six kinds : sweet, sour, saline, pungent, astringent and bitter ; 
it resides in earth and wa'er ; earth contains alt the six 
•varieties ; water only .the sweet. 

Odour is the quality apprehended by the nos ■ ; it is fragrant 
and non-fragrant, residing in earth only. 

Touch is the quality apprehended by skin only ; it is of three 
kinds: cool, hot, and tepid,, reading in earth, water, light and 
air ; of these cool touch is ( found ) in water, hot in light and 
tepid in earth. 

1. The three qualities of savour, odour and touch are 

here grouped together as they are treated 

Savour. symmetrically. and faw mean pungent 

and bitter respectively, and not vice versa, 
as Ballantyne translates them wrongly. Earth has all 
varieties of savour, while water has only one, viz. sweet. 
Other tastes, such as sourness and salt, which are sometimes 
apprehended in water, are due to the dissolution of earthy 
matter in it. 

2. Odour is apprehended by the nose and is of two kinds, 

fragrant and non-fragrant, residing in 

Odour. earth only. is not recognized be- 

cause we never experience it, the several 
savours when mixed in one substance bei ng in re ality appre- 
hended separately and one after another. RjtMlwr and rasr- 
are impossible because their varieties are mutually re- 
pellent, and cannot therefore reside in one substance at one 
time. The word HT9 is omitted in the definitions of and 
*iwr as unnecessary because the two organs apprehend their 
respective qualities only and nothing else. It is however 
neoessary in the definition of *T$T, for the sense of touch 
apprehends other qualities besides touch, such as number 
and conjunction, which are also perceived by the eye. The 
word got is retained in the three definitions to exclud e the 
snfir respectively residing in the three qualities, viz. WRE, 
and It is needless t o remark that t he three 

definit ions are to be understood as anfitWbnff ( e. g. TOTOUT* 
) in order to inoluae the qualities in atoms. 

t 

8. Annambhatta following old authors divides into 
three kinds, .hoi, cold, and temperate ; 

Touch. but some others are for recognizing 

farcfltf also, the reason given being 
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the analogy with colour (f%WWtS^5 ^WVStfN^asn 
qw> ). fasrwf however is not so possible in the 
three -fold division as in the theory of those who difide wtf 
into numerous kinds such as 

* sfwjuii-f mi sirrn iw r^r Asms ■hm. amm. I 

• rww nunfs W* I 
<gf§HfSrtpn - sjw fqeg# insert qg : 11 
qw gtqtfrfiNwrft eresdt ?jsr *prw* i 

The idea seems to be that the, eye and the organs of 
touch being the chief organs through which most of our 
perceptive knowledge is derived, and have to 

be recognized to account for the perception of a whole hav- 
ing variegated parts. No such necessity however exists in 
the case of objects having different odours or savours, as 
even if they are never perceived at all, they oan be 
inferred from their qualities. The same is the oaBe with 
according to those who deny WT5i?HSlWijT to objects hav- 
ing . touch. Hence tiamhara Misra remarks : *T W gfiawi 
r%=f ?nr emu i ifrcw?* frwwrra;. ” s 


sect, xxiii. qrersnqnR^. 

The four qualities, colour etc., are products of heat and 
non-eternal in earth; elsewhere they are natural and either 
eternal or non-eternal. Those inhering in eternal things are 
eternal ; those in non-eternal things are non-eternal. 

1. The four qualities colour, savour, odour, and touch 
are both eternal and non-eternal ; they are 
qualities!'™ sometimes produced by heat, and some* 
times they are natural. In earth they ar e 
said to be pro duced by he at, and are consequently non-eternal, 
while in the remaining three substances 'they are natural 
and are both eternal ~~and-nen-eternal, the eternal being - 
con fined to fe e eternal atoms, and "{fie nOU-eternal belong-* 

1 V. S, Up. Calc.ed. p^2»2. 

2 Mahn-BhUrata, 

3 V. S. Up. Calc, Ed. p, 386, 


Notes. 
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in g to products which are non-eternal. The author is silent 
as to whether natural and eternal odour resides in the atom# 
of earth. If it does, the words W ought to 

be supplemented by the further addition eiTOtf ftfd. 
The distinction between <TTWW and ercresr appears to be 
that earth can change its qualities by the applicatio n 
of h eat, while water, light an d air do not ohange them. Not 
that water and air do not become hot By the contact of 
heat , hut the change of touch in their case does not affeot the 
material bu t belongs to the light that is mixed with them. . 


2. T. D. here states briefly the rival theories about 

that sharply divide the 
/ '^lniup~ka Ve <ind Vaisesikas from the ftaiyayikas. The 

Pitharapnka. former are called because 

they explain the ohange of colour in 
an unbaked jar by the separate baking of individual atoms, 
while the Naiyayikas are called because they 

supposed the change of colour to be accomplished in the 
jar itself. 'TTS? is defined as 

application of external heat which effects a ohange of colour 
and other qualities. It is of various kinds according to the 
effects, one changing only colour as in a baked jar, another 
changing colour, odour and savour a s in an artificially ripened 
mango-fruit, and so on. The word excludes 

a change by heat in metals, which, being are 

*nmfhr. When a jar is baked, the old black jar is, according 
to Vaiseitikm, destroyed, and its several compounds, 
of binaries etc. are also destroyed. The action of fhe fire 
produces the red colour in separate atoms, which are then 
joined by the same action of fire into new compounds, 
and eventually produce a new red jar. This complicated 
process of dissolution and reconstruction of the jar is 
necessary to allow all the atoms in the jar to be baked, for 
if the jar remained intact, the fire cannot penetrate it and 
bake the atoms in the interior. The reason why we cannot 
perceive this process of dissolution and reconstruction is 1 
its great rapidity. The* time Occupied by this process 
has been variously compuwd, some holding it to bs nine 
moments, others ten, others eleven, and a fourth school, 
five only. The order of nine moments, which is gensrallv 
21 
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accepted, is thus given by VtsvanUtha • — ' “iwrttCt) 

i mn vwumw^ui i iw surc^traEWl’ntrt'ju t 

frit i (s ) to-- qnmft wwrifrw -’ * t< 

(K)ffift ««iK»g i aaun&<n i ( h) gift ftuup i i 

(wjiwanifwi^Win: i ( « ) snis^n%-' i (*)*mr*TE!*pnfr” 
Of these the first four steps constitute the first moment 
marking the gradual destruction of the binary, and make 
up, together with the following eight ones, the total num- 
ber of nine moments. Those who accept a disjunction 
arising from disjunction ( ) make ten moments 
by adding after the third another step WIHB - 

sn*P cessation of the action in the atoms produced by 
the original conjunction of fire; while the advocates or 
eleven moments add another disjunction after the first step. 
Again, if of the nine moments above described we take the 
first, the second, then the next two, then the next four, and 
then the last, we have the time divided into five moments 
only . 8 To this fantastical theory the Naiyayikaa who advo- 
cate object on the ground that, if the first jar 

is destroyed and a new one substituted, the identity of the 
jar can never remain intact. We recognize the jar to be 
exaoty the same jar as before ; we observe the same through 
all stages of baking *, and other pots placed over it do 
not tumble down, as they must if their support is comple- 
tely destroyed even for a moment. Again how do the num- 
ber, the shape and even the lines on the jar remain the 
same ? These strong objections are answered’by the counter- 
question, how dees the identity of a jar remain intaot even if we 
scratch some particles out of it with a needle-point, although 
the jar after scratching becomes minus some particles and is 
quite different from the former one ?* The followers of Nyaya 
therefore accept the simpler and on the whole the more reason- 
able theory of the change of colour being accomplished without 
tiie total dissolution and reconstruction of the jar. The objec- 
tion how fire can reach the atoms is met’with by the practical 


1. 8. M. Calo. EM. p. 103. 

8. For further explanation see V. S. Up. Calo. ed. p. 201, Boer's Trans, 
of B. P. Bibl. Ind. pp. 57-9, and Sarva, D. S. Cowell’s Trans, p. 154. 

5. Y. 8. Up. calo. ed. pp. 880^90. 
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instance of water boiling inside a pot placed over fire without 
actual touch. In this way the controversy between the 
(baking of atoms) and the ffamw (baking of the pot) has been 
carried on by their res peotive partisans with a scholastic sub- 
tlety and an amount of energy that are quite disproportionate 
to the importance of the result. The dootrine of 
has in fact become one of the standing tests of distinguishing 
a genuine Vai&esika from his rival the Niayayika proper. 


3. The chief points* of distinction between the two 
schools are stated in the following 
Vais’e-ltkas and j. , 

NaiyUyikas. distich — 

f§5% w M i tM i «Mrf l itw*r w iSumst i 


The Vaiiesika doctrines about igar and 
will be'explained subsequently. Whatever view of 'JTCWfrrflr 
we adopt, it is certain that the qualities in earth are non- 
eternal. According to the Vaisesika even in 

earthy atoms seems to be non-eternal; but the other theory 
leaves the point doubtful. 


SECT. XXIV. 

“ Number i» the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of ( words ) one, two etc. ” It resides in the nine 
substances from one to Parardha. Oneness is denial and" 
non-eternal, eternal in eternal substances, and non-eternal in 
non-eternals. Duality and the rest are only non-eternal 
everywhere. 

1. The definitions of tfuCT and mRuiui in the text are- 
taken fom Praiastapada. 1 The word%ff 
Number. here, as in the definition of time, is to be 

understood in the sense of srUTUUti- 
ftftwwwsr, aroiuww in order to exclude universal causes like 
time and space, and ftfip^to exclude ether whioh is the 
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material cause of all STUfTT. Number is the first of the ocm- 
4non qualities, i. e. those whioh reside in all the substances. 
They are enumerated as follows’ — 

timrensair u^rfiferr: n 1 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, these seven, together with deri* 
vative fluidity, gravity and velocity, are qualities common 
to all substances. They appertain to substance in general, 
and not to any particular kind of substance; and hence they 
cannot be due to special characteristics which distinguish ' 
one class from another. It will be noticed that all these 
• qualities connote really a state, aspect or arrangement of 
the thing or its parts, and not any attribute inherent in the 
thing itself. They are, to adopt modern phraseology, sub- 
jective or notional rather than objective or material. They 
are in fact imposed upon the thing by the operation of our 
own mind; that is, as the Veduntm would say, they are 
3THTCT or It is true that we apprehend them, but 

we cannot assert positively whether they have a real ex- 
istence in the external object or are merely conceptions of 
our own mind imposed upon the object. It will be more 
correct to say that we conceive them than that we perceive 
them. Th6 special qualities ( ) on the other hand, 
whioh have been already enumerated, have a real objective 
existence. Number of course is pre-eminently a subjeotive 
property and varies at our will, for we can contemplate a 
number of things, each as one separately, or all as so many 
er all as one collection. The Vaise$ika«, had undoubtedly 
realised the true nature of number, for they called duality 
*nd the higher numbers afttflfftpirtr. 

Out of the numbers which are ordinarily counted from one 
to a parUrdha or a lakh of lakhs 0 / orores, unity resides in 
eternal substances like atoms, while the other kinds are found 


1B. P.90- l. 
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in products. The transientnesa of non-eternal unity in products 
arises from facts such as that a log of wood oeases to be on* 
when you break it into pieces. Numbers from duality onwards 
being edlqnS ftpw are non-eternal, fbafakara Mitra regards 
*. e. an indefinite multitude, as a separate number apart 
from which are all definite ; but this opinion is no t 

generally accepted.' 

2. The verse quoted in Note 3 on Sect. XXIII 8 men- 
tions ifpu as one of the three contested- 

What is duality, points between Nyaya and Vaiseqika 
schools. The Vaisesika view, which is. 
no doubt shared by A nnambhatta, is that all numbers from 
’duality onwards are produced ( srsr 1 and not simply made- 
known by atfSTIffe. is defined 

vf which may be translated as “the notion 

which refers to many unities is called the a^IT3%. ” It is 
difficult to translate by “comprehending intellect” 

as Roer does, or by any other exact English equivalent ; but 
its meaning can be easily understood. When two things are 
brought before us, we do not at once cognize them as two, 
but first apprehend each one separately, as this one and 
that one. These separate notions are denoted by the term 
When the conceptions of these two unities are 
formed in our mind, they are joined together and produce one 
general notion of duality ; and then we get the knowledge 
that there are two things. The process is thus described 

“ a? i i 

1%. i fTHT fitfurwfr: i aat i 1 

aa: i 

First we have the contact of the organ of sense with 
the object ( *. e. each of the two jars ) ; thence arises the 
knowledge of the genus unity ( apart from the individual) ; 
then the distinguishing perception, 3VT$TT5JT%, by which the 
notion of nnity is realized > in each of the objects, and we 


1 V. a Up. CaUJ, ed. p. S&2. 

2 Supra, p. 159. 

3 B. P. 108. 

4 Sarv. D. & Calc. ed. p. 10. 
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Apprehend “ this is one, “ this is one " etc. ; then the 
production of duality by the combination of separate unities ; 
then the knowledge of the abstract genus of duality ; tires 
the oognition of that quality of duality as existing in the 
two things ; and lastly the consciousness that we see two 
things. In this way we derive the complex knowledge of 
two, three etc. from the simple notions of unity. The reason 
why fit?* is regarded at 3Pt$TTff%5Twr and not srtanfftuuu* is 
rather subtle. It is that ept$nfT% cannot simply be the 3TIW- 
of fit?* like a stroke which reveals a sound lying dormant 
in ether ; but it is the of fit?*, because it is always 

found inseparably associated with fit?*, while a need 

not be so ( afasnj » am$?*Tg*mh i frngfWK 
1 ufit w*t**ft ). Madhavacarya gives a simpler 
argument, viz. that the non-eternal cannot be 3ITTO 

of fit?*, which, like the quality gu*?*, resides in several 
objects conjointly ; while resides in eaoh object sepa- 

rately, and hence it must be the 5TTO&3 of fit?*. The 
importance of this subtle distinction lies in the different 
views of fit?* to which it leads. According to one, fit?* 
is an independent reality, different from the several unities 
of which it isoomposedand genarated by $ according 

to the other view it is already comprehended in the unities, 
and is only revealed when several of them are brought 
together. It may be further mentioned that boih the 
notion of duality and its generating oause eftgnffik vanish 
away when their purpose is served, that is, when the objects 
are actually peroeived as two. As soon as iq?*g<n§ftj, the 
result of is produced, the latter which lasts for 

three moments only is destroyed, and with its destruction, 
its direct effeot, the duality, is also destroyed, and there only 
Temains the cognition ' two dravyas ’. The steps follow in 
this order = 1 q*K *yPT •, 2 ; 3 fifcrfr rfa and q«aqn*- 

WT*T ; 4 fifaqrr* ; 5 fifr*gc?y% and ; and 6 fit?*- 

*T*r and Re*f%. The reason for this assumed 
destruction of an,d ft?*f% is rather 

technical, being founded on the Va&eqika doctrine 
that all cognitions, beidg qualities of the all-pervading 
soul, last for three moments only, and are destroyed by the 
generation of their effects. The student has been led through 
this labyrinth of speculative subtlety in order to acquaint 
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him with the exact import of Annambhat ta's simple dictum, 
f *rfmftsrfcXjthat is, duality and other larger 
numbers are always erfitar. 


sect. xxv. trforniR. 

Dimension is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the common usage of measurement. It resides in the nine 
su b sta nces, and is of four kinds: minuteness, largeness, length 
and shortness. 

1. Each of the four kinds of dimension mentioned 
above may again be divided into two 

Dimension. kinds, as *wm middling and «re* extreme. 

Thus an atom has extreme minuteness, 
which is also technically called ( infinite- 

simality) from qrOMS* a globular atom; a binary has 
W<4H iq g * middling minuteness; JLkala has TOWfW or 
all-pervasion ; and all tangible objects such as a jar 
have JTOTRWfW intermediate greatness. The comparative use 
of these words, as this pearl is minuter or larger than that 
other, is secondary. The distinction between 3HH and *g* 
on the one hand and and *** on the other seems to be 
that the first two denote magnitudes of two or three dimen- 
sions, i e. bulk, while the latter two denote one dimension 
only such as a line. This four-fold divis ion of Tfim* $8 after 
all rough, many including ***?* and ^hff* in arsar and 
ngw respectively. As a matter of fact all of them are 
relative terms, and denote different numbers of constituent 
parts or degrees of oontaot in which they are oombined. 

|g again divided into and th at^ re siding in 

eternal things as *rf*wm* and being fiar, and all 

the rest stffcr. is threefold, gwr**, gmtwnwr 

and ****** ffor the explanation of these see Notes 9 and 
10 on Seot. XIII, pp. 121-3, supra. 
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sect. xxvi. vmm. 

Severalty is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of one thing being different from another. 

1. The definition in the text is rather crude. A better 
though a little more abstruse definition 

Severalty. 0 f is the cause 

of our praotice of separating one thing from all the 
rest* arfrafir is «r shrift that is, 

the determination of the identity of one thing by separating 
it from all others. The reason why i 8 regarded as 

distinct from 3Mfl«TPTrg is that the notions conveyed to 
our mind by the two are of different sorts. When we say 
■era 1 : «T2t sm% we simply get a negative notion, that a jar is 
not a piece of cloth; while by we gat a positive 

notion that one is quite distinct from the other. there- 
fore tells us something more than 3P*nwiTvrPT, for it not 
only informs us that a jar is not a piece of cloth but also 
that it is a different thing. The importance of this distinc- 
tion may be illustrated by another example. We can say 
that a jar is not the quality of blueness residing in it, but 
we cannot say that it is distinct from it, the two being 
inseparably connected. Similarly we can say that a black 
unbaked jar is not the same as the red jar when baked, but 
it is not from it. Again we can say %=T^rT is not^q^w 
without a but the two are not distinct persons. In 
short is opposed tc objective identity of the things, 

while apfdtwnunr is to the sameness of their natures. «J*PF3T is 
a vaterial distinction; 3*«fr»U'PTra' notional only. In the same 
way can be distinguished from or 

sect, xxvii. 

1. Conjunction is the ( special and instrumental ) cause vj 
the common usage of calling two things united. 

1. is also defined as the contact of two things that 
were first separate ( UT UTTR: fPL . 

Conjunction. frffrl i ; and therefore there can 

he no between two all-pervading things which 


1 P. B Ben. ed. p. 138. 
8 B. P. 114. 
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are never a part from each other, agfa — i* — al3rays_ 
artific ial and non-eternal._ T. D. divides it into two 
kinds, $2JiL that born of action, and 'OTip that producer! 
by an othe r c on ju n c tion. T he contact of the hand with the 
books is of the first kind, because it is produced by the mo- 
tion of the hand, while^Tnir"contact of the hand with the 
book produces another conjunction, namely that of the body 
with the book, which is therefore tfqtirsT. The SEWT is 

again of two kinds, and sw resifeT . The instance 

of the first is the conta ct of the bird with the mountain., in 
w hich the bird alone moves while the mou ntain is stationary. 
"Th e examples of the second kin d are the meetings of two 
fighting rams, or of two wre stle rs, or of two clouds, where both 
th e things m ove. again is two-fold, that of a thing 

just produced, such as the contact of an effect with some- 
thing already connected with its material cause, and that 
of a thing previously existing, as the contact of the tree in 
consequen ce o f t he con tact of the hand and the tree. All 
kinds of contacts are 'sr^TcqrfT^, that is, cover only a part 
of the thing, and are destroyed either by separation or des- 
truction of the 3U3PT. namely the things connected. 

- 2. Three Mss. of T. S. insert the word after 

in the definitions of ^^TT, qrfanrnT, ¥'**** and 
but the reading of others that reject it appears to be tho 
right one and has been adopted. Although the qualification 
3UTPTFVT is necessary to exclude universal causes, it can be 
and is always presumed wherever the words tETCor or 55 
occur as in the definitions of cEH* and T%F; and so there is 
no need of its express mention. There are also other grounds 
to believe that the word 3*?nvrTnJT did not exist originally but 
was supplied by the Lipiku . The words STOTOlTOUft qif in 
the Lipiku would of course have been conclusive on the 
point had they been found i& all Mr>s. of the work. 8. C. 
however is quite explicit, as'it remarks- * 

it 
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3. The WPJTfnrantoT ( universal cause ) referred to in this 
and the preceding definitions is defined by 

which signifies that a universal oause is a 
cause of all effeots as efifaobs, and not as particular products ; 
as for instance, a stick is an instrument of a jar because it 
is a jar and not any other thing, while time and spaoe are 
instrumental causes of the same jar because it is a product. 
These universal causes are eight, God, His knowledge, His 
will, His effort ( ^fWr^(TU:‘), antecedent negation 
( JTfiwnr ), time ( ), space ( ) and destiny ( etse ), 

comprising both merit and demerit. Some add the absence 
of counteracting influences ( ) as a ninth' 
universal cause. These, being universal causes, are necessa- 
rily implied wherever we speak of a cause or an effect ; 
and consequently when a thing is specially mentioned as a 
cause or an effect of another, they are not meant. 

Sect. XXYIII. 

Disjunction is the quality which destroys conjunction. 

1. Disjunction is not merely the absence of *tdT*T, in which 
case it would have fallen under 3WT* 

Disjunction. an d need not have been reckoned as a se- 
parate quality : but it denotes an actual 
separation which produces the destruction of a previous 
contact. Again by disjunction we denote not the act of sepa- 
rating which is excluded from the definition by the word ’PT 
but the state whioh immediately results from the act of 
separation. Hence Annambliatta defines f^unr differently 
and not on the analogy of flTVT»T as f%Ur&«< 436 K$KUiq or 

as is done by Visix.n(itha. The latter definition* 
being ambiguous may as well denote the state of being separate 
as the actual act of separation. The order of succession 
therefore is always this •• first ,act of separating, then sepa- 
ration here called TgHI»T, then and lastly am- 

When we remote a jar from one place to another, we 
have an effort to lift it up, -this is the $tr; then the jar is lifted 
from the ground,— this is fa*fPT; then its contact with the 
particular spot is severed, —this is and lastly it is. 
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placed on another spot,— this is arnlfQvInfUr. fiw jit is there- 
fore the cause of and not the same as Two trees 

on the opposite banks of a river have always remained apart, 
but there has never been an actual separation of them. f^TPT 
has the same varieties as and the examples also are 

similar, namely, sptfsr ( subdivided into and ar«ra?r- 

) and T3 , *r*nTra , *T*T. There is however a difference of 
opinion as to the last between the Va iseqikas and the 
Nuiyayikas proper, the latter not recognizing 
at all. 1 The instance of a. is mxsfewUQi OTT- 

separation of the body from the tree, consequent 
upon the removal of the hand from the tree. Here the 
separation of the body is not directly caused by the motion 
of the hand because the two things (f^HT^T and f^rfifcqr) reside 
indifferentreceptacles.viz.the body^and the hand respectively, 
awhile there is no motion in the body itself which might 
cause the separation. This argument by which the 
necessity of recognizing a fihTT*nrRr*U*T is sought to be proved 
is founded on the axiom that the motion of a part is not the 
motion of the whole ( as we see in a stationary revolving 
wheel) and so the motion of the hand is not itself the motion 
of the body. f^WT5Tf%«TT*T is also divided iuto two kinds, 
zf f%*TT*nr and rrarr^f , for which however s t*j 
Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 107. 


sect. xxix. qronn& 

Posteriority and priority are the ( special, and tnst.rumenta ) 
causes of the common usage of the words posterior and p<k^ . 
They reside in the four ( subsl vices ), earth , *,tc. and the trt.n>\ 
They are twofold , caused by space and time. The posteriori?/ 
caused by space is in tne remote ( and piiority so caused ts 
in the near. Postei for it y caused by tints is in the elaer, and. 
priority so caused is in the younger . 

1. Posteriority and priority may also bo designated re- 
moteness f and proximity respectively 
tefiorlty!^ an<i P ° S ’ These qualities reside in the first four 
substances, } because they are the only 
corporeal and non-etarn&l substances having a limited di- 


1 Se* verse quoted ia Note 3 of Seot. XXfll p. 133 supra. 
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mansion. Mind, being oorporeal, possesses only one kind 
of priority and posteriority, namely that made by space, I^WTT, 
but not the other caused by time, as mind is eternal. The last 
four substances remaining are both eternal and incorporeal 
and cannot therefore have any kind of <TTfV or Really 

speaking 7*ar and are nothing more than relations of 

corporeal things to time and space, expressed in the form 
of qualities for the purpose of marking their varying degrees. 


SECT. XXX. XXXI. 5^*1, STO*. 


Gravity is the non intimate cause of the first fall, and resides 
in earth and water. 


Fluidity is the non-intimate cause of the first flow , residing 
in earth, / rater and light. It is two-fold , natural and 

artificial. 


1. The definitions of Gravity and Fluidity are analogous, 
one being called ‘ the non-intimate cause 
idity! tJ an > 1 1,1 °f the first act of falling, ’ and the other 
' a like cause of the first act of flowing.’ 
The word OTtf is inserted in both definitions to exclude 
velocity ( ) which is the non-intimate cause of the second 

and all subsequent acts of falling or flowing. As a matter 
of fact, falling and flawing are essentially the same acts, 
one being the coming down of a solid from a higher level, 
while the other is the same aot in a fluid ; but the Naiyayi- 
kas do not seem to have realized this. They do not 
also seem to have known the dynamical theory of falling 
bodies, as is clear from their calling the cause of the 
first falling only, while it is in fact the cause of every aot 
of falling. The confusion of the-ltwo meanings of the 
word viz. weight and heaviness, is already noticed and 
commented upon. 


2. Fluidity is of two kinds, natural;as that of water, and 
artificial ns that of melted ghee.. Thejjdistinction between UT- 
and miTT'T'E though spoken of as inherent and 
absolute, seems to haveTeen n^ade to indicate the fact that 
some things remain fluid at normal-temperature and others 


1 See Note 3 on Sect, IV. p. 85, Supra, 
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not. Those of the first kind such as water are said to pos- 
sess natural fluidity, while others requiring the application 
of additional heat have artificial fluidity only The solidity 
of snow and hail which are forms of watei is exceptional 
and hence does not affect the proposition. 

3. Unlike gravity, fluidity is assumed in light also, 
namely, in melted gold and other metals, while the gravity 
of the metals is ascribed to earthy portion in them. It 
might be urged that, following the analogy of gravity, even 
the fluidity of metals can be attributed to some watery por- 
tion in them ; hut this cannot be, says the Vcisestka, for 
in that case it would he while the fluidity of 

metals is really tlwfw only. Again why cannot the same 
earthy portion, which accounts for the gravity of metals, 
also account for its ? This is also not possible 

for the fluidity of metals is of a different kind, being 
f^miH ( indestructible > even by the application of ex- 
treme heat, while that of earthy substances is 
Light in the form of metals must therefore be regarded as 
having a peculiar fluidity of its own. 

Sect. XXXII. 

Viscidity is the qualify which is the ( special and ins- 
trumental ) cause of the a (j{j tut bullion of powders and resides in 
water only . ” 

1. The viscidity found in oil, milk and other such earthy 
substances is of course due to the watery 
Viscidity. portion in them. How can oil, sayh an 

objector, inflame fire if there is water in 
it, while water itself extinguishes fire? Here too, the 
Vaisesika is ready with his explanation, viz. FricCTT- 

Sraw-ftfcWlT/ Oil hastens fire because it has a greater 
amount of viscidity than pure water. It is not explained 
however whence this greater viscidity in oil comes if it is 
due to water alone. means thickening or concen- 

tration. It is the peculiar fombin&tion which holds parti- 
cles of powder together. The reason why this 
requires a special quality and cannot be attributed to 

1. B. P. 156. 
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is that melted gold which possesses fluidity cannot 
form lumps of powders. N. B„ however, quite appositely 
remarks that liquid water is alone the real cause, while solid 
water such as hail and ice is incapable of agglutinating par- 
ticles. The fact is that the modern scientific theory of 
molecular attraction and repulsion which induced the three 
states of solid, liquid and gaseous in all matter was hardly 
known to Indian physicists, and hence they were often led 
into giving fantastic explanations of ordinary phenomena. 

2. T. D., N. B. and S. C. say that the propriety of the word 
mir in the definition of^r?is to exclude time etc. ;but this does 
not seem correct, as time and other universal causes are* 
already excluded by interpreting 53 as aTUTOrmrfcg. V. V* 
explains the word as excluding ^yr, but this is also incor- 
rect, since *q[yr can he excluded by taking 53 in the sense of 
as it has been hitherto taken. It appears more 
reasonable to understand *jur as excluding the act of aggluti- 
nating which is also the special and instrumental cause of 
lVu^rwR’. Hence either the line etc. in T. D., which 

is retained in this edition because it is found in all copies, 
is interpolated by some one who failed to understand the 
text or Annamhhntta deliberately used the word 55 here in* 
a narrower sense than previously. Probably he borrowed 
the definition from a more ancient work, without determin- 
ing accurately the propriety of each word. 1 


SECT. XXXIII. II!?:. 

Sound it » the. t/ notify which is apprehended by the sense or 
hearing , and resides in ether alone. It is twofold, inarti- 
culate or noise and articulate or words. The noise is (heard) in 
drums etc.; white nerds appear in the farm of Sanskrit, language 
1 . Besides the two-fold division in the text, the T. D. gives 
another three-fold division of sound, mak- 
Somid. ingin all six varieties of it. The latter 

three divisions are •• 1 wiPM, born of 
conjunction, such as the sound Of a drum produced by the' 
contact of the stick or hand with the drum ; 2 fatn nr, born 
of disjunction, such as the souVid produoed by splitting a 
ban boo-stick ; and 3 $t^st born of sound, suoh as all 
subsequent sounds which are produced from the first one. 

1 P. B. Ben. ed p. 266. 
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2. A more elaborate division of sound is the following 

ST*?: 

i 

I 1 T 

I e. g. 


I 

. 1 


TOnfrsrap eufcwp .- 


■Miytfi- RTSHp: 


i i 

jmrfner: 

i 

i 

i v 1 

And so on. The articulate sound will be treated further on 
under ;r<^MH|U| ( Sect. 59-63. ). 

3. The SK'Ji tT 5 ? is recognized to account for the fact that 
sound can be heard at any distance from 
of sound aVa * e ° ry the place where it is first produced. There 
are only two senses which apprehend their 
objects at a distance, namely, sight and hearing. Of these 
the eye is supposed to go outside to the object, and carry 
back its impression to the mind. But the organ of hearing 
being of the nature of all-pervading Akaia cannot move 
sfcror organ of hearing is defined as the Akaia which is $of- 
i. e. tho portion of ether limited and severed 
from the rest of the Akusa by the cavity of the ear. Evidently 
cannot go out of theeat-cavity by which it is conditioned, 
for as soon as it goes out it will be/io sfrar but common ether. 
As the organ of hearing' cannot go to its object, it i» 
necessary that the object should reach the ear, so that anyhow 
the two may come into contact. But the sound whioh is 
produced in that portion of Akaia which is immediately in 
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contactwith the dram is distant from the ear and cannot it* 
self travel to the ear, being, as a quality .[inseparably connect- 
ed with a definite portion of the Akasa. Besides it is a doc- 
trine of the Naiyayikas that sound is and cannot last 
for more than a few moments. This first sound therefore is 
supposed to produoe a second similar sound in the next piece 
of Akaia, and this second a third ; and so on, until the train 
reaches the portion of Akasa confined in the ear, that is, the 
It is this last sound produced in the STHtPElST that is 
directly perceived by the organ of hearing, and as it is the 
last of a series generated by the first sound, it is called 
So far this theory of sound is accepted by all Naiyayikas, 
but there is a slight difference of opinion as to the mode in* 
which sound travels or rather propagates its species. Some, 
applying the analogy of ocean-waves (eHfcTTSFfUPT), say that 
the series of sounds travels in a straight line in one direction 
only, namely from the drum direct to the ear. Others apply 
the analogy of a flower the filaments 

of which shoot round about in all directions; and so they 
say that sound travels not in one direction only but in all 
directions, that is, innumerable series of sounds start from 
the central point where it was first produced, and go in every 
direction. The simple fact that the sound of a drum is 
heard on all sides and not in one direction only is enough to 
prove that the latter analogy is nearer the truth than the 
former. The whole of the above theory of Bound is very 
crude and faulty owing to the inveterate habit of Indian 
philosophers to indulge in speculations in matters that can 
be known only by actual observation or experiments. They did 
not know that the real organ of bearing is the tympanum in the 
ear which has a closer si milarity with the drum than with the 
Akasa, while tho fact of the sound being carried by air by 
means of successive undulations of air-partioles was also 
undreamt of. Instead of investigating the nature of sound 
in such practical directions, the Naiyayikas exhausted their 
energies in discussing whether sound was eternal or non- 
eternal. The pros and cons as well as the importance of 
this last controversy in Indian philosophy will be noticed 
later on. 
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Sect. XXXIV. §%:. 

Cognition is the ( special and intrumental ) came of 
all communication or intercourse , and it is knowledge . 7/ is 
twofold , remembrance and apprehension . Remembrance is 
knowledge produced from mental impression alone. Knowledge 
other than remembrance is apprehension. 

1 . Cognition is the proper equivalent for ffij as used in 

the Nijdya system. Ballantyne translate* 

Cogmtion , ^ * understanding , * and Roer by 

* intellect : ' but both renderings are 
wrong. The word frefis capable of having three meanings:-lst 
•.the act of knowing, which may be called ‘ understanding; 
2 ndly the instrument of knowedge which is 1 intellect / and 
3 rdiy the product of the act of knowing, which is ‘cognition. 
It is in this last sense that the word is iiwarTaW^ 

Kgai/a and Vaisesika philosophies. This should be quite 
clear from the mention of ?r% among the qualities, that is, 
as a property of the soul. A cognition is undoubtedly such 
a property; while under standing is an ac t, and intell ect , being 
an^ i nst rument of knowled ge, is a s ubstan ce, and is identified 
by Naiydyikas with mind. Other schools of philosophers 
such as the Samkhyas and the Veda n 1 ins designate JR* as an 
elemental thing under the name *T£^t 3T, and divide it into 
several faculties performing different functions, namely, 
and According to them, therefore, is an 

instrument of knowledge; but their doctrine is emphatically 
repudiated by Naiydyikas who regard 51 % as a quality *of 
the soul and capable of being perceived, while the direct 
instrumentality of knowledge is assigned to mind which 
being atomic is imperceptible, lienee in the definition given 
in the text is said to be knowledge itself, and not an 
instrument of knowledge. 

2. is as V. V. rightly defines it, 

spffap , utterance of words for the purpose of communicating 
ideas, and not as S. 0. has it, for the latter is 

too wide and would include involuntary actions, such as 
walking in sleep, which aJe not prompted by knowledge. 
Briefly speaking, is a property of the soul which 
prompts articulate language; or, in other words, it is thought 
^clothed in intelligible words. This invariable association of 
23 
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l(% and smiflT makes the above definition too narrow, inas- 
much as it does not apply to or mere sensation, 

which is a species of cognition, but which oan never be- 
expressed by articulate language. V. V. therefore modifier 
the definition into a i gijM d* H*H Sd W l fin q , that is,, 
cognition is the quality having that smft which characterizes, 
the efficient cause of the above kind of a r v glT . Thus fgfir- 
though itself not swgrctff, has the sffltf fl%g which 
differentiates the aratrcfeff. 

u 

3. The definition of 31 % given in the text is in many re- 

spects more convenient in practioe them 
Other definition*. scientificfllly a00Uratei The T. D. there* “ 

fore supplies a better definition, «MT*flrT- 
Cognition is -aai d to be J fcat-k nowledge- 
( SfPT ) w hich becom es th e su b jec t f jfftr ) of__ the cons gioufc. 
ness ( atffgWfffqJ having t he form * I know. [ This requires 
alfttie explanation. Perceptive knowledge according to 
Nyaya is acquired by going through three successive steps,. 
viz 5TR and When an object like a 

jar is brought before us, our organ of sight first comes into- 
contact with it, and carries an image of the object to the 
mind whioh conveys it to the soul. This organ is called the 
nrgqwHIW, efficient cause of perception. This image is then: 
converted into a cognition or ?1% having the form art 1 
‘ this is a jar. ’ This cognition ( U73K ) again being e 
property ot the soul, the Ego becomes Vd'rfHgR, whioh 
when combined with the ever present 319CT7 * I am, * results 
into the compound consciousness, U3TlTRVRpn%T or 
snui# * I know a jar. ’ This last oonsoiousness is oalled anff- 
sggwrtr because it always iollowssggtrR or Bimple cognition. 
Hence the cognition ‘ This is a jar ’ ( erg UJ: ) is said to 
become the subject matter of the consciousness ' I know. ’ 
The peculiarity of this definition consists in the fact that 
other scholastics, suoh as the Samkhyaa and the Veduntim, 
do notreoognize the cognition to be the of a 

further but give the name cognition to efjaiUWW 

itself. The definition thus states a peculiar doctrine of' 
Ny dya. 

4. Another noteworthy definition of f 1% given in ther 
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Sapta-Padarthi of tkvaditvdcUrya is 441WI«Hf: whieh 

the commentator Jinavardhana explains, 4i51Mivi5>ufa-H*K- 

IsTOIgr- 7T 11%:, 

knowledge is of the nature of light because it dispels the 
darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects to the 
mind’s eye. The epithet sursnsnr: means residing in the 
soul as a property, and explains Anmmbhatta’s definition 
of TTfW as 11% and tt* being of course synony- 

mous. Pra&astapada defines ff% merely by giving 
3TR and KTOTas its synorlyms.' 

5. The wording of tbe definition in four copies is differ- 
ent, being 3% instead of 

sed. e<> tng WCM * 3n»n*; while two other copies add fjcp 
after fjj: quite unnecessarily. The inter* 
change of and af%: has an important bearing on the 
right understanding of the definition ; for the other read- 
ing is not only ambiguous, but is likely to mislead some 
into taking 1% to be only one species of knowledge which 
is As a matter of fact 7TW is an independent 

predicate of l<% intended to describe the exact nature of 
cognition, and probably also to exclude the possibility of 
11% being mistaken for the act or the instrument of know- 
ledge. It contradicts according to 8. C. the doctrine of 
SUnikliyas that ®f% or WgWrV is a material element, produced 
from and identical with 3T«7T77ir the instrument of 
knowledge. One oopy of T. D. inserts TITTirtf^nfTPnTclFT 
SIMfitfd, hut that is incorrect, as time etc. are excluded 'by 
taking tjj as awivmn*g. Another propriety of the word 
5TPT noticed by 8. C., viz. . that lf% here does not mean 
excess of knowledge, as in expressions like is 

rather far-fetched. The expression is borrowed from Go- 
tama’s aphorism, H%* « j tf l a bill ^ H q fo l * M 8 and is probab- 
ly used as a hint to the student that Goiama's psychology 
and logic are easily reconcilable with the system of Vcti- 
sesilca padarthas adopted In this book. Whatever may be- 


1 P. B. Ben. ed, p. 171. 
i 0.8.1,1,15. 
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tfyp case it Is evident that in this and in all the following 
sections of the book treating of the kinds and proofs of 
knowledge the author is a consistent follower of Gotama 
rather than of Rayada, and has attempted with consider- 
able success to incorporate the Nyaya doctrine of proofs 
with the Vaisesika system of padarthas. 


6. Cognition is of two kinds, remembrance and appre- 
hension. Remembrance is defined as the 
ntiion. SWm knowledge which *is born of a mental im- 
pression alone ($^rc). This is 

that particular kind of it, which is called srr^Tr and which 
is defined further on ( Sect. 75 ) as being born of apprehen- 
sion and causing remembrance. So is properly 

speaking the operation. ( "TfTir ) which comes into existence, 
between the product and its cause STfW 

is defined as rrm *?/cf rUSTr* ***::, that is, an inter- 
mediate operation born of the cause and producing the thing 
which is the effect of that cause. 5TTW is therefore a sort 
of intermediate link between the effect and its cause, which 
often, as in this case of is separated by a great 

interval of time. 


7. The insertion o: JTfsr in the definition of has been 


Definition of 
Smrti, 


sharply criticised, and as strongly defend- 
ed. The word, it is said, excludes swftjr 
( reminiscence ) which is produced by 


but not by it alone, as a direct perception of the 


object is also an operating cause in it. The difference between 
tfarmirr and consists in the presence or absence of 
the thing recollected. Whan a man, for instance, who has 
seen an elephant with a driver on its back, sees either the 
elephant or the driver alone, and at once remembers the other 
one, his knowledge is said to be remembrance, and is solely 
due to the impression that had been left on his mind 
since he saw the elephant with* a driver on its back. 
The thing which brings back to the mind the memory 
of the absent object by the* law of*association is called the 
( reviver ) of that ftVTC. In ( reminiscence ) 

the objeot recollected is actually before our eyes, and the 
vnovelty of the knowledge only consists in the identity of the 
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object now perceived with some one previously seen, as when 
on seeing one recollects that it is the same whon? 
one saw before. Here the actual perception of is as 

much the cause of knowledge as the impression left on the 
mind by a former perception; and hence mur^TT is nottfTORinsr- 
3T*T but n?n?m®?T^PTT3Trir. Several copies of T. S. and 
T. D. omit ITT? in the definition in the text as well as the 
sentence in T. D. referring to it. S. C. appears to have had 
both readings before him as he expressly prefers the one 

e 

with HT?. Other writers omit TTT? from the definition on 
the ground that even without it the definition does not cover 
UrnT^TT because there the immediate cause of the Urtrf^Tf is 
not the previous impression, but the remembrance of the 
identity of the thing ( TTrlT=^^?-<1dr ) which is produced from 
#F$1T. 1 In a remembrance the impression is the immediate 
cause, while in a reminiscence the impression produces re- 
membrance of identity, and then this remembrance of simple 
identity produces the reminiscence that that identity resided 
in the object actually seen. Thus STfgfu?rr is not 
at all, and hence TTJ? is unnecessary. NUakaytha answers 
this argument by simply remarking that the cause of UrUTUiTT 
is the impression of identity and not an intermediate remem- 
brance. Another objection to the definition is that it is 
and will not cover even which is not TTCEnw?- 
3T*?T but STSpnPHwJT also : but the 3TTTU? can be removed 
either by taking 3 TS? in the sense of TTT^TrsT*? or by constru- 
ing the definition, as Nilnkantha remarks, to mean S ^JTTTT* 
3T«Tf? TTfg ( and not?T3iTTnT*I??TTT$ ) #c?rT5T«T^?.. As to 
TtePirwftr which is also tfWiNHlOTvu it is excluded by 3TT«T, 

8. The author defines aigu? as ‘ all knowledge other than 
Apprehension remembrance,’ i. e. all cognitions which are 
newly acquired and are not repetitions of 
former ones. The negative definition of 3T??? in the text is 
due to the fact that 313?? is a simple ultimate operation of 
the mind which is at the bottom of all other mental opera- 
tions, including even the act of defining. Besides a defini- 
tion of 3*3?? is really unnecessary, as by simply excluding 


1 T. K. Bom. ed- p. 6. 
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or repeated knowledge, the definition of lit will also serve 
for the residuum, that is This and the subsequent 

divisions and sub-divisions of Jl% are according to the 
system of Ootama. The Vai&esika division is slightly 
different and may therefore be profitably compared with that 
given in the text. Prasaxtapada divides and subdivides 
■ as follows : — 1 

fr% 

f%UT 3rf%UT 

! I 

| JH | " j j" j~ j~ | 

or 

Or 

J 

Of these is inference, while errewhioh is a kind of ST^T^r 

is the supernatural perception of Yogins. Others can be easily 
identified with their corresponding varieties given in the text. 

9. The three words 5%, 'tfpnr and are rendered into 
English by cognition, * * apprehension 1 
EnglMt^m™ 9 an(1 ‘remembrance/ because they are their 
nearest equivalents ; but the meanings of 
the last two require to be clearly defined. Remembrance, re- 
collection, and reminiscence, for instance, are analogous but 
easily distinguishable. Remembrance is an idea which recurs 
to the mind without the operation of an external object on 
the sensory nerve, and is thus opposed to psreception ; while it 
becomes recollection , if it is sought after and found with 
difficulty and effort. 1 is remembrance as above defined 

ana probably includes recollection also, as Naiyayikas do 


1 F. B. Ben. ed. p. 172 . ef. 9§q % 
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not seem to make a diet! notion bet ween a spontaneous and an 
artificial recollection. Remembrance as above defined may 
seem to be concerned with impressions gained from perception 
only; but there is no reason why a former inference treasur- 
ed up in mind or an impression produced from a previous 
remembrance should not be remembered as well; and hence 
properly speaking is general and comprehends all impres- 
sions however originally derived. Reminiscence is the act by 
•which we endeavour to recall and re-unite former states of 
consciousness, and is a 'kind of reasoning by which we 
ascend from a present consciousness to a former one. This is 
akin to siwf^r. Apprehension is the simple knowledge of a 
- fact, and is an act or condition of the mind in which it 
receives a notion of any object. 1 2 3 Simple apprehension is 
again divided into two kinds, incomplex and complex, which 
respectively correspond to Naiyayika ft&qsro and 

This is not exactly the of Nyaya, but it is very 
near it. Cognition is knowledge in its widest sense, embracing 
sensation, perception, conception and notion. According 
to Kant, cognition is the determined reference of certain 
representations to an object; that is, to cognize is to refer a 
perception to an object by means of a conception. A dog 
knows his master, but does not cognise him, because it has 
not the faculty of forming a mental conception of the mas- 
ter. An absent-minded man sees an object, but does not 
cognize it because his mind is not working to form a notion 
of the object. 4 The Naiyuyilcas expressed this idea by saying 
that in an the property of the external object must 

become the of the corresponding cognition. 


1 Locke : Essay on Human Understanding, Bk II. c V 19. 

2 Whately : Logic, Bk. II. clx I- sec, 1. 

3 Haywood : Critique of Pure Reason, p. 593. 
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It (apprehension) is twofold: true and false. The true one » » 
the apprehension of a thing having an attribute as possessing 
that attribute and it ts called Frama ; the false one is the 
apprehension of a thing not having in attribute as possessing that 
attribute, e. g. knowledge of silver in a conch-shell. 

1. Apprehension is divided into right and wrong 

(arirsmr, the first being usually called 
Apprehension, jjjjf and the second 3WW. awrflPfPt is a 

correct apprehension in which the 
object is cognized as it is ( aws.ar.saf R: ). It is 

defined a?awai: which may be paraphrased as 
*TWffawa»:, that is apprehension of a certain object pos-* 
sessing an attribute as possessing that attribute. 

2 . The words pNfaor, Miiui and STER should be carefully 

noted as they constantly occur in Nyctya 

ftii'RT, pfiteT works. When we see an object, the object 

and gw. becomes the of our knowledge, while 

the characteristic, which distinguishes that object and makes 
it what it is, is called the aw of the same knowledge. Thus 
in the cognition, 3Pisrr, a? the object of the cognition is 
the while a??a, the distinguishing property of ua, is 

the aw of the corresponding cognition. Hence the cogni- 
tion aw a?- - is defined as ayaa^aiiRTsaar-aafaaWf.. - , that is, 
one which has a jar possessing the attribute jar-ness for its 
object ( iS^twr ), and has a??a for its special characteristic 
( aa>R ). The use of this two-fold terminology is that while 
the Ta$f®T describes the form of the cognition, aw distin- 
guishes it from similar cognitions, as for instance aE?TR from 
aaw. There is a similar distinction between i’i^T'PJT and 
SW. When we see a fftear, the quality of ate becomes a 
aw of the cognition of the blue jar, while the same quality 
blueriess is a of the jar itself. Similarly in the cog- 

nition arir aa- - , a??a is the farted of a? and the aw of a d ?t a . 

is the property of a material object, while aw is the 
property of knowledge. 

3. The definition of tteT-afift wawwww— -can there- 

fore be paraphrased into aa?aaisi5i sgqr- wa- 
Prama and A P ra- which in simple language 

means that in a right apprehension that 
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same oharaeteristie which marks the object must also be 
the distinguishing property of its notion. Hence V. V. 
remarks TOrwnS ftsfaPVf, meaning that the looative .3I& 
denotes thati bs thing U p, UtT ) n nssasRin o- aa r » * mmr ) 
is the object ( ffrftsT ) of the appreh ensi on, which has tha_ 
same ffar for its gSTf*. A ll this can be briefly .axareaaed—hT- 
saying that right apprehension, is the knowledge of an 
object as it really exist s. T he o pposite of this is snmT, 
n amely, the cognition of a property .T .garenfgTT in a thin g ... 
w hich does not possess th a t property (j j&rsfk ). The cog- 
nition of silver-wess. in a thing which is sil ver is SMTT ;jwhile__ 
the sa me cognition of silver-n ew, if made in a mother-o’ pearly 
■* wh ich is not silver, becomes anwr. T Ee use of the quali- 
fication Sffit in the definition ofnwr is made apparent in a 
combined knowledge of two or more things. Suppose we 
perceive TC and g; simultaneously and together, but in- 
stead of cognizing^? as TC and <t? as g? we take TC to be V? 
and vice versa. Here we have a knowledge which has both 
vfe and g? for its objects ( ) and also USfU’ and 

for its properties ( JW5TT ) ; but it is not a JHTT because 
jt$TT belongs to the part-cognition which is gjfkftws? and 
vice versa. Hence the necessity of saying that the know- 
ledge must be gaff.TW with reference to the object itself (<Tg(ft). 

4. A very subtle objection to the definition is suggested 
and answered by T. D. The definition 
fitme objection. a p p ij es to a cognition of US’ when we can 
interpret fTtSnw as ; but it can 

not apply to a cognition of itself as residing in a U 7 , 
for UTfS’ is not the WVfaFmr of U? or any other thing ; so the 
expression ssfrr is meaningless in this case, and the defini- 
tion will be wqrg. The difficulty can be avoided by tak- 
ing fTScfR to mean so that as U7 is the STrurirtor of 

TimW'gwa', so is the arfvfasyor of and the defi- 

nition comprehends both. Similarly the definition of 3UTOT 
is too wide as it will apply even to a right cognition, ‘This is 
in union. ’ For conjunction, being *a partial ( 3T«u(Mr^i% > 
property, the same thing is always as well as 

; and a cognition ft tWlft will be both jtot as 
well as sutler. But this is not so, for in a wrong cognition 
the knowledge is obtained from a part where there is a 
24 
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negation of wpt, while in a right cognition the is 

known to be on the part having twin. Again although a thing 
resides in another by ttUTH and not ttOTPr, its absolute 
negation subsisting on the same substratum by tnwmthfa 
does not make it a wrong cognition. 

All this scholastic subtlety does not lessen even a bit the 
inherent ambiguity of the definitions. The practical difficulty 
is, which of the many properties oi a thing is denoted by 

and is therefore to be taken as the test of right apprehen- 
sion. That they are the W7?7 of ^7 and 77 ^ of V? will of course 
be the prompt reply ; but do ?7?7 and it may be asked, 
convey any definite ideas apart from U7 and <17 ? We cannot 
understand or unless we first know what u? or 
*17 is. How can then ^7«T or TTrT become the test of judg- 
ing the validity of the knowledge of ^7 or V7 r It is said 
that we see a '77 truly when we observe in it, but 
properly speaking we cannot see ^7^ in the thing unless 
we have fiist recognised the thing to be UJ. It is not 
easy to overcome this dilemma. 

5. other philosophers such as the Samkhyas and the 
Vi edSnfin s reject the Nyayu definitions and define uw as 
^TTf^RTi^rRRrmiwr^Jr, a cognition having for its object 
a thing that was not apprehended before and that is 
never contradicted. excludes and may be 

omitted if the definition is to apply to both right appre- 
hension aud right remembrance. also, according to 

Annvnbhatta ( see Sect. 65 » infra ), is divisible into U'U’fU and 
wnrni, though its validity depends on other reasons ; but 
acoording to some Naiyayika <s *ff ft is of one kin! only. As 
to the three kinds of awuratrrjgg see Sect. LXIV and notes 
thereon. There is no reason why the following four divisions 
of Sim should not also be applicable to OTTqTUfJHg. Thus 
there may be a wrong perceptive knowledge owing to defect of 
organs and other causes, or a wrong judgment due to fallacious 
reasoning, or a false analogy,or a misunderstanding of words. 
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All these, it seems, will fall under the second division of 
aitrortf, namely, ffafcr, unless of course they have the ad- 
ditional characteristics of ^r»r and 


SECT. XXXVI. 3TgvR^i:. 

Right apprehemion is divided into four kinds • Percept , 
Judgment, Analogy and verbal knowledge. The instruments 
of these are also four, namely ■ Perception, Inference, Com- 
parison and Word or Language. 

1. The superiority of Sanskrit terminology is proved 

here by the fact that except in the case of 

Right apprehension the same root supplies two distinct 
is of four kinds. 3 , 

and appropriate names, one for the mstru - 
ment, and the other for the result of knowledge, while in 
English we are often obliged to employ the same term for 
both. Even in Sanskrit much confusion often results from 
the ambiguous use of the wo>-d sr^ijT for both knowledge 
and its instrument. I have therefore borrowed some new 
terms from English logic, so as to provide different names 
for each of these. Perception is commonly applied to 
knowledge, its instrument, as well as the act of knowing ; 
but I have restricted it to the instrument only, or rather 
the instrument in the act of knowing ; while a new term 
Percept is used on the authority of Max-Miiller to denote 
the particular notion acquired by perception. ' The act of 
reasoning is denoted by Inference,- while the conclusion 
reached is called Judgment, which according to Manse! is 
“ a combination of two concepts related to one or more 
common objects of possible intuition. * ” ■jgrafic and twpt 
are respectively rendered by Analogy and Comparison, the 
latter denoting the act of establishing similarity between 
two things, while the former implies the similarity so 
“stablished. There is no appropriate name for 
‘ authority ’ and* tradition ’ which are sometimes employed 

1 Max MQllor: Science of Thought p 20. 

2 Mansel.* Prologom. Log . p. 60. 
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meaning quite different things. Verbal Knowledge and' 
Word are therefore used for OTsapgOT and respectively. 

2. The four varieties of UW as well as their instruments 

will be defined and explained later ; 

w hat m Pramana. j, u j. w jji fi e uge f u ] first to examine the 

general nature of swmr. The aim of 
Nyaya as that of all sciences being the attainment of truth, 
a knowledge of ‘ proofs ’ by which that truth is to be known 
is necessary, according to the maxim HTfTrtfRT , 

* knowledge of the thing to be measured depends on a know* 
ledge of the measure. ’ When we have once determined the 
nature and limits of valid proofs, it is comparatively easy to' 
arrive at true knowledge by employing those proofs pro- 
perly ; or rather the latter function, being beyond the pro- 
vince of any art or science, may be left to the judgment and 
capacity of each individual. The greater part of Nyaya 
writings is therefore devoted to a consideration of these 
proofs, and many controversies have raged respecting them 
among rival systematiBts. The number of proofs has varied 
greatly with different schools from one to nine, and all of 
them have been equally tenaoious in holding to their fa- 
vourite theories. Annambhatta follows Golama in recognizing 
four proofs, 1 2 but the assignment of each to the four divi- 
sions of STHT respectively seems to be his own improve- 
ment. vwmr ( ) is defined in T. D. as kuumuiu, 

‘the instrument of right apprehension’ ; but the definition is 
rather vague, and inapplicable in those oases where the 
proofs, though perfectly valid in themselves, lead to wrong 
knowledge owing to extrinsic causes. 

3. The definition given by the author is according to 

some imperfect, as it mentions only one function of a 
proof, namely, production of swr ), and does not 

comprehend its other function, ( determination 

of the validity of the srar ). Another and a somewhat more 
accurate definition is UTV d I wu i mTmf q ^ri?t srwi=q'nw,® ‘proof 
is that which is always*follow6d by right apprehension (TOT). 


1 G. s. 1, l, 3. 

2 Son*. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 110. 
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and is united with the appropriate organ and the receptaole of 
knowledge, viz. soul'. Thus proof is first an invariable condi- 
tion of TOT, and not merely the cause of TOT. TOW haB a 
double funotion*, it not only produces right apprehension, 
but sometimes also tests its truth. It is not therefore TOWW 
only, but TOTcTOPW also ; and so the definition TOT5TOT is 
more correct as comprehending both. The Nmjayika 8 are 
TOWTOTOTO?*:, i. e . they hold that the validity of a cogni- 
tion is proved not by itself, but by some other extraneous 
means. The objection in their view is not therefore very 
serious. .TOW is neither soul, nor mind, nor the organs of 
sense, for if it had been so there would have been no neces- 
r sity of its separate mention apart from these latter which 
are already enumerated. The Mimatmakas define TOW as 
srRttowTOJ, ‘that which apprehends an object not known 
before but this definition, says S. G , is wrong because in 
a long series of sensations of the same object, the first only 
thereby becomes TOr, while the succeeding sensations will 
not be TOr, being arfroi TW. The Mimamalca '# answer to this 
objection is that each individual sensation is different from 
its predecessor inasmuch as it was produced at a different 
moment. The expression is intended to prevent TOTCT- 

fftTO being called the proof of The Naiya tth is restrict 

all proofs to or new cognitions and call mere repeti- 
tions thereof caused by from previous impressions. 

4. Before proceeding further, it will be worth while to 

_ , . notice two varieties of knowledge redog- 

Intmtion and belief . - . T . , . . , . , 

* nized by European logicians, which are 
apparently left out of the Kaiya yika's clas- 
sification of 51 %, namely intuitions and beliefs. An intuition 
is any knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or intellectual, which 
is apprehended immediately , that is, without the instrumen- 
tality of any sense or mental faculty. Axioms in Geometry, 
and the notions of time, space and causality are such 
intuitions, which do not cohie under any of the heads of 
3T3TO of the Naiyayikas. Some of tjiese are ’ accounted for 
otherwise, as by the recognition of time and space a& 
independent entities which are inferred from their effects. 
The rest will be probably included under as reminiscen- 
ces of previous births retained by 3TS5. The doctrines of 
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&ES and transmigration enable Indian philosophers to ex- 
plain many facts that are incomprehensible to Western 
thinkers. The other kind of knowledge that is apparently 
left unnoticed is belief or faith , which differs from cognition 
in that it denotes “those exercises of the mind in which 
we believe in the existence of an object, not now before us 
and under immediate inspection/* 1 We often entertain many 
notions which are not self-evident and yet which we do not 
know to be positively true. These are beliefs. The Naiyayikas, 
t seems, would include them, if authoritative, under srnsnflrT, 
and if not, under emu. In this way the classification of 
may claim to be exhaustive. 


SECT. XXXVII. SRTO* 

An instrument is a cause which i* peculiar. 

1. A stvut is defined as ‘a cause which is peculiar/ 
According to V. V., S. 0. and Nilakantha r 

Proximate ( un*c. 3TqaT q T ^ fJr j R ] nser fc e( j to exclude general 

causes such as time and space ; but this 
does not seem to be the sole purpose of the word. The 
word must also be intended to exclude other causes such as 
the intimate and the non intimate causes of a thing, which 
are neither universal nor 3TflTUTf&T is better paraphrased 
by Nilakaritha as that is,> , 

cause without wh ich a desired effect wi ll never be produced; r 
fiutfhis also is not strictly accurate. A properly speaking 
is the immediate or proxima te cause that gathers toget her 
the scattered materials and gives final shapa to the prod act. 
It is the cause which, other accessories being present, Is 
absol utely nece ssary for t he completion of the effect. This 
seems jo be the meaning of here, w hic h consider- 

ably~diff brs fr omjhe sense in whicVT it is usscLi n oth e r , 
passages/ But even so much restriction is not sufficient to 


1 . M'Cosii Intuitions p. 196 . 

9. See Sac, 29, and the reading of several copies in Secs. 94-5-6-7. 
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ensure perfect accuracy in the definition of For exam- 
ple, guy is an 3ffTPTTP>r fifltwywm of U? and is the refore itn 
yrur ; b ut a guy in a forest c an never be the ygcr of a jg, 
although the definition would equally ap pl y to it, as it is po- 
tentially if not actuall y an efficient cause of UT. To exclude 
gey in the fore st, the ancient NaiyayiieoisinseiieSEn additional 
qualification <stirowe|^~ tny, so that only a gey, which is~ 
actually” empToyedThTKeact of producing a jar, is its ygor, 
while a gey in the forest having no egret? is excluded, sqm? 
is defined by S. C. as gaiww iTsr^gfg eifr frsrwrHgy: 
that is, ‘an operation which, not being a iw, is the product 
of a thing ( fry }, and produces the effect of that thing. 

” When an axe lops off a tree, the axe is the Tttt, the cutting 
is the final product, and the contaot of the axe with the 
wood is the igPlT?, because it is produced from the axe and 
produces the cutting. The words geifcrfcar gfi? are inserted 
in the definition of sunn? to prevent an intermediate 
product ( wwmigqfig; ), such as a gPrn*, being : .UPn?, 
although it is produced from atoms and produces the jar. 
So the complete definition of a «B?w according to the 
ancient view is 2 * * 5 gT<Tr?qg?TTUT?vf gnus i. <?. ‘a peculiar and 
operative cause. ’ 

2. This haB given rise to an important controversy bet- 
ween the ancients and the moderns. The 

Ihe modern mew. j a j.j. er disapprove of the ancient definition 
of $?vr above given and propose one of 
their own - - $T?ory, i. <?. ‘a cause which is 

invariably and immediately followed by the product’. This 
of course exoludes guy in the forest as well as all universal 
and special causes, which are not necessarily and immedi- 
ately followed by the effect. The difference between the two 
views is not merely verbal but fundamental, for quite 
different things are designated y?vr according as we accept 
either of the definitions. The definition of the ancients 
requires the gm to be 5gTTT?y?r ; and therefore strictly speak- 
ing it must always be a substance >in whicn actions and 
qualities that constitute a arm? may inhere ; while according 
to moderns it is this sqpn? itself which becomes the «?or 
as it is even more proximate to the effect than the material 

of the ancients. When an objeot for instance is visible 
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the organ of sight comes into contact with the objeot. This 
contact ( g faoTpM ) is the arm, and the organ of sight 
would be the in the act of perception according to the 
ancients ; while the moderns would call the itself 

the saw, as the ( percept ) immediately follows from 
it, but is not necessarily produced from ifapr. In an infer- 
ence the ancients are rather inconsistent in calling QfqlW 
or su rfHg r w the esm of ; since, being a cognition *. e. 

a guva, the ?TR cannot properly speaking possess a 
which is either guva or karma and as such can inhere in a 
substance alone. In 3T3WT* the T»7jRT is called the arm* by 
the ancients, and the by the moderns. Another inconsis- 

tency of the ancient view is that on the analogy of STfgjfT 
there is no reason why mind should not be the <r-t®l of 
•bTflHTH instead of 3TTTH ; and mind being also the of 

HaTfifranpr, ^trjmTfT and U R^ iTtUgT would- be confounded. 
These are some of the reasons which make the moderns 
reject the definition angTWH and define a as simply 
or more briefly that is, one which 

is invariably associated with the This difference of 

definitions results in the important distinction of the 5UWIT 
of the ancients becoming the of the moderns ; while the 
qsTUT of the ancients merges, according to the modern view, 
into the general category of simple causes. 

3. The original notion of a seems to be that convey- 
ed in Kesava Misras definition Bhiw rt 

,emi£' SS*. which is explained as » 

cause par excellence .’ Many causes contri- 
bute to produce an effect but some of them are related to the 
effect more closely than others. Of two murderers one 
who strikes the blow has certainly a greater share in the 
murder than the other who simply holds the victim. Some 
causes are most active and also most essential in production, 
while others simply aid it. The horse which draws the car- 
riage is certainly more efficient than the wheels which only 
facilitate motion by lessening ^friction. These are causes 
pre-eminently so called, and are distinguished from other 
oauses by the special name IW. The SW, preeminence of 


1. T. B. Bom. ed. p. 10. 
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the WOT, is therefore said to consist in its activity or effici- 
ency (aTTOFWW). Hence a ^nr came to be defined as &nSBr 
VrqETCqt ISutliere comes another difficulty. The definition 
S -01W*0[ is obviously inaccurate since it applies to an agent 
also who is by far the most active in the production, but 
who is not called a Somehow or other the notion of an 
instrument or means is involved in that of and the 
agent therefore ought to be excluded. Hence in discussing 
the definition of smm as sranww, Kesaia Misra remarks 

sRora;, 1 that is ( im- 

mediate production ) constitutes the SHEV of a^[®r, and this 
is found only in the case of Other efficient 

causes, such as the knower and the object of knowledge are 
not called even though they may be because 

the result is not produced even if they exist. This restriction 
of necessarily led to the abandonment of and 

the substitution instead of 3Trv^*3jrg or more 

accurately as a definition of But 

this farther restriction went too far as it excluded organs 
of sense, and in fact all instruments from the class of 
The moderns boldly accepted this as an but the an- 

cients could not assent to it as the idea of SETO was inextri- 
cably involved in their mind with the notion of an instru- 
ment. They therefore satisfied themselves by retaining 
and excluding the agent expressly by inserting in 
the definition of smnir some such limitation as 

*ri?T. 3TirtTT or UTTTcTT is ex- 
cluded because he is the ( i. e. the cause') of 

many other effects besides a smr which is a species of 
( 3rg-3m?f ). This is the gist of the controversy about 
which has furiously raged between the ancient and modern 
Naiyayikas. 

4. The two views being thus distinct, the question 
naturally occurs which of them is adopt- 
Author'8 view. e( j by* Annambhatta. Before answering" 

this question, it is necessary to discuss 
the reading which occurs in 

most of the copies of the text, but which has been for 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 26. 
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various reasons rejected in this edition. Although sgiMKSq 
is necessary to complete the definition, it 
Areadmg dtaeus- i 8 almost certain that the word did not 
exist there originally. The Pratikaa in 
T. D,, N. B., S. C. and Nil. prove that the definition began 
with ; while the fact that both S. C. and Nil. ex- 
pressly quote as an ancient substitute for 31 - 

shows that in their opinion at least 
did not form part of Anmmbhatta’s definition. Besides, if it 
had been there, the author ought to. have defined yjWU and 
explained the propriety of aniTOT either in the text or in 
the commentary, which he does not do. One Ms. no doubt 
inserts the words fTsrwT% fTHwnrcret sUTTTt: after the 
definition of qsvor in the text ; but the addition is clearly 
spurious; and the readings of N and Y are equally unauthenti- 
cated. In Sect. 41 again, the author repeats that 3TOTUTTVT- 
*r»ur alone is without mentioning arnmvn, while in 
Sect. 47 he calls itself the of al- 

though it cannot be so according to the definition sUIMH- 
UfT. But as if not wishing to leave the point in any 
doubt, the author himself, in the Li pika on Sect. 
47. quotes uimiwwt'rf as a distinct view which he 
disapproves, remarking emphatically OTUtw ^riar 

On the other hand, at the end of Sect. 45 he as 
emphatically declares fTffcv to be the of which 

can only be true if we accept the ancient definition. Simi- 
larly he calls the SSTW of and mentions 

as a distinot arnm. In the case of ^ 11 *^ 5(111 
again he seems inclined to prefer the modern doctrine. 

5. The question therefore which view was accepted by 
Annambhatta must still remain involved in doubt. Probably 
he had formed no decisive opinion on the point, and was 
wavering between the two oonflioting views. That there is 
a dear inconsistency between his calling on the one hand 
ffSfPT and wcwjrra the of VHT^ and 3 Vrfr$T respectively 
and on the other his preference for as the of 

is undeniable ; but it is hard to believe, as some have 
supposed, that such a glaring inconsistency was due to an 
oversight of the author. Most probably he was fully consci- 
ous of it, and accepted it as inevitable in an elementary 
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treatise like the present, which, being intended for begin- 
ners, preserved as much consistency and aoouracy as was 
compatible with simplicity and clearness. If he had accepted’ 
either of the two views in toto % he must necessarily have 
launched into the controversy as to the comparative merits 
of the rival views, which from its subtlety and intricacy is 
quite beyond the capacity of beginners. He followed the 
ancient view in SRT$T and SVrafS, because it was more easily 
comprehensible by beginners, while by accepting to 

be the of he certainly made his treatment of 

inference simpler, more rational and more methodical. 
Thus practical expediency rather than theoretical consis- 
tency seems to have weighed with the author in his accepting 
different doctrines in different places. That he purposely 
did this seems evident from his employment of such a. 
vague word as ercnUFW in the definition of and the total 
absence of any allusion to ^TPTnr^dt either in the text or in 
the commentary of the present section. This omission must 
have been deliberate, for the controversy about had 

raged furiously, and was too important to be passed over 
through inadvertency by such a careful writer as Annam- 
bhatta. The conclusion seems irresistible that he purposely 
used an ambiguous word like smiWVI which might apply to 
either of the two views of 
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A cause is that which invariably precedes the effect. 

1. The definition of snpir having referred to a smn, the 

latter is now defined as ‘that which invari- 

Cause • ably ( fora ) precedes ( ) its effect 

( qmf ). ' That a cause must precede its 
effect is evident, for otherwise it will not be a cause. T. D. 
•remarks that is inserted to exclude 9THT itself. But 
all antecedent things are not necessarily causes. The pot- 
ter’s ass that carries the earth of which jars are made, pre- 
cedes the jar, but it is not an invariable antecedent, for earth „ 
can be brought in hand or in a cart, and so the jars can be 
made without the aid of the ass. Hence the word fora is 
inserted to exclude all but invariable antecedents. 

2. The definition in the text is not however sufficiently ac- 
curate, and hence T. D. adds another qualification ara»rar- 

which means “ provided the antecedent thing is 
not connected with the effect too remotely.” The father of 
the potter for instance invariably precedes the jar, for 
without him the potter would not be born, and without 
the potter there could be no jar ; but the poster’s father and 
all his ancestors are not causes of the jar. Again while 
is the cause of the jar, the is not, although it is as 

much an invariable antecedent as the itself. To exclude 
these the limitation is added, sc that all things, 

which, though invariably preceding, are not immediately 
connected with the effect, are excluded. S. C. paraphrases 
the definition as qrarff^prar ( arastfwrfofr ) tMtT ( ) 

irswr. foras^ffora is explained as 

i. e. “ existence in the same plaoe as the 
effect at the moment immediately preceding its production. ” 
This will exolude the ass, the potter's father and even 
the if necessary ; but VKW and 

would still come in, and can , be excluded only by a 
separate qualification suoh as 3rasmm1N[. Accordingly 
V. V. sums up the complete definition of as fofW«T- 

<s rco iu . The whole of 
ihis long and terribly involved expression means nothing 
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more than that a cause must be invariable ( ), must not 
be too remote ( ftW ) and must not be the counter- 
entity ( ) of a negation (awtv) that 


resides in i 

at the moment immediately preceding production ( sspfraw- 
). All these circumlocutions have no doubt 
their use in the Nyaya system, but the whole definition does 
not after all amount to much more than Mill’s definition 
of a cause as ‘an unconditional and invariable antecedent’. 


3. The word being thus necessary to oomplete 

the definition of OTiur, it may be asked 
A reading discuss- why it is omitted in the text of this edi- 
tion, especially when it is found in almost 
all copies. The reasons for dropping aravqvirita 1 from the 
text are not indeed as strong as those for omitting anircv* 
from the preceding definition; but they are sufficiently cogent 
to warrant the guess that the word did not originally exist in 
the text but was probably added afterwards by the Dipikui 
The reading in the text is taken from four authentic Mss. 
as being what the author probably wrote at first. Five 
copies prefix ewnf'OTffirac to the definition, while two others 
read and oi'U U I respec- 

tively before etc. In J, the oldest of the Mss. available, 
the word is absent in the body but is added in the margin by a 
later corrector. V. V. and S. 0. appear to take as 

part of the definition ; but N. B. is evidently of the contrary 
opinion, its remark T* 

showing that it did not find the words in the original. Any 
doubts on the point however should be removed by the snffar 
in T. D. which is the same in all copies and which shows 
that the definition began with the word 7I<T. Besides the 
wording of T. D. awwrorftrapv *Tffrra n $11011* also implies 
that the words were added by the commentary and did not 
stand in the text at first. The different readings of*. 
E and H also bear a very close and therefore suspicious 
resemblance to the remark ^n T. I). and suggest the infer- 
ence that they were inserted int J the text from T. D. by 
some later oopyist to supply the imperfection of the original 
definition. It may therefore be presumed that the word 
was at first left out of the definition of *k«i. 
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-either inadvertently or purposely as being too obschre for 
the easy comprehension of beginners, and the omission was 
^supplied by the author himself in the JDtpiKS, which is 
evidently intended for advanced scholars. Later oopyists, 
however, who could not bear to see the definition in a 
standard book being so palpably imperfect, tried to supply 
the omission from the commentary and supplied it differently. 


4. is the opposite of 3f«pgn%55, which means 

‘proved to be antecedent through another’, 
UficaUon! V 1Ua that is, a thing the antecedence of which 
is due to the antecedence of another thing 
to the effect. Roer translates the word by ‘super- 

fluous causality’, probably on the authority of some 
writers who explain 3^41^4 as denoting a cause which is 
mot necessary for the production of effect.' But this view 


is wrong as will appear from the following quotation from 
S. C., which, after explaining as 

*!$*«[* (TfSPUTH, remarks “%RtT 

«ror gHfSu m qfr - 

grsrsrev&jY! <T%5fr ^nrnrwrt 

nvrsnngfg!nviT«iTfJr^ rit g?g?i i Tffg?gr?t?guri% , 5fgrgigw.Y 
The argument of S. C. is that aifggrfaff is not merely a 
cause that is unnecessary for production, but everything 
that accompanies a necessary antecedent ; otherwise 
will not he 'tffg'gffasS as it is quite necessary for 
the production of a jar, beoause without ^o^<g there will be 
no and consequently no also. Roer’s rendering is 
therefoie incorrect and the word really means ' a thing 
whioh is proved to be antecedent ( cause ) to the effect, 
through another or because it accompanies another \ that 
is, a secondary cause deriving its character through the 
primary and real cause. 


1. Roer ■ truns. of B. P. Bibl. In. p. 10. 
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5. T. D. mentions three varieties of these ‘secondary 
antecedents, ' which Anmmbhatta, says NUaka^tha, borrow- 
ed from Oangesa, the author of Tattva- C/un&mayi. 
viz. : — ( 1 ) first, the things that are connected by 

With qtrw, and are therefore antecedent to 
• effect through it, as for instance the and whioh 
being intimately united with are antecedent to its effect 
TO ; (2) seoondly, the things that are antecedent to CTTO, and 
are therefore a fortiori antecedent to the effeot, suoh as the 
potter’s father who, being anterior to the potter, must be 
antecedent to the jar also, or as ether which is antecedent 
to a jar, because it is the intimate cause of the word TC that 
always precedes the thing ; ( 3 ) and thirdly, all other 
concomitants of etffor that are not connected with it by W*T- 
*PT, such as which is not the cause of al- 

though in a baking jar or a ripening mango it co-exists with 
*P'JJTT«v*rw which is the real cause of This classification 
does not claim to be exhaustive, and in fact, the first two 
classes are obviously included in the last. 

6. Others mention five varieties of which are 

thus summed up by Viivanatha • — 

hw *nr ( l ) wanmfpr w ( 2 ) i 
afftr trft ( 3 ) it 

* nw ( 4 ) i 
( 5 ) ii 

And these are illustrated thus:— 

<rswt « 1 


1 B. P. 18-81. 
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Of these the 'first two correspond to the- 'first class ' of 
Annambhatta, the third and fourth to his seoond class, and 
the fifth to his third. The splitting of the first two varieties 
mentioned in T. D. is based on minute distinctions between 
the illustrations which are of no special importance, anwwf- 
being thus described and its need to oomplete the 
definition being proved, an objection may be made to the 
retention of the word WOT in the definition of OTTO as its 


purpose is served by the last “kind of 3WOTTOf%, the 
instance tot* coming under that head. WOT is not however 
useless, for, though an individual ass may be 3WTOT^R[ as 
regards a particular TC, TOPTO in general is not so with 
respect to and hence WOT is necessary to exclude it. 
It may also be pointed out that the word is 

too vague and general, and fmm helps to make its meaning 
more definite. 


SECT. XXXIX. srefa. 

Effect is the counter-entity of antecedent negation. 

1. As the definition of cause is framed in terms of the 
effect, we cannot fully understand it unless 
M ' we know what effect is. Effect is therefore 

defined as a thing that is the counter* 
entity of (its) anterior negation ; in other "Words an effect 
is that which has a beginning. UPPTOT will be subsequently 
explained as the negation of a thing before it comes 
into existence ; and so, to say that an effect has a spimnr 
is tantamount to saying that it' has a beginning ( OTf% ) 
and is not eternal. Eternity njay however be limited on 
both sidos, past and future, of which past non-eternity 
alone corresponds to OTUOT". Both STPOTOT and are non- 
eterr.nl, hi t vw, having a beginning but no end, is ot£» 
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while sTPTHnr haying an end but no beginning ia not 
Hence ?rf is defined as the ( contradictory ) of 

sninntr. is not a as it cannot be a nlftdWf) 

of itself. 


2. Now what is a nfiWlifl ? The idea of a is one 

of those conceptions which are more easy 
yogin. at ** ° FraU ' to understand than to define ; and conse- 
quently various definitions of irffrttAni 
are given according to the standpoints from whioh the 
writers view it. is no doubt a relation ; but how 

can thefe be any relation between existence ( *nsr ) and non- 
existence, between a thing and no-thing ? 3T*rpr however ia 
an independent entity according to Nyaya ; and hence this 
relation is possible. Besides is not an objective- 

connection between two external things ; it is truly speak- 
ing a purely suhjeotive relation existing between the sub- 
jective notions of those thinga Though the things may be 
non-existent and immaterial, their notions are real enough 
to allow a relation between them. Thus an erwiw may be 
pure negation, but the notion of aronr is positive and really 
exists in the mind ; and it must therefore have some 
external ohjeot to which it corresponds, wnw itself can- 
not be this object because it has no positive existence ; and 
hence this object by which the notion of aftW is produced! 
and is to be explained must be found among the six positive 
padarthas. That therefore by which a particular 

notion of SHOT* is explained is called the UfrloNfr of ,that 
A WJ is thus called the snftoNft of UdlHltf, and TC of 
VdftTV, because the notions of those two negations depend 
for their existence on the prior knowledge of TC and re 
rospsctively. This is one kind of and is call- 
ed ( opposition ). Another kind is called 

and exists between a thing and its attribute or rather between 
two objects and the relation between them, as for instance, 
when we say that a face is like the moon, moon is the 
ntihfrft of the residing in In this case 

also the notion of WTO? depends on the , 'prior knowledge 
of the moon, but this uffldifhar differs from the former 
in having a corresponding external object. The first 
is a relation between two things of whioh one 

26 
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exists and the other does not, while the second lies between 
things which are both positive and existing. The first may 
be oalled contrariety as that between and TCWPT ; the 
second co-existence as that between moon and its attri- 
bute the CT357, meaning of course those qualities which 
it has in common with gw. Similarly the thing in rela- 
tion to which this srfawtfitrTT is spoken of is called the 
stgqtft of the relation. Thus gw of which the likeness 
to the moon is predicated is tire 3T3<fr*fi' of the ; 

while the gjrTW of which ^?r»rrv is likewise predicated is 
called the of that 3W*. Now is gfitaW of 

; and of MTUTWre; so «PPT in general is the 
MffoiW T of the srnmnr of all products, that is of srr*mrx 
in general. 


3. The definition of sm given in the text involves a 


The theory of 
Causality . 


very important principle which is one of 
the cardinal doctrines of Nyuyu philoso- 
phy, and which, as having been the 


subject of bitter controversy, requires some notice. The 
doctrine is that an effect is non-existent before production, 
and is quite distinct from its cause. This apparently 


simple doctrine, involving as it does many wider issues, 
Bharply divides the Xyaya- Vaisesika from other schools 
of philosophy, and is as a matter of fact the keystone of 
its realistic philosophy. There are four principal theories 


of causation accepted by different Indian philosophers, 
which are thus summed up by Mddhavacdrya - — “ 

^Rorwar M sr ra qri % : srertfa i arcra; wsr rear srcr Hnrap 
qfft rer \ i fork 

* g **3 *rr%?r \ s* w* 1 1 


While the Bjuidhjs hold that a 1 real effect is produced 
from an unreal cause, that is, from absolute non-existence, 
•the Veddntins maintain the opposite view of the reality of 


1 Sarva-*Di S. Calo. ecL p. 147. 
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the oause and the total unreality of effeot. The Naiyayikas 
and Sarnkhyas accept the reality of both cause and effect, but 
while the latter hold both of them to be always and simul- . 
taneously existing, the Naiyayikas consider the effect to be 
non-existing before creation. In the Bauddha system, creation 
is the production of a thing out of nothing ; in Nydya it is 
the production of a new thing out of an old one ; in Sdmkhya 
it is merely the evolution of the latent properties of the cause 
itself ; in Vedanta it is a mental conception only, and corres- 
ponds to no actual change in the cause itself. 

4. The Bauddha view is opposed to the celebrated Aristo- 

telian maxim Ex nihilo nihil fit , and has 

Realism and ulea- been severely criticised by all orthodox 
Ixsin. 

schools , while the third, viz . the Veddntic 
view being involved in the general doctrine of Maya stands by 
itself. The bitterest controversy has raged between the 
Sarnkhyas and the Naiyayikas , as regards their particular 
views, namely, the and the as they are 

respectively called. The Nydya view is admirably summed 
up in Annnmbhatta's definition of WT, that an effect being 
the sritTOfafr of tTPTWT in general is totally non-existent before 
creation. 

5. The of the Sarnkhyas as well as the argu- 

ments by which it is supported are thus summarized in 
Isvaralcrsna's tenth Kdrika : — 

s q r ^R ggqrrrT , i, 

STtrst , OTT&nrnrna’, n 1 2 

Five reasons are given for rejecting the Nydya doctrine of 
non-existent effect, and holding that the effect does exist 
latently in the cause even before creation. First, that which 

1. See S’amkara. on Brahm. Sut . II, 2, 26. 

2. Barnkhija* T, K % 10. 
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does not exist can never be oreated, for a blue colour oannot 
be ohanged into yellow even by a thousand artisans. Second- 
ly, the material cause is always found associated with the- 
effect, as sesamum with oil ; and as there can be no associa- 
tion with a non-existing thing the effect must be exist- 
ing in its cause. Thirdly, if it be said that a cause might 
produce an effect even though totally unconnected, any 
thing can be produced from anything, for there will be no 
reason to determine that a particular effect shall be produc- 
ed from a particular cause only ; while as a matter of fact 
we find this to be actually the case, and hence the effect 
must be pre-existing in the cause. Fourthly, if it be main- 
tained that an unconnected cause produces the effect owing 
to some inherent faculty in itself, is this power or faculty, 
it may be asked, connected in any way with the effect ? If 
It is, then it is as much as saying that the effect pre-exists 
in the cause; while if it is not, the previous difficulty 
recurs as to how a particular effect only is produced 
from the power. Lastly, as cause and effect are of the same 
nature, one cannot be always existing while the other is 
non-existent. Both of them ought therefore to co-exist. All 
these arguments can be summed up in one objection against 
the Nyaya doctrine that if the effect is totally distinct from 
the cause there can be found no determining principle to 
establish the relation of causality between the two things, 
and the doctrine will approximate to the Bauddha view 
that the effect is produced from nothing. This may be 
the reason why the followers of Nyaya- Vaisesika are often 
taunted as being ( Semi-Buddhists ) by their ortho- 

dox opponents. And as the Bauddha doctrine is opposed to 
nature, Nyaya theory also must be rejected as having the same 
tendency. 

6. The chief argument by which the Naiyayikat 
defend their view is that unless effect is supposed to 
be quite distinct from t 'its cause we cannot account for the 
obvious difference between the two. A TC must be something 
different from its constituent farts, for otherwise it would 
not be TC at all. The same atoms can be used to make a jar 
and a saucer ; and if cause tmd effect are not distinct, botle 
vg and fflfg will be identical with the atoms, and thereforo- 
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•Will be identical with eaoh other according to the axiom 
that things equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
But a U? is certainly not a for it has a certain form or 
shape ( ) which is not found in the latter. The 
Ve dantins who hold avoid this difficulty by deny- 

ing the axiom itself. Again the particular shape ( gift'll - 
frwr of a jar, or anffrcifarauvpgtr** of a piece of doth, ) is 
not found in the parts either separately or collectively. 
Whence does it come then ? It cannot be said that it does 

• exist latently in the cahse, and that production is nothing 
but its manifestation ; for this manifestation itself, being an 
effect, must have existed previously. The 

and all other properties which distinguish a TC from its 
parts must therefore have been newly produced. As the 
Nyaya theory of WTf$I<S has a tendency to the Buddhistic 
nihilism ( ), the Samkhya doctrine of or 
ultimately merges into the pantheism ( ftrnr or ) of 

the Vedantins. If an effect is materially indistinct from 
the cause, its special properties must be real or unreal. If 
real, they must have been newly produced ( as the Naiydyikae 
say ), or only manifested ; in the latter case their manifesta- 
tion will require another manifestation, and so on ad infird * 
turn. If the properties are unreal, they can be only 
notional, and attributed to the effect by a subjective error 
( arcura', ) which is the doctrine of Thus the contro- 

versy ends practically in a draw, and the problem remains 
. insoluble. 

% 

* 7. A little consideration will suffice to show that the 
3HJKI>l4<ll4 is the basiB of Realism, while 37337*15 inevitably 
leads to all sorts of Ideal and Pantheistic theories. All the 
important conceptions of Nyaya, such as those of atoms, 
God, soul, Samavdya, Visesa and Abhava will be found, if 
properly analysed, to depend ultimately on this fundamental 
doctrine of non-existent effect, and it was therefore to be 
wished that the author had said something about it in the 

•text. But he probably avoided ( all reference to it, as being 
too intricate and controversial for beginners. A student 
.however can never dearly understand the Nyaya- Vaiieqika 
systems, unless, he has thoroughly grasped their peculiar 
•wiew of causality. 
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8. It is of course needless to point out that the cause 
over which this controversy has arisen ig 
and non-intimate material cause, or as it is Rene- 
caM8cs * rally called. As to the instrumental causes 

there is no difference of opinion, while 
the non-intimate cause is not recognized by any systematist 
except the Naiyayikas. This last is an arbitrary assumption- 
necessitated by the Nyaya theory of causation and is inse- 
parable from it. * 


9. The recognition of a non-intimate cause has made the 
Naiyayikas liable to a severe attack by 

abou* causation? their usual opponents, the Mimnvmkas , 

wlio advocate ^Trtfri’STTar. The argument® 

on both sides of this controversy are so strong and cogent 
and yet so irreconcilable, that one is inevitably led to 
suspect that, as both cannot be right, both of them must be 
wrong. It is not easy to find out where their error lies, but 
the fact that so much philosophical subtlety should have 
been spent without advancing a single step naturally sug- 
gests the inference that they must have misunderstood the 
question altogether, or must have been seeking for the tme 
'solution in a wrong direction. This is partially true, but 
partially only, for as a matter of fact the difficulty of get- 
ting a right solution is to a considerable extent inherent in 
the subject itself. The chief cause of the error of those 
Indian schoolmen appears to be their want of a true induc- 
tive method by which alone the true notion of causality 
could be attained. Instead of determining the nature of 
causation as it is actually found in tho world outside, they 
started from a limited experience and began to analyse their 
jown a priori notions of cause and rife at Of course this 
deductive reasoning they carried to perfection, but it could 
not avail them very far. The result has been that though 
the subsequent speculations are good specimens of correct 
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logio, the preliminary notions on which they are based 
remain orude and often groundless. Thus, while the defini- 
tion of a OTTOT is guarded on all sides from the usual three 
faults of a definition by carefully chosen qualifications, 
no attempt is made to explain the fundamental notions 
involved in it. 

10. A cause for instance is said to be that which is not 

But what is ? No accurate and comprehensive 

definition of the word is given, and the classification too is 
merely illustrative and not exhaustive ; so that we are ulti- 
mately left to our own unaided intuition to discover whether 
a particular thing is a true cause or is The 

potter’s father is declared to be but what about 

the potter himself ? The doer or agent is nowhere expressly 
mentioned as a cause ; the potter therefore must be either 
the l ^mWR CTT of U7 like a or must be An 

intelligent agent is required to set the 
Agent. particles in motion, and as the motion 

is the immediate cause of tho product, 
the agent may in one sense be said to become awurftNi 
by this intervention of the motion. But the agent is 
oommonly received as a cause, and oftentimes the most 
important cause. He is in fact the most indispensable 
eau6e ; and yet, strange as it may seem, he is classed Along 
with inanimate and often optional means such as 
and *ra». The difference between an intelligent agent and 
other causes does not seem to have weighed much with the 
Naiyayikust 

11. Again the distinction between material and instrumental 
causes is not made quite dear. A jar is 
mad * of Prides ^at are held 

together &y water by means of a peculiar 
property in it named *?g. Is this water an 3*131? or a fafarr 
*l?er only ? Properly speaking it should be the first, for it 
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is inseparable from the jar. The jar will weigh something 
over and above the particles of earth composing it, and the 
exoess is unquestionably the weight of the water. The water 
should therefore be as much a WWnfnTOTOT as the earth ; and 
yet the Naiyayikas appear to include it among instrumental 
causes. Similarly in every produot formed by the combina- 
tion of several ingredients it is absurd to call one material 
and the others instrumental causes only ; but the Naiyayikas 
nowhere recognize the possibility of several intimate causes 
forming one product. Perhaps they may .silently acquiesce in 
it ; but the fact is positively irreconcilable with the rival 
theory of According to this latter doctrine, the jar 

must before creation be latent in both its* material causes, 
namely earth and water ; but how is this possible, when the 
two ingredients might have perhaps been separated by 
hundreds of miles ? The earth of the Himalayas and the 
water of the Ganges might go to form a jar which oould 
not have certainly ex isted at one time in both those places. 
If this is the case with mechanical mixtures, much greater 
difficulties will occur in what we now call chemical combi- 
nations where the properties of the constituents and often- 
times the constituents themselves are either disguised or 
completely transformed in the process of production. 


12. The above-mentioned objections are after all super- 
ficial and can be removed by speculative artifices. But there 
are others which lie deeper, and which strike at the very 
foundation of both the rival theories. The common assump- 
tions which seem to underlie these theories 
Ues. heT * the " r ° r * 8 *kat every effect has one cause and 
that there is invariable concomitanoe 
between the two ; but this is not warranted by experience. 
The disturbing influence of what Mill calls Plurality of 
causes and intermixture of effects, has been totally ignored 
by Indian systematists, and consequently their theories have 
often been at marked variance with observed phenomena. 
The same effeot may be produced from several alternative 
oauses, while the same number of ingredients differently 
combined might produce totally different products. Heat for 
instance may be produced either by friction or by electrioity 
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end therefore neither can be the cause of heat according to 
the Ny5ya definition of a cause, as neither is invariably(fom) 
antecedent ( ) to the OTfr. Perhaps the Naiyayika will 
include both friction and electricity among efficient causes 
which may be optional, or he will call them the 

vibrations of particles by either being the real proximate 
cause of heat ; but that will not improve his position very 
much. Besides while the two controversialists have confined 
themselves to material causes they have not given much 
attention to the efficient dnes which are generally as impor- 
tant as, if not often more so than, the material causes. The 
controversy has been in fact carried on more on speculative 
than on practical grounds ; and consequently the result also 
has been barren. Bacon’s strong condemnation of the school- 
men of mediaeval Europe applies in a great measure to their 
prototypes, the Indian systematists. 


13. The real difficulty of the solution lies in the metaphy- 
sical conception of causality, which when analyzed resolves 
itself into mere sequence of things or successive events. 
Kant’s explanation of the insolubility of this problem is that 
the conception of causation is intuitive like thqse of time 
and space, and cannot be proved by reasoning as it is anterior 
to and is itself in fact the basis of all process of reasoning. 
The Vedantins alone of all Indian systematists appear to 
have sufficiently grasped this idea of causality, and have 
expressed it in their owni way by calling an or 

utf. The realism of the Naiyuyikaa prevents them from 
accepting any such view. 


27 
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Cause is of three kinds, ‘ intimate, ’ ‘ non-intimate ” 

and ‘ instrumental ’ or * efficient.' The inti - 
The three Causes. ma(e cau8e ts tn inseparable union with 

which the effect is produced, ’ as the threads- 
are of the cloth or the cloth is of the colour on it. The non-intimate ■ 
cause is one which is inseparably united in the same object either 
with the. effect or with the ( intimate ) cause, as the conjunction 
cf threads is of the cloth, or the colour of threads is of the 
colour of cloth. A cause different from both these is an in- 
strumental cause, as the shuttle or the loom. 

1. The threads constitute the intimate or material cause of 
the piece of cloth, because the latter is 
intimate cause, connected with the former by intimate 
union ( 

). Similarly the colour in the piece of doth being a 
quality resides in it by WflVW ( SOTPT ), and 

hence the piece of cloth is the intimate cause of the colour. 
All constituent parts of a substance and all substances are 
intimate causes of their products as well as inhering qualities 
and actions respectively. The substratum is deemed a cause 
in the latter case because the qualities and actions cannot 
exist without it. 


?. The non -intimate cause is a link as it were between 
the initimate cause and the product. It is 
Cause lhU ' natC of two sorts. One is intimately connected 
with the material cause, and is thus 
with the product. The conjunction with which the 
separate threads are held together and which enables them to- 
form the cloth-piece is the non-intimate cause, because 
being a quality it resides in the threads by tllWHf, and 
is thus with This is a neces- 

sary cause because it makes the TC what it looks, and 
distinguishes it from a mere bundle of threads. The example 
of the .second kind of ijon-intiniate cause is which 

i6 the non-intimate cause of <!?CT, because it is inti- 
mately united with the ( intimate ) cause (. ) of the 
substance ( TC ) which 1 b the intimate cause of TOW. 
The colour of the threads is not the intimate cause of 
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the colour of the cloth-piece because they are anfqpw, an< l 
so there can be no connection between them. and 

qgqsq are not Wlffll/vtaw, for while resides in the 

threads, the qgqrq resides in the cloth. They are therefore 
connected only indirectly ( 'Um'KM'slW ), which is explained 
byS. C. as qg^q ^w <f r rae»Koft< gTiT <i^ T g i ?f i ^< q <T^ ’T <Tt% 
q*qqnfap$w qgw ' HfflH i fa gq wwft i qtqqr- 

gqvgw gflqnffiqwq rq: l ; that is, while is a'HRTTU- 

q>pif with qg by the WHlfl relation, the gfg^q is so with TZ- 
W by the combined relatign, *TR=irWT?Pnq, i. e. a 
with the qg, the gHqiiWfcKm of qgqsq. Both and 

a»g^q are however called the swfMiiqwqor of qg and qgqw 
respectively. S. C. therefore gives, as a joint definition of 
the two sorts of non-intimate causes, gwqrq-^T*wn<rUHqPTT- 
•ua^us^a auaiua UfUTgqpW gtW 3Ufwfq?tq- 

«?ui(rt(f% aia ; that is, a non-intimate 

cause should reside by awaTU, in a common thing in which 
$pf resides either by grrurq - or aaqifuauaw, and should at 
the same time be different from the special qualities of the 
soul. The latter saving clause is needed to prevent cogni- 
tions produced from them, simply because both are inti- 
mately united with the same gfuqgcr, the soul. It is of 
course needless to remark that the word <PRCT in the defini- 
tion of aiauarnfaRoi in the text is to be taken for tUWlfa 
mvr. 


Instrumental 
' arise . 


'6. The class of efficient causes comprises everything else 
that is necessary for the production of 'the- 
effect but is not inseparable from it, such 
as the loom and the shuttle-cock in the 
case of the cloth-piece. Instrumental causes are of two 
sorts, ‘ universal ’ which are eight ( , fTJ^n^^nnrq: , 
and including UW and <tWT ) and ‘special’ 

which are innumerable. The agent also appears to be in- 
cluded in this third class, * which is as a matter of fact 
miscellaneous, and comprehends everything that is not in- 
cluded in the first two. Others first divide cause into two 
sorts, principal (gw) and accessary (stijpiq), and then split' 
up the principal cause into the above three classes, the group* 
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• of accessaries consisting of all those minor circumstances 
which are required before production. Of the three sorts of 
■ causes mentioned above, the intimate cause is always a sub- 
stance, because no other padartha is capable of being ihe 
'Substratum of an intimate union ; the non-intimate cause 
must be either an aotion or a quality, and nothing else; 
while the instrumental causes may be of any kind. The 
above three sorts of causes exist, it is said, in the case of 
positive things only, the arew having only an instrumental 
cause. Mere negation cannot have an intimate or a non- 
intimate cause as it does not reside in anything by intimate 
union. A remark to this effect is found in one copy of T. 
D. but its authority was not sufficient to warrant the addi- 
tion in our text. 


4. The name anrararfu is rather misleading, as it does 
not properly denote a cause which is not connected by tymra 
with the effect. In this sense will also be 3TOW- 

while one species of arcraurw proper will be exoluded. 
The origin of the name can be explained only by supposing 
that the Naiyayikas first divided causes into two classes, 
those which are separable, and those which are inseparable 
from effects. The first are instrumental ; the second are of 
two sorts, material or and non-material or aRWUriSf * 

So an simply means an inseparable cause which is 

different from The awnurfitorcur is not recognized 

by other systematists, and i6 an invention of the NaiyayikaM, 
who, holding the theory of the utter distinctness of effect 
from cause, are obliged to assume a link to join the two. 
The advocates of regard oause and effeot as united 

by the relation of identity ( ). Nor do they re- 
cognize mranr. In their opinion therefore causes are only 
two-fold, material ( ) and instrumental ( fufinr ). 


5. It may be useful here to compare briefly the Nyaya 
classification of oauses with those of Wes- 
cauig 3l l icaU0n tern philosophers. Aristotle mentions four 
kinds of causes : first, the Form proper to 
■each thing, oalled the formal cause or Quiddity by schoolmen. 
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'When a potter makes a jar, he must first have in his mind ' 
an idea of what a jar iB ;or when a house is built, the arehiteot 
must first draw a plan on paper. This is the causa Jormalis 
of Aristotle, and appears to combine in itself two different . 
conceptions of the Naiyayikas, namely, that of snfft whioh 
is regarded as antecedent and necessary to the production 
of all things, and that of anffrntfhnro which often being a 
corresponds to the plan or shape of the product. 
The second cause of Aristotle, causa materials, is identical 
with the 4MI5R or The third is the principle 

of movement that produced the thing, called causa efficient, . 
corresponding to the Aliw+KUl of Nyaya. The fourth is the 
reason and good of all things, called causa finalis. There 
is nothing corresponding to a final cause in the Nyaya 
system, except perhaps the universal cause, destiny ( arssr ). 

A jar is made for carrying water, and so Aristotle would say 
that its final cause is the purpose for which it is to be 
used, namely, carrying water ; a Naiyayika would say that 
a particular jar was produced by the potter for the ultimate 
use and enjoyment of some unknown person who would buy 
it ; and so the of that buyer may be said to be a cause 
in the production of that jar. This notion of 3Tg? being a 
cause to every product seems to have been invented, like the 
final cause of Aristotle, to satisfy our moral intuition that 
nothing exists in this world without a purpose, and perhaps 
also to account for many phenomena in the world that can- 
not be explained more naturally. Bacon inveighed strongly 
against the final cause of Aristotle ; and similarly in 
India the universal causality of 3137 also came to be 
ignored by later 6y6tematist8, although it was never express- 
ly repudiated. 

6. In addition to the above four causes, the model or exemplar 
was considered as a necessary cause by the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists, which model was numbers according to the 
former, and tcfeaa according to the latter. Naiyayikas conceiv- 
ed a smffr (toy or to be eternally existing, in imitation, 
of which the particular jars or coVs were formed. In ad- 
dition to the Platonic enumeration of causes, Seneca insisted 
that time, space and motion ought to be regarded as causes 
Naiyayikas inoluded the first two under the head of univer- 
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sal causes, and assigned a peculiar position to the last 
under the name of curm*. Modern science has practically 
abandoned all these distinctions as useless and often impos- 
sible. As has been pointed out, it is sometimes very difficult 
to single out the material cause of a compound product from 
the efficient causes, while the formal and final causes are 
often nothing more than the thing itself. The only real distinc- 
tion perhaps is that between material and non-material or 
instrumental causes, that is, those which are inseparable 
from the product and those which*are separable. Consequent- 
ly Vedantms mention only two causes, ( material ) 

and mOttT ( instrumental ). 


Bkct. XLI. W 

11 Of the three sorts of causes just mentioned that alone which 
is peculiar is the STTnr. 

1. In order to exclude the intimate and non-intimate causes 
which can never be SsfUT, we should either insert before 3T- 
the additional qualification as N. B. 

suggests, or take the word STHTSTiror itself as implying that 
condition. cET&r therefore is tliatefficient cause which directly 
and immediately produces the effect by its own action. The 
present section seems to have been copied from Kesava 
Misra’s remark cW 3P«NTfq’ 

3TCT 1 Annambhatta substitutes 3TT1TW0T for 

3PT, but probably intends to convey the same meaning. 
Hence arcmroOT may be taken to mean and 

almost corresponds to what English lawyers call a 
proximate cause. This section sums up the intervening 
discussion about oausality. 


1 T. li. Bom. ed. p. 25. 
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Perception is the peculiar cause of perceptive knowledge 
Perceptive knowledge is the knowledge born of the contact 
of the organ with ( external ) object. It is twofold, un- 
differentiated and differentiated. Of these, undifferentiated is 
the knowledge of a thing without its qualities, e. g. ‘ this is 
something. ’ Differentiated is the knowledge of a thing with 

all its qualities, e. g. he is Dittha, he is a Brahman, he is black . 

» 

1. 5R0T, <pT?or, and being thus defined, the author now 
proceeds to define in order the four proofs 

ception° Pt and per ~ and t1ie four kinds of apprehension which 
stand in the relation of causes and effects 
respectively. Annambhaita uses the word srfq’^r for both 
the proof and the resulting knowledge, but other writers 
have done better in giving a separate name to the latter, viz. 
*TT$rTr4>TT, so that the proof is defined as mn . 

Others again define as 1 or mw ttfom - 

^op* f z but Annambliatta seems to have deliberately used 
in order to include both right and wrong apprehensions 
The four divisions of SWT are equally applicable to STsmr, and 
there is no need of defining them separately as the same 
usually gives rise to both kinds of apprehensions. The 
rightness or wrongness of a perception is determined by 
quite extraneous reasons such as and not by any 

difference of Of course the rightness or wrong- 

ness when determined would affect the proof also, and make 
it either correct or incorrect. The etymology of in 
the sense of smrnr is explained as or eujTPT 

srfarr^W 5P% ; , the presence of an organ at each object. In 
the sense of 3TR, the same word is explained differently as 
or knowledge which is 

obtained through each organ. The is defined as 

that knowledge which is produced by the contact of organs 
with external objects. The word 3TR is here used to exclude 
which is also ^fV^TSTR, while the epithet 
*rnf differentiates from other kiyds of knowledge. 


1 T. K. Bom. ed. p. 8., 


2 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
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2. The process of perception is thus described by Vdtsydr 
ycma • 3TOW WPST tfgwif » WT I tlChumftft. 1 Why 

then is one only singled out as the cause of 

a percept ( grown* ) when as a matter of fact three come 
Into operation ? The reason, says the oommentator, is that 
the last is peculiar to qro?T while the former two, viz. the 
oontact of soul and mind and that of mind and organ are 
common to all kinds of knowledge. This definition of percep- 
tion is literally borrowed from Qotama’e aphorism, which 
however limits its soope by adding three more epithets 3TOT- 

Of these 3ran%rtTT, denoting 
uncontradicted knowledge, excludes stow which comeB 
under ?rro; while (unnamable ) and 

( differentiated) denote the two kinds of UTOijr, and 

?IR. Annnmbkatla '» definition includes uroww 
( reminiscence ) and also WWTOTOST, such as that of pleasure, 
pain etc. as well as that of Soul. No organ of sense is 
needed in the case of the last as there is mind which is accep- 
ted to be fww. 

2. The definition however is defective in one important 
respect, namely, that it does not include - 

An objection. which, being WTO, is not fforo- 

a flrc n faro. Another definition of grogr is 
therefore given by N. B. which applies to both divine and 
human knowledge, viz. UTOffPr. Percept 

requires no previous knowledge for its asp*. is 

caused by TOrttw*. by 5WRTR ; 3grw?r by 
and fflS by3T5*TO; but no such previous knowledge is required 
for perceptive knowledge. This latter definition also is nst 
perfect, for it excludes the most important portion of 
perceptive knowledge, namely, the roforouroiff, which is 
born out of Some no doubt exolude the whole ■ 

frttaww** from the province of perception, and so according 
to them the definition will be accurate ; but of this later. 
S. M. gives only as the definition of grosr 

but this, besides involving all faults chargeable to Annam- 
bhatta’e definition, is liable to the serious objection of being 
applicable to all kinds of' knowledge, since all cognitions ar» 
psoduotB of mind wbioh is an fl^TO. Hence Annambhatta'a defi- 

1 Vet. on G. & I. L 4. 
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nition is the best, and has been most commonly accepted. Its 
aWTfir on can be explained away, as N. B. remarks, 

by an admission that the definition being borrowed from 
Ootama himself than whom no higher authority can be cit- 
ed, must be regarded as not intended to apply to rnrarsr. 
God’s knowledge in fact stands on an altogether different 
level from our own, and the divisions and definitions 
of the human knowledge ought not to be extended to the 
divine. The divisions and sub-divisions of ff%, for instance, 
given above do not at all apply to God's knowledge. There 
can be no past remembrance, or recollection in the case 
of God, for all His knowledge is present and eternal. There 
is no for Him. Similarly neither inference, nor 

comparison, nor any other operation of derivative know- 
ledge can be attributed to Him, who, being omniscient* 
perceives all things directly and does not require the aid of 
any mediate proof. All knowledge of God is therefore 
; and, being of so different a kind from our own, will 
require a separate definition for itself. The defect of 
on that account is not therefore of much weight. 

3. Perceptive knowledge is cf various kinds. The divisions 
and sub-divisions will be as follows: — 

STrtTST 


fiw i. e. divine i. e. human 
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Divisions of 


The distinction between and ft&sfTsqvirijT will be 

explained later. The first is divided into 
ordinary ; namely, that derived from 
organs of sense, and extraordinary , that 
not so derived. The ordinary percept is six-fold, accord- 
ing to the six organs, smell, taste, vision, touch, hearing, 
and mind. The extraordinary percept, otherwise called STSTT- 
*T%, is three-fold. The first *rifflww$uin ( ftgut 
^ ) is that in which the knowledge of a general notion, 
e. g. is comprehended immediately upon the direct 
perception of When we see a jar we do not know the 
jar alone but get also the general class-notion of jar ; this 
latter is derived by extraordinary perception, because a srrfit 
is not perceptible by any organ of sense. The second kind 
called sjHHfSQnnT is that in which one percept gives rise to 
another, as when one perceives a piece of sandal*wood at a 
distance, one at once knows that it is fragrant. Here the 
fragrance could be perceived neither by the eye, nor by the 
nose as the sandal-piece was at a distance ; it is therefore 


apprehended by a kind of extraordinary perception. The 
third kind UHT3TT belongs exclusively to Yogins who, by means 
of their superhuman powers, can perceive objects im- 
perceptible to others. 1 2 It can be easily seen that while the 
third kind of extraordinary perception is hypothetical, the 
first two are varieties of associated knowledge, and should 
properly go under judgments derived by what is called 
immediate inference. Annambhatta does not mention these 
and therefore it is doubtful whether he accepted them. 
Probably he did, as there is nothing in his book inconsistent 
with them. 


4. As the author himself declares at the end of the next 
section that ffopT is the of srrt, there ought to be no 
doubt on the point, but it should be noted that so far as the 
definition of is concerned, it is applicable to either 

view of $tot. e If compared witlj the definition of erjftftr 
( qrrcnirsrfg ?rrst ) it favours the view of being the 

STRUTS** just as WJT$T io that <jf 3T5MTR ; but the word 3 RIT 


1 T. K Bom. ed. p. 9 ; B. P, 63-4 

2 See Note 2 under Sect. 37, p. 137. Supra . 
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need not be here strictly construed in the sense of b 3 ing 
directly or immediately proiuced. 

5. A percept is of two kinds, i/iietarminate and determi- 
nate , or if we may adopt Whatelys terms, 
Narvik all aka 1 and im complex and complex . When a thing 
gradually comes within the range of our 
sight, we first simply apprehend that there is something, and 
it is after some time and after we have observed the thing 
more closely that we recognize it to be a particular thing 
having particular qualities. The first is called or 

l^sr^rT^, while the second is or tfgsmF. 

*TR is defined as * that knowledge in which there is no srsrt- 
arr/ while Fitters is ‘that in which it exists/ SHFIT is 
already explained as the property of a particular cognition 
which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular object 
from other cognitions, e. g. is the sreir of 

which distinguishes it from VJjTPT. 1 It is evident that the 
presupposes the previous knowledge of snETCTT, 
that is, we cannot know that a particular thing is unless 
we first know what is. The maxim is JTfqgbrit^rgiirr 

that is, we connot apprehend the 
qualified without first knowing the qualification. The 

is essentially the knowledge of;the qualified object, 
for its snnr is nothing more than the qualities of the object, 
wnile the being a knowledge of the object 

itself without the qualities, clearlv precedes the WWi;. 
T. D. defines a* 

jrj3S, ‘knowledge which comprehends the relation of the 
qualified and the qualifications such as name, class, etc/ 
We already possess a previous knowledge of ?r?<<WT 

and other qualities, acquired by former experience. We 
then see some unknown tiling come within our vision. At 
first we only feel that it is some flung; that is, we apprehend 
only the most general of its attributes, namely, ?TtTT or 
HrWtfTT; this is the or indeterminate knowledge, 

for in it the thing i.s not yet determined or distinguished 
from other things. At this # stage, we hpve two separate 
knowledges, the kn wiedge o: the object -Tf a* some thing 


1 See Note under Sec. 35, p. 180, Supra . 
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and the previous knowledge of but there is no connec- 
tion between the two, and hence both these individual 
knowledges are **5*lff**nf$. They are then combined to- 
gether and form a joint knowledge ffffHHlff in which 
appears as the **TC of the other. Those which 
were at first separate are combined and connected with each 
other and thus the joint knowledge becomes ****T*fflfg or 
*****. In this way we first apprehend qualities separately 
and then tack them to the object. These qualities are 
chiefly of four sorts, S*, l%UT v srtfff and In the 

sentence ^ffl*it *15W q=ffiff we have instances of the 
four kinds, being S'* ( quality ), being a *5* 

( proper name ), srit^vpff being sniff ( class ), and Turff denot- 
ing the action **ffj?iiUT. Each of these properties as well 
as the individual in whom they reside are first apprehended 
separately, and then results the complex perception ex- 
pressed in the sentence. 


6. The two kinds of knowledge being thus distinguished, 
the question arises why they are both re- 
kal^karUgSd. cognized. The ***** 5TTff is the subject 
of our daily consciousnes and cannot be 
ignored ; hut the iff***** Stiff according to Naiyayikas is 
not actually perceived and is to he inferred only. The in- 
ference is stated by T. D. and is briefly expressed in the 
maxim quoted above, ffl^fffff$*uiT 
The Nyaya theory therefore clearly appears to he that the 
***** 3tiff alone constitutes percept proper, while ft«**R* 
is simply assumed as a necessary condition of it. , 


7. It may not he amiss here to go a little deeper into the 
merits of this theory of two sorts of 
mr h v e ikJ^aka V ab0Vt P erce P tive knowledge. In the first place 
it should be noted that although orthodox 
systematists generally agree in the A yci;a doctrine of the 
two kinds of knowledge, 1 the Emxidlas radically differ from 
them in taking the alcne to be ihe the true per- 

ceptive knowledge, and the *i%?q* to he neither real nor 
perceived. The qualities according to them h aving no objective 


1. S8hliliya-T. K. p. 93. 
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existence, the cttcttoct? cannot be real, but only a sub- 
jective conception like a barren woman’s son, while the ft- 
being concerned with the thing itself is real. 1 This 
argument of the Bauddhas is no doubt based on their general 
theory of the falsity of material existence, but its import- 
ance to us consists in its pointing out the weakness of 
the Nyaya doctrine. Even taking the Nyaya definition of 
UTOfT it is evident that B can hardly be called 
sraiST as it is merely a combination of the several knowledges 
of the qualities with the Indeterminate knowledge of the 
property ’less object. therefore is not simple and 

direct knowledge gained immediately through the contact 
of the senses with the objects : it is complex and mediate 
like or cPJTiTnT and does not therefore deserve to be 

called if we accept the definition of Ufq’d? given in 

the book. 

8. The alone is really derived from 

while the consists of inferences based partly on PT$- 

and partly on previous knowledge. When a ship for 
instance appears on the ocean near the horizon, we first see 
only a black spot, which gradually enlarges. From this 
and from like observations made before, we infer that the 
lines above the spot must be the masts and the thing must 
be a ship. Similarly in ^r?rr*T we first see indistinctly a 
thing which appears to have the same form as that of a jar 
with which we are familiar; and hence we infer that the 
round thing must be a This is virtually the same prqcess 
as.the proof by which a gayal is likened to a cow. 
Besides we must have the knowledge of the name before 
we can cognize the thing as ; and hence also is 

necessary for Determinate knowledge is there- 

fore properly speaking a mediate cognition obtained by the 
operation of several other proofs. The remarks of an English 
writer on Logic are very apposite on this point: 

“What we term a fact or an observation , is seldom, an absolutely sin- 
gle or individual conscious impreslion. W@*sp«ak of the fact that high 
water at Leith follows high water at London by a certain definite inter- 
val ; but this is far beyond any individual impression upon our senses. 


1. V. 8. Up. Calc. ed. 358. 
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It is a generality of considerable compass, the result of the comparison 
of many separate observations.. ..There is a process of induction requi- 
te in order to establish such a fact ; and all the securities for sound* 
ness in the inductive proofs are called into play/' 1 

And again : — \ 

“It is from previous knowledge that we know that we are looking at 
a needle (magnet), and that its direction is north. The simplest 
observation is thus a mixture of intuition and inference ; and our habit 
of joining the two is one cause of error in the act of observing." 

Are not the Bauddhas then nearer the truth when thejr 
call the TWreSTO the percept proper, and the a 

mere combination of conceptions that are according to them 
devoid of external reality ? And ore not Naiyuyibzs inconsis- 
tent in including under which is ex hypothese 

born of only ? But this conclusion cannot be 

accepted ; for once we accept it, the despairing of the 

Bauddhas , that all the world is a falsity and a mirage, 
necessarily follows. being indeterminate cannot give 

us any mental notion ; while if it he the only sirq-^r, all other 
proofs which essentially depend upon as their start- 

ing point will be without basis and therefore void. It is 
the that forms the real basis of all our mental 

processes. To deprive it of its primary and authentic charac- 
ter is therefore to take away the very foundation of our 
knowledge of the external world and thus to reduce it to a 
mere delusion and a snare. 

9. Here indeed we have a dilemma which cannot be 
solved by observation or reasoning, be- 

A partial solution cause n lies a t the root of observation 

itself. Various solutions, more or less 
plausible, have been offered, out of which we are concerned 
with only that which is furnisheji by later Naiydyikas , and 
which, though not quite satisfactory, at least absolves them 
from inconsistency. according to this school of 

Naiyayilcas is neither nor argnm, nor any other kind 
of 3T3W, and can hardly come under itself, as it gives 


1, Bain : Deductive Logic p. 36-7. 
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rise to no amgry. It can be neither UW nor aww, for 
as it has no neither the definition TTan^T 

nor swgift applies to it. It is no doubt 3JR 

but 3TR of a peculiar kind and quite distinct from other 
cognitions. While other cognitions have defined objects 
(f^f®T), properties (U^ir) and relations (*tcpt), says 

Nilakantha, has none of these ; and so it is altogether of a 
different kind. Its position therefore under gt% ought to be 
not as a subdivision of *Tr7$r as Annambhatta has placed 
it, but rather as a subdivision of argu* above SW; thus=- 

(apprehension; 


(indeterminate) 


(determinate) 


smr 3WWT 

having no srinr is thus discriminated from all 
determinate cognitions such as percepts, judgments, analogies, 
and verbal knowledge, and may be given the name of sensa- 
tion, while the may be called percept proper. 

This is in accordance with Kant’s division of apprehension 
into perception proper and sensation proper. This restric- 
tion of the meaning of the words perception and percept and 
their discrimination from sensation proper are accepted by 
a high authority. “Sensation", says Prof. Fleming, “pio- 
perly expresses that change in the state of the mind which is. 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of which 
change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, without 
any knowledge of external objects) : perception on the other 
hand expresses the knowledge or intimations we obtain by 
means of our sensations concerning the qualities of mat 
and consequently it involves, in every instance, the notion of 
externality or outness which it is necessary to exclude in 
order to seize the precise ( import of the word sensation. " 1 
This restricted use of perception to denote the cognitions of 
external objects through thg senses was introduced by Reid 
and Kant and is now generally accepted. So that we may 
very well call sensation and percept 

1 Fleming ; Vocabulary of Philosophy p. 443. 
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Hon or rather percept . In this way the dilemma hinted above 
can be removed partially at least. 

10. The determinate cognitions will have many varieties, 
according as they are more or less mediate, and the medium 
is of different kinds. If it is the cognition of a real external 
object, it is SRT$T; if it is a judgment obtained by a combina- 
tion of two or more propositions, it is ; if an analogy 

between two objects known by comparison, it is ; 

and if a notion derived from the meaning of words, it is 
verbal knowledge. The therefore may be 

mediate and yet sufficiently distinguishable from other 
cognitions. Nor is the definition quite 

inapplicable to ; for although it is not solely 

due to KfasHr and although a ^R3R of one kind or another 
is present in all kinds of apprehension, the is the 

direct and immediate cause of while in 

etc. other operations of the mind intervene. The constituent 
cognitions, which by combining form the complex wR- 
are necessarily obtained by #R3R, while 
in 3T3WR they need not he so obtained. The 
as well as the process of combining the separate cognitions 
of qualities so as to form one wftcKR^^TR which comes after 
tfRq^T may be called the ^RrarPTrT. 1 In this way the 
Nyatja doctrine may with some modifications be reconciled 
with our common experience. Kesavji Misra attempts a 
very curious compromise which, though easily comprehen- 
sible, is faulty as it reduces 3&TQT and cqrviT to mere relative 
notions. He lays down three varying pairs of and 
*IT<m for SRT$r, viz. and 

When ftf%^TO*TR is is the W*HT, and is 

WNTT ; when is HR^T is the ^nir and 

issmrcand when f^TT which results from knowledge is 
is the and is RTTTT. 1 But this 

compromise is not accepted by later writers. 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
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TAe contact of organ and object , w/u'cA is /Ac causa of 
Perception, is of six kinds:- 1 Conjunction , 2 Intimate union 
with the conjoint, 3 Intimate union with the intimately united with 
the conjoint, 4 Jn*i mate union, /» Intimate union with the intimate- 
ly united, and 6 Connection of the attribute with the subject. 
Conjunction is the contact producing perception of the jar by the 
eye. Intimate union with the conjoint is the contact producing the 
perc ption of the colour of a jar, as the colour is intimately 
united with the jar which is conjoint wtih the eye. Intimate union 
with the intimately united is the contact in perceiving 
the genus of cdour , as colour is intimately united with the 
jar conjoint with eye, and the genus of colour is intimately 
united therewith. Intimate union is the contact in the perception 
of word by the organ of hearing, as the organ of hearing is the 
ether in the cavity of the ear , (since) word is ths quality of ether 
and the quality and the qualified are intimately united. Intimate 
union with the intimately united is the contact in cognizing 
th-: genus word, as the genus is intimately united with wont which 
is intimately united with (organ of) hearing. The connection of the 
attribute and subject is the contact in the perception of 
negation, as the negation (f a jar is an attribute of a place in 
contact with the eye wherever a place is devoid of a jar. The 
knowledge thus produced from the sixfold contact is Percept . 
Its peculiar cause is the organ. Hence organ, is perception. 

1. Having: defined srar§T as the product of the contact of 
the organs of sense with their appropriate 
The six contacts, objects, the author now enumerates and 
illustrates the six varieties of this contact* 
chat is, six ways in which the different organs may come in 
contact with their objects. Three of these contacts are 
primary, viz. CTWNT and and the other 

three are combinations of the two former, viz, 

and vritaHWira. The organ of sight be- < 
ing a So? comes in actual contact ,with a substance like a 
jar when it sees it •, and so the is wr*T, the ordinary 

conjunction. The eye perceives also the colour of tc, as 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. 1'. 27. 
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colour is the special quality of light of whioh the eye is 
formed, hut the organ, being a sar, cannot have direct conjun- 
ction with the quality of another substance ; and hence the 
contact of the eye with is intimate union 

with the conjoined, tbe being intimately united with the 
U? which is conjoined with the organ. The snfft on WdW 
is also perceived by the organ of sight, because the 
Naiyayikas have laid down a maxim, Wfrfiauui ggggjj| 
Arfhn fT^ft grorg gTOwqiuKra jrerar 55^,' 1 the organ which 
apprehends a thing also apprehends the smft and on 

that thing as well as its negation. ’ TC5WU is therefore per- 
ceived by the eye by means of the contact 
intimate union with a thing ( ) which is intimately 
united with a substance ( U3 - ) that is in conjunction with 
the organ. The fourth contact is sim ple i ntim ate uni on, as 
that o f g ftsT, o rgan of hearing, which, being is 

intimately united with its product the sound. The differ- 
ence between srhr and other organs. is that, whileJheJatter 
are” products ) of their corresponding elements, such 


as the eye of light, the nose of earth and the taste of water, 
the ytu i s the all-pervading ether itself in its elemental 
j form. d efined and conditioned by the cavity of the ear. 
Bound therefore as a product of the ether has direct intimate 
union with srra, while other qualities are not so directly 
brought into contact with their corresponding organs. 
Being apprehended by *nwnr, its srnrS 5T«pv is obviously ap- 
prehended by i ntima te union with a thing 

( ) intimately united with the o rga n. The last 

will be noticed further on. 


In the case of other organs also the same contacts will bo 
found efficient. The only organ besides the eye which, ac- 
cording to some, apprehends substances and therefore has 
conjunction with them is the organ of touch. The three 
external organs, uto, and apprehend qualities only; . 
and the kind of contact operating in the case of each object 
apprehended by these senses can 'be easily determined. 


1 T. K. Bom. od. p. 10. 
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2. The subject is involved in some intricacy owing to the- 
difference that exists in the perceptive capa- 
p*ce?ved h mdho™ cit y of the various organs. Some organs are • 
said to perceive substances and qualities, 
while others perceive qualities only. Hence we must distin- 
guish between the perception of substances and the percep- 
tion of qualities, actions and generalities. Qor, ^andOTHTRT, 
are, according to all, perceived by their respective organs 
and by means of appropriate contacts. Perception of these 
therefore is divided into six kinds according to the six 
organs of sense namely aTOTW, ntUT, wi$R, STtfipT, 

and ITR^T, while the things perceived are respectively the 
qualities, odour, savour, colour, touch, sound, pleasure, and 
pain, as well as their generalities and negations. 1 2 3 Substan- 
ces, however, are held to be perceivable by two senses only, . 
the sight and the touch, the remaining four organs being 
capable of perceiving qualities only. As to the perception 
of substances by sight there is not and cannot be any doubt, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to whether the organ 
of touch is capable of perceiving a substance. The ancient 
Naiyayikas' answer is in the negative, asserting that 

is a necessary condition for every external 
toucl CeptWnhV perception of a substance, while the 
moderns answer in the affirmative saying 
that can be also efficient for external perception. 

The controversy has been already explained in a previ- 
ous Note. 8 

* 

* 3. Visvamtha lays down a rule which is as it were a 
compromise between the two views : — 

rfpni ^nrarrir u* 

“ A substanoe having a manifested touch is apprehended 
by the organ of touch, aryi also touch. Everything except 
colour that is perceived by the eye is perceived by the organ 1 
of touch also ; but ( manifested ) aolour i£ necessary even in 

1 B. P. 51. 

2 Bee Note p. 117. Supra. 

3 B. P. 25. 
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these cases. ” is thus declared to be capable of perceiv- 
ing, but only when the thing is also visible to the eye ; and 
the same will probably be the case with the other organs. 
Thus neither touch nor savour nor odour can be perceived 
in atoms which have no manifested colour. This compromise 
however is not tenable, for, if strictly taken, the touch in 
air and the sound in ether should always be imperceptible 
as the two substances have no manifested colour ; but this 
cannot be accepted, and so the necessity of for all 

perceptions must be confined to substances only. This is the 
ancient view and also that of Annambhatta. He has declared 
air to be imperceptible and inferrible from the existence of 
touch, while touch itself is defined as a quality perceived 
by the aerial cuticle ( fqrjrfipT SPJT ). It is clear therefore that 
he accepts the capacity of to perceive qualities, but not 
substances unless the latter possess s^ct^T. Similarly 
the STIsT can perceive sound but not ether, both because it 
haB not and also because it is not distinct from the 

organ. As regards iTfWsr^T it is to be noted that while 
pleasure, pain etc. are perceived by the mind, the human 
soul is perceptible according to the NaiyayilcsLS, but not 
according to the Vaisesilcax . 1 Annimbhatta holds the 
Vaisesika view. By thus distinguishing the perception of 
substances from that of qualities we can, it seems, remove 
the apparent discrepancy between several passages of T. S. 
and T. D., in some of which the author appears to limit the 
term to ^fT^nrfg^r only, while in others as in the pres- 
ent, he talks of the perception by other organs such as sire 
and r«nr. In the case of substances there is only 

and perhaps also ; while in the case of qualities there 
are six kinds which, though nowhere expressly mentioned by 
the author, can be inferred from his mentioning W& in the 
present passage. In conclusion he declares the organ 
itself to be the Trfr$T5ra?0T, that is the ofjrew , t hereby 
removing any doubt as to whether^he takes or 

to be the ssm* 

4. The five contacts account 'for the perception of the 
first four categories. being a is unpercepti- 

1 B. P- 49 ; see Note 6 under Sec. 17, p. 144, Supra. 

% See on this Note p. 191, Supra . 
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ble. The cases of ^nwnr and 3WT* are specially provided 
for by the sixth called This last is 

of a peculiar kind, and is assumed to ac- 
The sixth contact. coun fc f or the perception of negation and 

intimate union according to those in 
whose opinion both are perceptible, and of negation only 
according to those who deny the perceptibility of fr utnc. 
Visvanatha says = — *nrarairaT$T 

1 fra f fr CT ft 3 a *TJT«rT<T: q^:. 1 The Naiyayikas hold 
WHIM to be perceptible by while the Vai- 

sesikas regard it as and inferrible only. Annum- 

bhatta as usual holds the VuiseMku view, as may be easily 
guessed from his proving by inference in T. D. on 

Sect. 79. The is therefore confined, accord- 

ing to our author, to the perception of negation, which re- 
quires a special contact because neither avnr nor *mqTU is 
possible in the case of Negation, not being a sub- 

stance, cannot exist by itself ; nor can it reside in any other 
substance by *T*T WHT, as it is neither quality, nor action, nor 
3ITRT. How does it then exist in the world, and how 
is it apprehended ? It is conceived, replies the Nuiyuyika, 
as a property ( UW ) of its aifvra^nr, that is of the thing on 
which it exists. Thus in a cognition the U3T- 

is spoken of as the T75TVCT of the igjTSJ which is the 
TOtfar, their relation being expressed by the 

termination *?r. Now let us see how this cognition takes 
place. We observe the spot of ground and see no jar on it 
The spot of ground, being a substance, is perceived bjr the 
cbntact Hunt, that is, it is physically connected with the 
smamg vnr but the usnrr* on ^83$ can come into 

contact with the eye through only. The there- 
fore by which the on is perceived is the contact 

between the and i. e. plus that between 

and *TCT*rR\ t. e. the combined contact 

being named or rather 

fihSTOxnsr. Now the relation existing be- 

tween and 'TOW*, though spoken of ' as one, may be 
split up into two ; that is, the relation of with nar<y 

may be called fi^iqoicJT, and that of with ^rcmror 


1. S. M. Calc . ed. p, 53. 
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"WtwMil. Hence Hl$l'T<iTfk¥fuw* is often spoken of as two 
•contacts, and or taking them 

in their enlarged form, and 

•in. Thus the perception of TOTHT* on >UT5f is effected by 
means of two contacts, not of course jointly but alterna- 
tively ; that is, either of the two oontacts serves the purpose. 
But why should two contacts operate in the perception of 
TOIMN, when one only suffices for the perception of TO ? 
The reason is that the existence of TOI*N on may be 

• expressed in two ways, TOTH r**StTa*Tfi* or ’SrRfr TOW*tS%, 
both of which propositions, though conveying the same 
meaning, namely, the negation of TO on ^SjTU, are different in 
grammatical form and therefore produce different cogni- 
tions. In TORN^wi? , is the f**?** and TOW* its 
f*5t*or, while in «*% TOW*lsfl?r, tow* being in the 
nominative is the i*5T«*, and the locative ’SJTifr is its r**f*ur. 
The first cognition is principally that of as possessing 
TOR^I (TOWwQwe ), the second cognition is that of TOT- 
*n* as residing in ’Sjra ( ) ; or to use technical ex- 
pressions already explained, the first cognition has ’ijTW for 
its f*?W and TOr*MI*f3rST?* for its TOiTT, while the second 
has TOW* for its Riiiwi and ’ijrra'fTO?* for its **5T* ( property). 
Thus the two cognitions being different in form and having 
a different STTO* 1 respectively, the contacts operating to 
produce them are also different. J n the first TOW*TOW3i¥, 
the eye is tfgrB with ’SjT^ of which TOW* is TTOfwr.'and 
therefore the IWP* is UTOTslf^TWfTT ; in the second 
TOW*:, the eye is IT??* with of which TOW* 

is frof®*, and therefore the ITT*®* is . 

As these two cognitions, though differing in form, are 
identical in meaning, they are conjointly and briefly 
expressed in the text as being produced by the compound 


5. One might ask here, why should there not be two cog- 
nitions in the perception of TO sim ilar to those in the perception 
of TOW* ? We can say TOM^Hd* as well as TOTSlfrT. so 
that in one case TO is the'f*5t*oi«of and in the other 

is the f**T*OT of TO ; and therefore there ought to be two 
contacts corresponding to these two cognitions in the 
perception of TO also. But this is not so, for we never 
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perceive by itself but only as a property of HW5J, and 

so the double relation subsisting between and TC is 
required to be taken into account ; while we perceive by 
itself, and there is no necessity of bringing in igjra. In the . 
ease of V3TMR, the eye is directly connected with and 
^through it with the swr?; while in the case of it is directly 
connected with TC itself, and therefore there is only one 
namely 

6. V. V. reads simply instead of 

in the text, and mentions as a reason for 
ed A readin 9 discuss- p re f ePence that the T. S. gives an 

example of l%5faWI7 only, and so may 
have intended to limit the wwqjg to that alone. But it will 
be clear from the above explanation that V. V. ’s reading as 
well as the reason for preferring it are both wrong. Although 
T. S. gives an instance of rg^rgJTfir only, T. D. supplies the 
desideratum which V. V. seems not to have noticed. 

7. As the negation of U'l on is perceived by trjfFWr- 

gnTrTWM'FV, so the negation of on 

Varieties of the or vice versa is percoived by HJtK* 

sixln contact. _ ^ ^ . . ... 

^mgfTrwTiTfTr, the eye being with U? 
which is with *n?qr of which is a rNtW. Simi- 
larly the negation of on is perceived by 

< )W*TVfT-( #l?7T )VT*T%rT— ( ITiPTFV )lg5PTiirrTr ; and so on with 
other organs and the negations of their corresponding objects. 
STVJIMH however is perceived by simple fgjjtgiirfrt, not 

^rgoirrr, for is the fg$rroT of ^rsr itself as 

the organ is identical with srr^r^r which is the real 3fnN»r®l 
of STSfTwrg. STi^rgr^nr ( e. g, the 3T*tnr of on Wtg ) is appre- 
hended by iTSjrqwW^goTfTr. 1 Both rgtrgdnrr and fg|nq?TT 
are therefore of two kinds, simply, and 

f|5kg^^f#5ta<irfTr-%5triTT ; the first two in the perception by 
sitir and correspond to ’TfT-TPT and *wiTfOT*Tg‘Pr contacts, the 
latter two in the case of other organs and correspond to the 
other three contacts. mentioned by Annam - 

bhatta is therefore not a sim’ple contact but has five varieties, 
corresponding to the first five contacts, although all of them 


1 T. K. Bom, ed. P. 9; S. M Calc. ed. p. 53-1. 
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are comprised under one name as they all have a common 
element, or 

8. T. D. here introduces a discussion as to why a fifth proof 
called 3*f*55T% which is accepted by Mb 
proof lUP<llahdhl mamsakas and Vedantins is not recognized 
by the Naiyayikas. The former hold that 
3W* is not perceptible because there can be no manner of 
contact between a substantial organ and a pure negation, and 
have therefore to account for the apprehension of negation 
by a fifth proof called 3*3*55T% ( non-perception )? while the 
Naiyayikas hold that 3*nj* is perceptible by the same organ 
which perceives its *******, but by means of a peculiar 
5E* called TTOr*rnfl#ns**r*. So that one party assumes a 
separate proof to account for and the other as- 

sumes a separate 5*T%*. The arguments on both sides are 
equally specious and interminable, and the controversy is at 
last reduced to a determination of the comparative simplicity 
(51***) of the two rival assumptions. The Naiyayikas however 
cannot wholly dispense with 3*3<w%. 3**r* is not a thing 
that is independently known. The cognition of 3**T* neces- 
sarily depends on the previous knowledge of its counter- 
entity (TO) and its support ( ). Now the fact that 
we never perceive TOW* wherever there is TO shows 
that there is a relation of contrariety between the 
two, and that the absence of the one must be ascertained 
before the other can be apprehended. This ascertainment 
of the absence of TO, or 3*3*55%, is therefore deemed to be 
a necessary condition for the perception of TOW* ; 
that is, 3*3*551% is a ( accessory ) of the ^Tgfrfa* 

which perceives TOW* on Now what is this3*3*55%? 

It is not simply the not-perceiving or not-finding ; for 
though we do not perceive TO in darkness, we do not also 
perceive TOW* there. The 3 * 3 * 55 *% ( non-perception ) must 
be **f*asna*tOl*wS?'tTvr, that is, must be ‘ inconsistent with 
the hypothetical assumption of this existence of its *Tc**nfT 
TO.’ It is not sufficient that we do not perceive TO; we must 
not perceive it in a place* where? from all surrounding cir- 
cumstances, we would naturally expect to find it, but do cot 
owing to its actual absence. The 3*3*551% must therefore be- 
preceded by an ascertainment that no unfavourable circum- 
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stances such as darkness exist which would prevent even a. 
present from being percjived. T. D.’s expression 
qffiqtfitarafttfOTf'rai?'* has bean dissolved and interpreted 
by Nilakantun in two ways both of which really convey the 
same meaning. The simpler method is <Tf$?WTdft(T irarfit- 
*fn*PSRV fTiitTTtU'Tr * that non-perception which ia 

inconsistent with the assumed existence of ! frqr is 

an assumption or hypothesis ( a redudio ad ahsurdum as it it 
sometimes called ) which is for a moment taken for granted 
for the purpose of proving the contrary. So here we first 
assume the srfmfriwrV, i. e the existence of tr, in the 
place, and then reject it as false because that ufitqTfimTV ia 
not perceived although all the conditions are favourable. 
Our reasoning is qq* ^fTOTinrrsrrm ‘if there 

had been q? here, we should have necessarily perceived it 
just as we perceive ‘WT5!,’ the perception of qjra showing 
that the usual conditions for ^rRJwnjT are existing. By this 
we assume the existence of U7 in the place. But 
this assumption is inconsistent with the actual fact that 
we do not perceive the sre, and must be therefore rejected. 
In this way our non-perception of *R which was doubtful 
at first is made certain by the intermediate assumption 
and its rejection. It is this fully ascertained non-perception 
that assists the eye in apprehending ^TTPTTV. The compound 
may also be dissolved as afferr srmuTfhar 

pro rovrf^fr nr roaro: u s urer 

‘that non-perception which is opposed not to the real exis- 
tence of ^R but to its assumed existence. ’ Either way the 
result is the same, that the non-perception must be first as- 
certained by a proper enquiry that the VZ does not really exist. 
But even this periphrasis is not enough to guard the definition 1 
from a fault. Merit ( ) and demerit ( afw ) being qualities 
of the soul are imperceptible ; if therefore one after looking 
for them in vain concludes that they do not exist at all, one 
will be quite wrong, for the imperceptibility of merit and 
SO 
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demerit is inherent and not due to their non-existenoe. 

is therefore qualified with tffal, bo that the ascer- 
tained non-peroeption must be of a thing capable of being 
perceived. In the Naiyayika view therefore 3TUT* is perceived 
by the ( i. e. as a property of its 

support ) with the accessory aid of a that 

is, an ascertained non-peroeptible objeot. The Naiyayikas 
have thus to make two assumptions, one of a new 
and another of its accessory ; while the Mimdmsakas 

are satisfied with one assumption only, namely that of a 
new nfflW or siwrwn. T. D. thinks that the first two being 
only subordinate, there is greater in assuming those 

two than in assuming the last one ; because it is simpler to 
assume two operations ( =w<nT ) than to recognize a separate 
instrument ( q^oi ). Besides the relation is 

not really a new thing ; but it is identical with the 

itself, for when we say that there is viviimiv on ifjRj 
we really mean nothing more than that there is >ajrar 
and nothing else. Hence NUakanthu defines T^PTO- 
as The only new 

assumption is that of which i*b also common 

to the Mimdmsakas. The difference between the two 
schools is simply that the one calls it accessory, the other 
principal. 

9. It may not be out of place here to notice a distinction 
between a cognition and its appropriate proof. Cognition 
resulting from perception is a percept ; but the 

contrary is not true ; a percept does not 'necessarily arise 
from perception alone. It may arise from another kind 
of proof, such as or 3T3*wi&r. Both Nydya and Mi- 
mama agree in holding that WTTV is an object of 
perception. But the STSfljTf^ of a thing acoording to Mi- 
mam td does not depend upon it i resulting from JrgjTgfrrm 
A Veddntic writer remarks on this point, ar f$ 

VNItpf* H l^rT I ^TSRrglftrNrri^* 

nwsnfcsft jtwww tiwar sRg^giTrsn'^agsnnw- 
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OTSJWT.'a; 1 I Perceptive knowledge is not necessarily 
caused by perception ; it may be caused by or 

by WUOT, just as in the sentence, “ Thou art the tenth,” 
the cognition of being the tenth, though a percept, is not 
caused by perception, but by word. 

10. The remark of the Yedanta-Paribha$a quoted at the 
end of the last preceding Note is important 
,>f Th Percep V tion e la as lowing that the Nyaya ideas of percep- 
distinguished from tion and percept materially differ from 
that of others. those of other schools, and that Annamr 

bhattu's definitions of them will not at all be aooepted as 
•correct by Veduntic writers. The Naiyuijika theory of per- 
ception and in fact of all knowledge is essentially physical. 
All cognitions ( f^T: ) are oonceived to be merely qualities 
residing in the soul which is a substance, and exactly in 
the same way as the quality of blueness or whiteness resides 
in the jar. These cognitions again are all primarily 
derived from perceptive experience which is again founded 

on the physical contaot of senses with external objects. 
« 

There is nothing idealistic or supersensuous in this 
matter-of-fact and almost mechanical theory of the origin 
of our ideas. This is the reason why the Nyaya - Vaisesika 
system has become so thoroughly re ilistic, and why it is 
strenuously opposed by the ideal and pantheistic philo- 
sophers of the Samkhya and Veduntic schools. The Nyaya 
theory of perception has a very close resemblance to 
Locke's dootrine of sensationalism and may be described 
almost in his own words. Locke considers that all our 
knowledge is derived from experience which is taro-fold, 
“ observation employed either about external sensible 
objects or about the internal operations of our minds, per- 
ceived and reflected upon by •ourselves. ” These two sources 
of our ideas are thus described- — 

1 Vedanta- P at iMa?5, Calc. ed. p. 25. 
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“ First. Our senses conversant about particular sensible 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
things, according to those various ways wherein those objects do 
affect them ; and thus we come by those ideas we have of yellow 
white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which 
we call sensible qualities ; which when I say that the senses 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects oonvey 
into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great 
source of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our 
senses, and derived by them to the understanding, I call, sensation. 

** Secondly. The other fountain from which experience 
furnisbeth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of 
the operations of our own minds within us as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got; which operations when the soul 
comes to refleot on and consider, do furnish the understanding 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from thing* 
without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of our 
own minds ; which we being conscious of and observing in our- 
selves, do from these receive into our understanding as distinct 
ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses. ” * * * 

« ‘ The understanding seems to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions 
they produce in us ; and the mind furnishes the understand- 
ing with ideas of its own operations .** 1 

This may almost be mistaken for a translation of a pas* 
sage in some Nyaya work. Locke’s theory of senses lias 
now been partially abandoned chiefly owing to the powerful 
criticism of Eant, hut its enormous influence on subsequent 
philosophical thought cannot be doubted. Similarly the 
Naiyayikas' doctrine of was afterwards considerably 

modified by Vedantins and others, but not before it had 
given a decided turn to philosophical speculations in India* 


1 Locke; Essay on Human Understanding , Bk. 11 ch *1. Sec. 3, 4. 
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Inference is the peculiar cause of a judgment ; judgment is 
the knowledge that springs from or consideration : con- 

sideration is the knowledge of reason as distinguished by 
invariable concomitance , as for instance , the knoidedge that 
this mountain has smoke which is invariably accompanied by 
fire is Consideration , while the Icnowledge born of it that 
the mountain is fiery is Judgment . Invariable concomitance is 
the certainty of association that wherever there is smoke , there 
is fire . The existence of % an invariably concomitant thing 
on objects like mountain makes it the characteristic of a *0$ or 
Receptacle . 

1. The chapters on Inference contain the science of 

Indian logic as developed and skilfully 
Inference ^ dovetailed into the general system of 
metaphysics evolved by the Vaisesikas. 
or inference is the instrument, the resulting 

judgment, and the intermediate operation. 3 T$tW?T 

is thus said to depend upon qrra^r. This <rrra^r occupies a 
very important place in Nyaya logic ; because when once a 
valid is obtained a sound conclusion or neces- 

sarily and immediately follows, just as cloth is produced as 
an invariable consequence of the motion of the loom. 
Hence Ntjuya writers mainly devote themselves to a discus- 
sion of this and its two constituent parts and 
i%f*. f^1por$gis the thing from which the existence of 
another thing invariably concomitant with it is inferred ; 
3*TT% is this invariable concomitance existing between the 
and the other thing inferred from it, namely WPST. 

2. It will be clear from the above that an inference when 

, . , simplified always consists of three terms 

nfertnce ana ysed. j enot j ng respectively ffe, OTOT and their 

mutual {elation of invariable concomit- 
ance, any two of which when given necessarily lead to a 
knowledge of the third. Of these tlje vcvsf is of course the 
thing which is always to be proved ; and consequently the 
other two terms, $3 and the or OTfiir as it is 

oalled, must be known before any inference is possible. In 
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the Aristotelian syllogism they correspond to the first two 
premises which, being connected together by a common 
middle term, lead to the conclusion 5 but the Aristotelian 
syllogism is defective in so far as it merely implies this con- 
nection between the two premises, and has no separate 
premise to express it. The Nyoya syllogism on the other 
hand actually expresses this connection by joining the two 
premises, or rather the two terms denoting $3 and sm/fr 
into one 5 that is, it does not merely slate the two terras or 
premises separately, and then at once jump to the con- 
clusion, but after stating them frilly gives a third premise 
which combines the previous two terms, and thus gives a 
unity as it were to the two separate cognitions of %3 and 
Wlffr. This combined premise is called the qrrasf, which 
immediately gives rise to the conclusion and is therefore 
said to be its q>*or. 


3 . has been said to be a combination of two dis- 

tinct notions, those of #3 and But 

Paramars a. how is this combination effected ? Not 

simply by placing them side by side, nor 
by putting them in a sentence as subject and predicate; but 
by joining them inseparably as nrepar and rfciTO or subject 
and attribute. The being indissoluble is the 

closest union between two things, and consequently the 
perfect unity of qfTOST is attained by making the ftqN 
qur of 53, that is by making the £3 smiRfaiSnr A 
may therefore be defined as the knowledge not merely of 
and but of 

4 . The author however defines qTT*T 5 T as the knowledge 

of Does this latter 

Author a de ^ ntrion - c j e ^ n jf.f on <iiff er from that noted above? 

In other words, does q$P*iT differ from 
what we have called the V Really not, for is 

nothing more than a particular kind of $3CT ; or rather it is 
tgm under particular circumstances. It is not any *3 that 
will give rise to but only such a one as besides being 

is also As a matter of fact, 

a S3 is always and is already stated to 

be so in the just as in the major premisa 

of the Aristotelian syllogism. When for instance* 
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we say TO TO WW9 TO sn§{: or “ all men are 
mortal, ” we always lay down the invariable concomitance 
of TO and or humanity and mortality ; that is, we state 
TO to be Bf^siiuidM «<nT% )ftfsre, and to be wfc*. 

But this alone is not sufficient to produce a new 
conclusion, for besides the major we also require a minor 
premise in which the range of is restricted, that is, we 
speak of it not generally as in the major premise, but in 
connection with a particular place or a particular occasion 
only. Hence in addition to being the must 

also be qualified by another limitation, namely ( the 

fact of its being a property of or place ). For a proper 
conclusion therefore the ?jj must be antfiftftyV, and must 
also be known as a ’JH residing in <r:jT ; in other words it 
must be known to be invariably associated with the wiw 
and must also be cognized as being in a particular place 
( g$r). So that we have two separate cognitions respectively 
expressed by Aristotle’s major and minor premises, namely, 
that the $$ is invariably concomitant with and that it 
exists in a particular place. These separate cognitions 
combined together produce the joint cognition that that 
t3 which is known to be invariably concomitant with *m3T 
exists in the particular place ; or to take u concrete ex- 
ample, that the smoke %vbich is known to be sn%5UT«T ex- 
ists on the mountain. This joint cognition 

which is formed by the combination of the two in- 
dependent cognitions of ns and as is 

called <NTRST. Annamhhntta's definition of giTOST how- 
ever requires some further elucidation before it cai\be fully 
understood. 


5. The preceding remarks are equally applicable to both 
the Aristotelian and the Naiyayika syl- 
A ristolelian* 71 °{vith logistic systems*, and they are intended to 
the Naiyayika nyl- show that both systems, though widely 
logtsm • differing in their ultimate forms, are really 

founded on identical analysis of our thinking process. The 
two systems materially agree with each other until we 
arrive at the two cognitions expressed by Aristotle in the 


form of major and minor premises, and by the Naiyayina* 
as wmlr and respectively. But from this point they 
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•diverge, chiefly on account of their different ways of combin- 
ing these two cognitions ; and the .divergence, though slight 
•at first, ultimately leads to the different forms of syllogism 
in the two systems. Aristotle first cognises as invaria- 
bly concomitant with ( in the major premise ), and 

i;hen finds this invariably concomitant 55 in a particular 
place in the minor ; that is, he first makes sure of arrffr as 
a general truth, and then determines the existence of this 
on the The Naiyayika reverses the order, 

by first determining the on and then joining to it 
the notion of invariable concomitance, which, being derived 
from past experience, is remembered as soon as the %«t is 
perceived on the In Aristotle's system, is deter- 

mined first and then T<{TWrTr; in Nyaya first qf^OTcTT of the %gr 
is known and then the recollected notion of is added 
to it. To adopt Sanskrit terminology, the combination of 
the two notions, i. e. the is expressed in Nyaya as 

; while Aristotle would probably have 
Pescribed it as if of course he had laid 

down any third premise corresponding to As a 

matter of fact we do not find this last form in Aristotle’s 
syllogism, because the mixture of the two notions of 
and «r$PTtT?Tr designated is only implied and not ex- 

pressed in the Aristotelian inference. If however we 
introduce a premise into the latter syllogism corres- 
ponding to VCrffST, we shall find that it assumes exactly 
.the form indicated above, viz. Take for 

example : — 

All men are mortal ; 

Socrates is a man ; 

Socrates is mortal. 

A Naiyayika will put this as : — 

Humanity (R3*VFV) is invariably concomitant with 
mortality ( 

, 1 

There is humanity in Soorates : 

There is mqrtalityin Socrates. 

This syllogism is defective according to Nyaya, because 
just before the conclusion there is wanting a step combining 
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the two premises into one proposition. This would 

be “ the humanity in Socrates is invariably concomitant 
with mortality; that is, we cognize not as Ucita war 

generally, but as Uf^HretnwT in a particular individual 
Socrates. In other words, the wfir which was first universal 
is here limited by <T$TOtfcrr, s. e. On the 

other hand, the same argument put in the Nyaya syllogism 
would be.* — 


5 3T? W T XTc& ( ) I 

a g ararnt i 

*tt *rt \ *ror » 

rTOT ( WrfW fumy ) I 

fnRTrTOT ( %^rfr *Tc$: ) 8 

The only difference between this and the former syllogism 
is that here in the fourth step i. e . <r*W3T we predicate 

of^TW, while in the former we predicat- 
ed <)f The result of course is 

the same, and the conclusion is as valid in the one as in 
the other syllogism. 

6. The above distinction between the forms of the 
Aristotelian syllogism and Sanskrit Nyaya is no doubt rather 
subtle, and cannot be fully grasped by a student in a prelimi- 
nary stage ;butitis very important as it explains the peculiar 
form assumed by the syllogism of the Naiyayikas. It is 
referred to here in order to show the exact significance of 
Anna mb ha( la's definition of V?nT5T. The Naiyayika is 

essentially based on and the form of is largely 

due to the peculiar structure of the Nyaya syllogism. The 
necessity and the form of the have been much 

criticized by writers imperfectly acquainted with the Nyaya 
system •, but the above analysis will show that <nTTRT is not 
only natural, hut absolutely essential in every process of 
inference. Only it must be looked at from its proper 
standpoint. Persons accuAomed to Al-istotle’s syllogism 
find it difficult at first to comprehend the Nyaya theory of 
inference, involved as it is in Endless technicalities and intri- 
cacies extremely puzzling to beginners. These technical* 
ities however are not meaningless ; on the contrary they will 
be found on a proper examination to be the result of a deep 
31 
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and far-reaching analysis of our process of thinking. To ■ 
understand the Indian logical method, it is quite necessary 
to view all its parts in their proper light. The above compa- 
rison of the Indian and Aristotelian syllogisms will therefore 
be useful as showing how both, though starting from the 
same common principles, differ in their outward form owing 
to a difference in the manner of applying those principles. 


7. 


What is Anumiti. 


3igmr?r:-- The gist of TOpRTR has been succinctly put by 
Kesava Misra in the following statement, 
£ 3$ am*.* wwfm i aw 
cinwT TOVRTOWRnfWqr i qronferroro^ 


TOWTTO qgrwarft j rq : totoI? r I 1 2 3 This means that of the two 
parts of an 3**JTOR, TOTT& and q$TO*im, the first proves the 
invariable association of TOW with 55 in general, while the 
latter proves the same on The inference therefore consists 
in proving existence of TOW on q$T from that of Vat - 

syayana explains the derivation of 3*gTTM as fifcR 
TOTFUWH, the ‘ subsequent ascertaining of a thing ( TOOT ) 
from a sign already known. 8 The same scholiast defines atgroa 
as ranpr^fllTO: or rather UOT^faT 3TOOT3TOT TOITOTO 

wftqT%*. The last definition is certainly the simplest, though 
not very accurate. It describes as the process by which 

from the perceived we get at the knowledge of an associated 
unperceived. It is free from some objections to which Annam- 
bhatta s definition is linble. One such objection is noted 
and answered by T. D., namely, that the definition of 
ftro ( ) Would extend to TOTO Tft T TOOT gT, which 
too is produced by a kind of intermediate qTOTO. When 
one sees indistinctly some elongated substance standing at 
a distance, one first doubts whether it is a post or man. 
Then the observer examines it carefully, and on perceiv- 
ing hands and feet to it he concludes that it is a man and 
not a post. This last conclusion ought to be an 
for it is derived from a We reason SS’W- 

I STTT*W^T<T I *T *T S^T: I W 

I and so on. This would be an arjfafk, although we 


1 T. B. Ben. ed. p. 41. 

2 Vat. on G. S. I, I, 3. 

3 Vat. on, O. S. 1, 1, 5, Ibid II. 2, 2. 
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usually call it srwr?r because we actually perceive the man . 
after the intermediate reasoning. Vatsyayana's definition' 
would obviously exclude it, for here although we reason 
we do not infer an unpercetved thing from the perceived , . 
both and being actually perceived. The answer 
given by T. D. is somewhat different Similarly there will 
also be atfivanm on which is got after some ■ 

sort of an unconscious process of reasoning. We first see 
a thing indistinctly and cognize its property 
separately ; then we j.nfer from the latter that the thing 
is a jar. Similarly cognitions derived from 3VWR and 5TWT 
also fall under wgWT and are actually so included by the 
Vuisesikas and fiauddhai i. But we cannot include these 
cognitions under 3*gfrrfir for they give rise to a different 
consciousness i(^gw^fTicr) such as or sqfamrft 

while in an the consciousness is 3 3 gfu^tftr. The 

definition of is therefore faulty, in as much as it 

applies to cognitions that are not T. D. gives 

one answer to both this and the former objection, viz., that 
although there is i n it is not 

accompanied by VSgHT which is a necessary condition of an 
inference. It is therefore necessary to understand what 
<TfRTT really signifies. 


8. : — An inference has been already described as 

the application of a general truth to a 
Paks at a, particular instance. When we infer that 

Socrates is mortal, we simply reajize in 
Socrates that property of mortality which we already know 
generally as being invariably associated with humanity. 
This particular instance is called and may be an in- 
dividual, a substance, a place or any other thing, of which 
an inferrible property can be predicated. TtfHT is the 
characteristic which distinguishes the «T$T for the time 
being from other things of the same or of different nature. 
Thus any mountain is not ^r, but it becomes one as soon , 
as we observe smoke on it, and desire to infer fire there- 
from. <T$r is first defined as ‘possessing the 

non-ascertainment of a thing’, that is, having on it a 
thing ( wnror ) which is unascertained but which is to be • 
inferred. Why not then simply say rather* 
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than saying IWUM <T?T: ? Because although the 
•as a mountain for instance, may have fire on it, we do not 
know it at first. In the beginning we simply know that the 
fire is not ascertained, that is, we know of the non-ascer- 
tainment of the srar ( ft •gums ) ; but not of the *nw itself. 
Where fire is actually perceived its existence is ascertained 
and there is no knowledge of non ascertainment, and conse- 
quently no <T$Tc1T. But suppose we desire to infer fire from 
smoke oven though we know of its existence from another 
source. There is no ft^nner here, hut the inference would 
be still valid. In a again the is already 

previously ascertained by the speaker ; and so if T^TfTT were 
simply defined as all such inferences would be 

excluded. The ascertainment ( fti% ), therefore, the 
absence of which constitutes is qualified as being that 
which is accompanied by ftTTjfivrtrifg ‘absence of any 
desire to infer. ’ The compound is to be dissolved 

as fttrowTwgwf ur r%i%= ?r*Tf shut*:, and not 
ftraprUTT:; that is, for there is required not only an 
absence of ftf%, but also an absenoe of ftgPJnrrri%V£ or 
rather the absence of a ftf? which is In 

a 'TTTUTJJTT'T or in the case above mentioned where fire 
though actually perceived is sought to be proved by infer- 
ence, although there is the ftraf, it is not accompanied by 
ftgPJHTvrTgnr ; and consequently there is still an swa of 
such a mr% as is This latter aww 

results from the non-existence of either of its constituents 
( viz. or ftftf ), aud exists both where there 

is no ftr§ as in an ordinary 3I3HIH, and also where there 
is fti% but there is no ft'Cmtfimft*?, i. e. where there is 
ftaigfigl. Of the two conditions therefore mentioned above, 
namely, non-ascertainment of tTTW and a desire to infer, 

• either may suffice to constitute g$rar. In a 
there is .no suoh g$?<TT, because the man and his Wi<ri3 being 
perceived simultaneously there is no fW left to be ascer- 
tained and also no desire to infer A. The above definition 
of which i& taken by Annambhatta from Taltva-Chin- 

tamani of Gaiigesa, is the most ctfmmon one ; but it is open 
to an objection. When a man in the interior of the house 
hears a loud noise in the sky, he at onoe concludes it to be 
thunder. This is undoutedly an inference, but there is no 
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according to the above definition, because there is no 
f%Ef*TWr, the ascertainment of thunder instantly following 
the hearing of the sound j nor is there any l%g|V|lfig| on the 
part ofthe hearer, as there is no sufficient interval between the 
hearing and the ahffiifa for such a desire to arise. The 
whole operation is instantaneous and almost involuntary. 
Annambhatta’s definition would have the effect of excluding 
such inferences from the class of sunirft. Nor can they be 
JT«W, because the hearer c being in the interior of the house 
never sees the clouds. Hence N. B. on Sect. 51, having 
stated the objection, remarks : fggw 

rcqrffetP*. This new definition of ggrcn - 
adopted by the moderns in preference to the one acoepted 
by Annambhatta is 3T«i!fH?utiWT>T or 
which being very wide is not likely to exclude any thing. 
As regards the time-honoured definition it is necessary to 
add a remark of S. M. 

(TrT^5ffffgin%l?VTcpT grpsUT, 1 that 
is, the ascertainment spoken of must be of the particular 
sort intended in the inference, so that although one might 
have ascertained fire upon a mountain from light, lie should 
not be debarred from further inferring the same fire from 
smoke. In Sect. 51 further on »T$T is defined as 
‘ a thing on which the existence of WTW is doubted ; 'but 
tbe definition does not differ from the one given above as 
the word implies both the absence of T%i% and the 

presence of f^rgrgfirgT.® 

9. — TWTT being thus determined, it will be com- 

paratively easy for the student to under- 
Pakia-dharmata s fc an( j trgjvnTtTT the knowledge of which is 
said to constitute gTI*T5T. It is defined as 
( fcfp ) or ( V. V. ) ‘ the residence of 

*5 on <?$?’ ; but this does not convey the idea accurately. 
There are many things on the mountain such as trees and 
stones, but smoke alone is called <T?PinT because smoke alone- 
leads to the inference of fire in the particular case. There 


1 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 69. 

% For further remarks fee Note on Sect. 51 infra * , 
S B. P. 99. 
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/may be other things such as light or burnt-up ashes which 
may equally conduce to an inference of fire; but they are ir- 
relevant in an inference from smoke, and so are not 'tijfPTO. 
Again as all things on the mountain are not 'Kpvrff, so all 
: smoke in the world is not also although the whole of 

it be ^rrgpmcq’. Only that particular line of smoke which is 
seen issuing from the top of the mountain is q$P**T, because 
the knowledge of that alone is effective in giving an infer- 
ence of fire on the mountain. All our previous knowledge about 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire will avail 
us nothing if we do not observe a particular tJJNW 
on the top of the mountain. This is the reason, as has 
♦been already pointed out, why q?TH^ i6 defined as the 
knowledge of tnjretfcTT, and not that of gj merely ; for it is 
not any smoke but smoko when cognized as a W of the 
that produces Nor is it sufficient to cognize smoke 

on any mountain, but the cognition must take place on a 
mountain which is a q<£T, that is, which possesses the <T$fcTT 
as above defined. Hence q , $TO*frn may be fully defined as 
’ which is paraphrased as fitqTO* — 

*tt q$nrr awt fqqqf 

qw ^ ‘the smoke as conditioned by the mountain 

which determines in this case the sphere of q^iTT.’ The 
knowledge of smoke so conditioned leads to when 

additionally qualified by a knowledge of the sqnq. sqrfq- 
cannot be dissolved, says Nilakaxitka , as 
*TT rPRTT ‘cognition of q^TWcTT in a 

smoke that is already known to be qT^qTcq.’ This would 
aocord with Aristotle’s method, as has been already pointed 
out, which first states the 5UTfif in the major premiss, and 
then realizes it in the thing denoted by the minor term but 
such a dissolution, says NUakayttha would exolude an 
inference of the iTTftfPF kind which is always based on a 
contrary negative concomitance, and in which the q^TWRfT 
belongs not to the ‘thing which is amSfqRTC but to its 
contradictory. The compound therefore must be taken as a 
vwnrqr. being dissolved eqrfafqfcre ^ ^r, know- 

ledge tf q<*rvnfof as qualified by the ( knowledge of ) sqrfir' 
Mere knowledge of q$TqWrTT is obtained by perception when 
one sees the line of smoke on the mountain top, but it alone 
does nut produce 3T3wfq. It becomes q*TH$i when combined 
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■with a knowledge of WTlft after anfflTOwr. Hence the remark 
of T. D. Technically expressed 

is not a ( smoke ), but a sreiT of the 

; it is a property of the perceptive knowledge of 
smoke on the mountain, and not a quality of the smoke 
itself. The reason is obvious. is a subjective-conception, 
not a material quality residing in an external object suoh as 


smoke. W itself cannot therefore be but 

can be Hence the complete definition 

of < mW5T is 

f*$parm?TTcfr f%%ror: ( Ai/. ). This is illustrated in the 


cognition gaff:, which always precedes the 

‘g^ffr aifprrec. ’ 


10. There is no English word which can convey the 
exact notion of gTnpjf. Ballantyne trans* 
English equivalents. j a ^ eg ^y 'l 0 ^j ca | antecedent,’ but the 

rendering is not appropriate. The expres- 
sion ‘logical datum' is also not very happy as it implies that 
q idHgt ’ia an assumption made to serve a logical purpose and 
is not a necessary step in eveiy natural process of thinking. 
The word qTTJT^T etymologically means consideration, but the 
latter word does not convey the full idea of as used 

by the Naiydyikas. It is however issued by Roer and Max 
Muller, and I have adopted it for want of a better one. For 
I have adopted the term Judgment on the authority 
of Whately, 1 while its instrument the 3TJJTPT is denoted by 
Inference. WITH is ‘invariable concomitance,’ and* not 
‘pervading inherence’ as Roer renders it, because it is not 
an inhering attribute of a material objeot, but a relation of 
the notions of two things. There is a difficulty about the 
proper rendering of <T$T. It is not correct to translate Vft 
by ‘minor term* as Roer and others, probably misled by 
notions of Aristotelian logic, have done. ‘Minor term’ 
would be a proper equivalent for STW, and not for 

«T$T itself. The rendering of by ‘subject’ is perhaps 
better, as <RT like Aristotle* minor term is the subject 
in the conclusion, but it also is liable to misapprehension. 
I have therefore contented myself with the ordinary word 


1. .Whately Elements of Loyic Bk. ii, Ob., 1, 1. 
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‘place’ to express the idea of <T$T. For the same reason it 
is misleading though not positively incorrect to translate (Rf 
by 'middle term,’ as some have done. §3 or rather gguTW, 
as a part of the five-membered syllogism, can best be render- 
ed by ' reason. ’ and corresponds to minor premiss, while 
fgflP can be translated by * sign \ Terms of the formal syl- 
logism ought not to be indiscriminately applied to things 
which form part of the previous process of thinking. The 
same caution is required in applying other terms derived 
from European logic to their Sanskrit counterparts. 

sgrrg-— The word am? is perhaps the most difficult 
as it is also the most important term 

Vyapti. occurring in connection with the subject of 

inference, am? has been translated as 
invariable concomitance ; and the author defines it in the text 
as (invariability of concomitance) which means 

the same. But what does concomitance mean, and what 
does its invariability signify ? The illustration ( srfumr ) of 
am?, “ Wherever there is smoke there is fire, ” gives no 
doubt some idea of this invariable concomitance, but it 
does not furnish us with a sure test as to how am? is to 
be found out and under what conditions it is valid. We 
must therefore further analyse the two notions involved in 
a am?, viz. that of * co-existence ’ or ' concomi- 

tance, ’ and that of ' universality ’ or rather the ‘ invar- 
ability ’ of this is the , co- 

existenoe in one and the same place, of 53 and far ; and 
when this coexistence of one thing with another is observed 
wherever the other thing exists, the mg-crf is called fmm 
(T?g?<TV5mPT ) or invariable, and the thing so found co- 
existing is said to be «<4 iw of the other thing. Thus fire is 
always found where smoke exists, and is therefore anw of 
; while as smoke is not always observe 3 - along~WttirTTre 
asln a red-hot iron-ball, smoke is not the aiTO of vfgf. 
There is no doubt a am? between fire and smoke, but the 
am? is of fire on smoke, and not vice versa ; for fire, besides 
existing in all places occupied by smoke, exists in others 
where there is no smoke, and is thus more extensive. The 
sa 11? therefore not only means co-existence or concomitance, 
but also involves the idea of a- greater extent. AanTO is- 
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generally greater in extent than the sgfsr, though not neces- 
sarily so ; for in the exceptional case where both may be* 
co-extensive, both are sqrra and vrm of each other. T 
cover this exceptional case Naiydyikas define 5*TTT? simply 
as invariable co-existence, which is of course found both 
when the is greater than or equal in extent to 

the 

12. The words extent and extensive are ambiguous as 
they are likely to he misunderstood in the sense of volume- 
such as bulk or quantity oj area. Thus a field of 20 acres 
would be said to be more extensive than another of 10 
acres as it would include the latter and would still leave 
some of its parts unoccupied , but it is not arrre? in the 
sense in which the term is used in Nydya. This will be 
clear by another example. Of the two sums of 100 and 
50 rupees respectively, the larger obviously includes the 
smaller, but a NaiyUyika would call the smaller sum the 

of the larger, because it is found in a greater number 
of places thaq the other. The number fifty exists wherever 
there is the hundred, and in many other places, besides, 
e . g. where there are numbers between fifty and hundred. If 
for instance, webring together twenty people having salaries 
above fifty, of whom only five get a hundred rupees or 
more, the sum of hundred occurs in five instances only 4 
while that of fifty is found in twenty. Fifty invariably co- 
exists with hundred, but not vice versa ; and hence the Nat - 
yayikas would say that fifty is the and hundred 

the arpaj Any inference from hundred as a krj t q fifty 

as a such as A has fifty cows because he was seen with 
a hundred, would therefore be valid, so far as scrift 
is concerned. Of course, being immediate inferences, 
they may not perhaps be called deductions proper, but 
the is true all the same. STTTO?*, therefore, 

though primarily involving the ideas of extension 
and inclusion, is often the opposite of them ; for it is not 
the bigness of the thing itself, but the number of instances 
in which it is found that makes it sCTW. Hence is 
defined in terms of co-existence or concomitance, and not as 
extension or pervasion. 

13. Except in the rare case where and are co* 
extensive, anrlf is a unilateral relation between them ; that 

32 
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is, if any two things are taken, one of them is at once deter- 
mined to be the of the other, and their 

does not vary so long as the two things are taken in the 
same sense and with the same qualifications. The 

R is therefore the invariable co-existence of 5TO with 
the 5qT c ? and not vice versa $ and as in a valid inference the 
*rw must always be the of that is, must be more 

extensive than or at least co-extensive with the the 
definition of STTnT in T. S. must obviously be taken in a 
limited sense. This limitation is fully brought out in the 
enlarged definition of csrrfir given' by T. D. , 

Nilakantha thus s wf^rqrfr ( 

( ^rrcq-fru^R: ) ), rTr^nmmmr- 

T%, ffS The ac- 

cording to this definition, is of the W w on the $5, i. e. of 
the stTTT'F on the zwa. But how do wo know that the *TTW 
is the ? To clear this doubt a qualification is added 
to the TO, that it must be ‘ a thing which is not a counter- 
entity ( STmifiTT ) of any absolute negation ( i. e . an absolute 
negation of anything ) co-existing with the ' Smoke for 
instance can co-exist with the STf^rffnrr^ of ^F=T, or <T£, or in 
fact of every thing that is not necessarily associated with 
it ; and hence those things are counter-entities of S$°— 
while fire is not so, because there can be no smoke in the 
absence of fire. The expression r^^rTPTrersrTft- 

tfifir is nothing but a paraphrase of the word WTO which 
occurs in T. S. , for the invariable presence of a thing is 
the same as the absence of its co-existent negation. Com- 
mentators however are not satisfied even with this circum- 
locution, for there is still a doubt as to whether the 
and mw are all things denoted by the words or only in- 
dividual things referred to on particular occasions ; or in 
other words, whether the smoke said to be is 

smoke in general, or the particular vftar observed on the 
mountain. That the former meaning is to be taken is made 
clear by the insertion of the word 3? vfS3T5r; and the definition 
is thus enlarged : 
wwawswwrrara — 

( Nil wft is thus a ^ of$£ ( Sjirnro** ) residing 
3 T% ) in a thing co existent with a TO that is distinguish- 
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•ed ( ) by an ( sniff* ) which characterizes 

the ( >. f. resides in the *TTCT ), but does not pertain to 
a sriHmnr ( sifatf ) of any of the ( countless ) ab- 
solute negations coexisting with c?r ( ). This frightful 

periphrasis is intended to signify nothing more than that 
the lies between the generalities of fire and 

smoke and not between the individual 3% and g*T ; that is, 
fire is the 3TT<Tt£ of smoke as fire in general and not as a 
particular fire in the kitchen or the hearth. 

14. Before adverting to the question how this anfit is 
known, it may be useful to consider a few 
ticmTof'vylipti definitions of am?, given by other writers, 
in order to further elucidate the Naiyayika 
notion of ^qrfir, as well as to indicate briefly the general 
character and drift of the endless controversies carried on 
about it. There is in fact no other single topic in the Nyaya 
philosophy, which has evoked such an amount of subtle 
hair-splitting from scholastic disputants, as the definition 
of arrffr. Wfiole works have been written for the purpose 
of settling a correct definition, and every writer of some 
pretensions has endeavoured to 6tart a separate school ad- 
vocating a particular definition. VUvanatha gives two 
definitions of anfir, of which he prefers the second. He 
first defines seJTJH as ‘ absence of ‘the 

itfS on any thing except the one having mar.’ 1 2 3 But this 
definition is amura as it does not apply in a afprw, 

such as gped 1 ?*?*Tff, where and ft*?* bein^ pro- 

perties of all knowable things, there is no object that can 
be called TrrOT*??*, and hence 3*11% in such cases cannot be 
known. Consequently this definition of the ancients is 
abandoned by modern writers. The other definition of 
Visvanatha is a which 

is identical with the one given by T. D., gfjirrsra rrav? cor- 
responding to Hi H Mil ugJTmFUVfUUte'. Here also, as in 

T. D’.s definition, the wnsraVr is to be ^understood as Jrfft- 
and *mTrar**jr?*r. i Again the HnTRnQ^nnr 

1 B. P. 67. 

2 p. B. 68. 

3 See page 33 1. 4 and the preceding Note 13 on p. 216. Supra. 
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is to be by the same such as either ^H^IPT or 
Otherwise fire not residing in the parts of smoke by intimate- 
union will not be with it. Now, an objector 

may ask, will not the definition be inapplicable to an 
inference like anf ^Ndufl, i where being 

an *p»r, both it and its arursr are with 

the of the tree ? The answer is no, because it is a rule 
that awra 1 and its sriSdtdr are never <T^n§eKOT. In this way 
rival disputants go on starting and answering objections, 
most of which are technical and scarcely add to the know* 
ledge of the student. 

15. anfjr is divided into two sorts, 3T«nTaTrifr and surart?- 
arrifr, of which the first again is of two 
Kinds of Vyapti. j c i n j s> and 

is the one already explained, 
where the PT has with Its two subdivisions, 

and fti^l'rTTtl^^lllR, seem to be invented chiefly 
for dialectical purposes and are of no scientific value. Each 
of these classes comprises a number of definitions arranged 
on a system of gradation, the simpler preceding the more 
difficult. Of these the TU ^iTt/ti-s^iiH's are comparatively 
few and simple ; but the other class comprises those on 
which Indian schoolmen like liaghunfitha and Gadadhara 
have "exhausted their whole dialectical ingenuity. The class 
of Sjfatstrrfa's comprises in all twenty-one definitions, of which 
five form one group called »ra<£$iofT, fourteen another group 
called T^ 4 l 55 tfnrfr, and the last two are independent, having 
the quaint names and oMiy«$pir respectively. The 

five definitions in <reraijnifT together with the last two, being, 
like the first of Visvanatha noticed above, based on the ^ 
or stUTU" of *TTOT, do not apply to $ ^ <*j i '■TUT inferences, and 
are accepted only by the school of Gaiigesa. The fourteen 
definitions comprising are applicable to all the- 

three kinds of inferences, as they are based on the doctrine 
that things might be as well defined by properties they do- 
not possess as by those they do. The doctrine was first 
enunciated by Saundadopadhyayd, and is technically known 
as These details are quite sufficient- 


1 B. P. 141-3. 
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to frighten away an ordinary student from the tangled web 
of dialectic subtlety, named that has been woven 

Tonnd the broad and quite intelligible rule, 
an#- Annambhatta has wisely kept clear of all this mass of 
superfluous refinement by contenting himself with a simple 
definition suited to a manual for beginners. 

16. The other kind of 547 # is and is the con- 
verse of the 3P^uanf?r. is ex- 

v7atfr7av&T d P laine , d f* a f *5™' 

^n^rr: ar?snmm ( anttroir ) amta, 

Every has a *qi%Vqv3TTTH' corres- 

ponding to it, because if sn^iran wm exists between fc'f and 
*nw, it must also exist between their negations taken in the 
inverse order. Thus if the proposition TOT*fT5T cT3r^f<^ is 
true, its converse ^rsr *T3r cT3T must also 

be true. The difference between the two is that while in 
eTrcpranra, *ttw is anw and 53 ^rr^r, in * a 
the becomes an<nr # and OTWTRT* becomes WW. 

In other \tfords the premise stands as if we are 
actually inferring from It is clear 

therefore that the same proposition *7=T 
would be xriti’iizznfir if the resulting argfRfS is <T^cfr *f§i*rpr t 
and would be an if the is q£fr >OT*R*rar, 

the " in tho latter case being srgpwq*. Udayava according- 
ly defines sirftfeamff as 

which Vt svanWiCi puts in simple language “ ^TTtfTPTT ^ IM 

” ] There is much difference of opinion about 
WrtfcaiTCr, which will be noticed when we come 'to the 
sqTd>l% 3T3RR ; but it may be remarked here that according 
to many Indian scholastics, and according to European 
logicians generally, arrivtaanrfr is not a different wrfa but a 
mere restatement of the obtained by a sort of conver- 
sion of the major premise. The process however is not 
simple conversion, but corresponds to what Prof. Bain calls 
Obverted Conversion or Contraposition. • The predicate in a 
Universal Affirmative proposition being always more ex- 
tensive than the subject, it requires to be' either limited or 
obverted when the proposition is converted. Hence the con- 
version of an A proposition always requires two processes* 


l B. P. 142. 
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first Obversion and then Conversion. Obversion is the denial 
of the predicate, while Conversion is the transposition of the- 
subject and the predicate. Thus to give Prof. Bain's own 
example of the OLvirtive Conversion of an A proposition , 1 

All X is Y 
gives by Obversion 

No X is not-Y ‘ 

which by simple Conversion ( of E ) is 
No not-Y is X.‘ 

Or 

All men are mortal ; 
by Obv . = No men are immortal : 
by Conv .= No immortals are men. 

Now let us put the Nyuya stock-instance into the 
genera] form All X is Y, and we shall see how the same 
process gives us its ^Tfffcpwrflr-- 

ur Ut H All smoking things are fiery; 

By Obv.=m ut 

W ’fTJT 3V?JUT^'ra=No smoking things are non-fiery ; 

By Conv. =’ft *it ^v-jpTT^rTPT 

* sr or 

*ft ’ft ’T 

It will be thus seen that a is only a repeti- 

tion of the 3t?*uanftr in another form of language, and con- 
sequently no change is made in the nature of the proof or in 
the by its substitution for the ao^rajn't. Sometimes 

and especially in a inference where 

cannot he had it is very useful, and hence it has been re- 
cognized as a distinct species. 


= No non-fiery things are 
smoking. 


1 Bain, Deductive Logic, p. 116. 
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sect. xifY. tost 

Inference is of two kinds-— One’ s Own and Another's. 
Of these One's Own is the source of one's own inference ; 
since a man having himself ascertained by frequent dr 
servationthe generalization , wherever there is smoke thei'e is fiie 
as tna kitchen, approaches a mountain , and suspecting fire 
thereon and seeing smofee on the mountain , remember e 
the generalization , wherever there is smoke there is fire . 
Then the knowledge is produced that the mountain has smoke 
accompanied by fire . This is called Consideration. Thence 
arises the inference, iiz. the knowledge that mountain ?s fie > ;/. 
This is One's Own inference. When, however, after infer ting 
fire from smoke oneself, a five-member ed syllogism is employed to 
enlighten another person , it is Another r s inference : e. g. Mountain 
is fiery, because it smokes; whatever smokes is fiery as a kitchen ; 
this is so; hence this is fiery. By this means even another man 
apprehends fire from a sign ( .so ) propounded. 

1. The division of srgwR into and qrcra, though not 
found in the aphorisms of (Jotuma or Kami- 
self ^anJ 06 for °uw- ^ a * s considerably old, being first inention- 
other. ed in PraSastapada s scholium. Ety" 

mologically and respectively mean what is intend- 
ed for oneself and what is for another ( spff- 

sftf rTfl ) ; but they can be better named Jp.fi.rm a l and 
formal , or primary and secondary respectively, 
is useful for removing one’s own doubt, while is 

employed when a conviction is sought to be produced in 
the mind of another. qrrurgWT therefore presupposes 
and is based upon a for one man cannot con- 

vince another without being first convinced himself. 
The distinction between the two is founded on the 
presumption that as in a OTWfffCT we deal with pre- 
mises immediately known to us and derived from our own 
experience, we do not require them to be stated with exact 
formality, while in a qTPnguM, the premises which are * 
discovered by one man arid imported to another through 
the medium of language are liable to be misunderstood 
or misconstrued, and therefore require to be stated with 
Precision. The speaker cannot express himself fully and 
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dearly, or the hearer may be incapable of comprehending 
his meaning, or he may be misled by bis own pre-conceived 
notions, or the words used may be ambiguous or* incorrect, 
too general or too narrow in sense. There is in fact a greater 
likelihood of what we call fallacies of language being commit- 
ted and other fallacies being disguised in a qrcnx than in a 
; and hence the condition is laid down in the 
former that each • proposition must be stated in a prescribed 
form. The etymological sense of the two words has therefore 
merged into the later and more intelligible distinction 
between the two kinds of inference, namely, that trcrafipnar 
is syllogistic or formal, and that RTO is the opposite of it. 
N. B. defines them as wjinsid'r^T and «nu , imn respectively, 
meaning that snw or syllogism is essential to a VTT'U but not 
to a RTO Similarly Dharmotlarucurya, the 

commentator on Nyuya-Bvndu, remarks qrrufgiTH I 

RT'gfggR 3 Prasastapuda also says 

gJSRg RRfWfUVJgfHgT??; 'm'gTggRg. 2 

2. Of the two kinds the term aigwg is properly applica- 
ble to the RT«T only, for it is the real 9FC<ir of wgfii'rer. 
Whether we take the to be fsTf-^TM, or 

it is undoubtedly as the is, while 

gynl being should naturally fall under But 

gymgmar is included under aigmsr for the sake of con- 
venience. The explanation given by the author of Nydya 
Bindu is crrrSt Kici,‘fche word aigsrrsr is used in a second- 
ary sense to denote <ro«r which is because the 

(syllogism) is the cause of conveying to the hearer ’s mind 
l^IRTR which is the real aiggR. ’ The in a 

apn*T is the notion ’Rttf gfgAR generated in the hearer’s 
mind. This notion is not conveyed to him directly by words 
as in 5M*g«iivr, but he is made to infer it from a previous 
notion similarly conveyed by the words 
This latter notion exactly corresponds to the in a 

RT<uFgnw, and is likewise a combination of and 
R?R. Hence the definition of viz. Mfwfsiw/ 3n«R 

applies to a vicarious ( 'TTTsJ ) judgment as much as to an 
original ( pm? )one. The real ink of this mnnfafHfS is then 

1 NyHya-Bindu-Tika, Bibl. Ind., p. 81. 

2 P. B. ed. p. 23ll 
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the notion of VTVHi T or arjffr or as comprehended by the 
hearer ; but we have no knowledge of this notion except 
through the or syllogism which produced it. Hence the 
which really belongs to the notion in the mind 
of the listener is attributed to its cause the WWWTO by 
a sort of cy^TOTT or ST^TK. Nitakaytha therefore remarks: — 
tsitt wt^jr OTvan-ifiTfS^f 

>g f r w rr m : i aw 

^5?r i n stitt qrmrgmgTsp^T% Trrorsm^^wni- 

^TTT^ : 5TH" ¥T5Tf%^fT w^HTrTKTld. NUakantha means 

that the author is not inconsistent in calling here the T^iT- 
TTTTTTT the and again in stating subsequently 

that fgyrcrasf is the T.m of both and <TfTO a^TTIW, 


because the use of the word TfTOTgTTFr to denote the syllogism 
is only secondary. Except in this one particular, both kinds 
of inferences agree in all respects, and the same rules and 
conditions apply to both equally. The distinction between the 
two is useful for no other purpose than to emphasize the fact 


that, though in practice the syllogistic form, i. e. the TrWTgJTR, 
absorbs almost all our attention owing to its being subject to 
rules of logic, the mental process called TTTOT3*TR, whether 
original or induced by words in the hearer’s mind, constitutes 
the real inferential operation. Practically every mental 
operation can be clothed in words, while on the bther 
hand every syllogism presupposes a mental inference ; so 
both are one, or rather they form two parts of the same 
process of inference. Consequently Aristotle takes account 
o£ syllogism only, ignoring the TTwffjfJnff altogether, and 
the Naiyayikas also have done the same. Prof. Max 
Muller is therefore totally wrong when he remarks •’ — 
M What is called by Annambliatta the conclusion for one- 
self, corresponds toUdewt verbis with the first form of 
Aristotle’s syllogism. What is called the conclusion for 
others seems more irregular on account of its five members, 
and of the additional instances which seem to vitiate the 
syllogism. 1 It appears that Prof. Max Muller like many 
other Western scholars failed to understand the real signi- 
ficance of the division of trrf and TTT^J. 


33 


1 Thomson’s Laws of Thought Appendix p. 293. 
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3. Annambhatta gives a circumstantial and fairly acourate 

description of the process by which we first infer fire on 
a smoking mountain, and then communicate our knowledge 
to another in the same order. We first observe smoke on 
the mountain, then suspect that there is fire, and then re- 
member the 5JTIH ; at last joining this with the 

got by actual perception, we obtain the complex 
denoted by This is 

variously called fsssfgTrwsT or S. C. explains 

the former term "afTiuntriwT 

'Pmr^fr sjrRf^TT ‘ knowledge of l%lp in the peculiar 
form defined as a win^i.’ It is also called 
because it is the last of the three cognitions of smoke that 
are requisite for the inference of fire. The first cognition 
is the knowledge of smoke as associated with fire in the 
kitchen room ( ) ; the second is the perceptive 

knowledge of smoke on the mountain and the third is 
the complex and derived knowledge of the same smoke as 
invariably concomitant with fire.’ This <WTWjJ necessarily 
gives birth to waffTWR. When this process is putin the 
form of a syllogism for the edification of another it be- 
comes a 'TTtWrpTR. 

4. There are however other classifications of 3T3JTPT which 

are based on real distinctions. Golama 

ofilfere nee!*' 0 ™ ^ liviJes 3*3™* into three kinds:— 

5 TT*rr and *UJTT*Tfit TO . 2 This division 
appears to be the most ancient as well as the most generally 
accepted. is ^ sertjt cT5<r, ^rrorfe^riT'tro: 1 reason- 

ing from cause to effect/ as an inference from the appearance 
of thick clouds that a shower of rain will ensue, because 
clouds are known to cause rain. is 

an inference of a past 
shower of rain from the overflow of the river, because the 
latter is known to be the effect of the former. ^THT^Tcfr TO 
comprises all other .inferences that are neither from cause 
to effect nor from effect to cause. V&tsyayana adds another 
interpretation of the word**, acceding to which the distin- 
tive marks of the three varieties differ slightly. Accord 

1 S. 0. loc. cit . and T. K. Bom. ed. p. 10-1. 

2 G. S. 1, 1, 5. 
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ing to this second interpretation, 1 2 is an inference from 
a precedent, i. e. , an inference of one from the other of 
two things that were formerly observed to be closely asso- 
ciated together. The ordinary inference of fire on the 
mountain from smoke, and in fact all deductions proper are 
of this kind. is the inference by elimination, t. e. 

the determination of an object to be something because it 
is not any other thing, Just as sound is proved to be a 
quality because though a product it is neither substance 
nor action. *n*TT«Jrfr W # is the deduction of the nature of 
an invisible thing from a general law previously known, such 
as the law of causality. Soul for instance is invisible, 
but its existence is proved by the necessity that ?l% and 
other qualities must reside in a substance according to the 
general law that every quality must have a substratum. 

is thus in one sense opposed to the latter, 
as Vacaspati remarks, being while 

the former is is the inference 

of an object whose peculiar property which is also 

the common characteristic ( ^mRPWT ) of its class such as the 
artgr* of is previously observed ( ), while the 

of an invisible object inferred by HWI^rTT SET is never 
perceived. Vdcaspali classes these two kinds under one 
head, sfraTJWT, that is, an inference through an affirmative 
generalization ( 3T«^raroqTTff ) ; while differs from "them 
both in being based on a \ 


5. Another division of is into three kinds, 

^STHT, and the fundamentum divistonia 

being the affirmative or negative character of the kj or 
rather of the sqTrlr. A judgment derived from an kff or 
a k? alone isk^TT^siw or while one 

to which both kinds of kf are applicable is m or 
3Tr3’q , 3Tm?r?. . The difference between this classification 
and the former one is that while the former is based 
partly on the nature oT the conclusion or and 

partly on the mode of reasoning employed, the latter is * 
entirely based on the character bf the or The 


1 VS t, on O. S, 1, 1, 5. 

2 SSfikhya- T. K. p. 16. 
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- distinction of 3WJ and pertains to the alone and 
not to the resulting judgment whioh is the same whether 
derived from an 3WI7 or a Annambhatta therefore 

very properly treats this last classification as a division of 
and not that of The first classification also 

seems to have rather gone out of fashion with the modern 
school of Naiyayiiau, owing probably to its vagueness and 
want of a common principle of division. The distinction 
between and qml inferences was probably invented by 
the Vaisesilcas. , 


6. Prasastapada sub-divides into and 

the difference between the two being that, in 
SST the inferred thing is exactly of the same kind as its 
prototype, as when we infer a cow from our previous know- 
ledge of cows having dew-laps, while in VZ a property 

is inferred in a thing from its observation in a quite different 
kind of thing, as causality is inferred in dead matter because 
it is observed in animals/ There is probably a confusion 
of ideaB here, for the illustration of TZ is more like a case 
of or a mere wm than an inference proper, 

while the example of the second is only a particular 
application of the general method of inference as described 
above. 


7. * Having noticed the different kinds of argtrrH mentioned 
by Sanskrit writers, it will be useful to 
NynyTsy8tem. t,e com P are these classifications with those 
of Aristotle and the modern European 
logicians. The most obvious defect in the Nyayu system and 
one that has been chiefly dwelt upon by its European critics 
is the non-recognition of anything corresponding to what 
we now call inductive reasoning. The same objection formed 
the gist of Lord Bacon's indictment against Aristotle and 
the logic of medimval schoolmen ; but a closer study of 
Aristotle’s work has pow shown that h? did not actually 
ignore induction but attached less importance to it than 
we are prone to do now. The same thing is true of the Nyaya 
system. Like Aristotle, Naiyayikas were aware of the 


1 See Sect. 48. Notes 3 & 4 p. 287. Infra . 
2 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 205. 
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inductive method, but considered it as subservient to the- 
purposes of deduction whioh was the 3l«jnw proper. Every 
deduction is based on a generalization, and this generalization 
is obtained by an accumulation of particular instances by a 
process known as induction. A Naiyayika would therefore 
value induction only as a means for discovering ajrfS which 
is necessary for a proper How then is this Induction 

treated of in the Nyaya sys'tem ? To get an answer to this 
question we must consider the Naiyayika doctrine as to how 
a amt is obtained. # 

8. It will be remembered that amt was defined as T$m- 

of 55 and m«T; and the exact 
Vyapti. meaning of this phrase was also explain- 

ed. But how are we to make ourselves 
sure of this ftwrims-ejq ? What is in fact the means of arriv- 
ing at, and the test of determining this invariability of 
concomitance ? Annambhatta supplies the answer to this 
question in Spc. 45. In describing RrtrfgflH he says that 
amt is obtained by repeated observation of the association 
of fire with smoke, or in other words by the accumulation 
of numerous instances in which this association is found. 
But this would certainly not suffice to give us a valid snft 
Observation of a fact, howsoever often repeated, is no 
guarantee against the possibility of the existence of a 
contrary fact. We may observe the association of fire and 
smoke in ninety-nine cases, but we cannot from thence 
conclude that it must exist in the hundredth case also. It 
is-impossible for one man to examine all the cases of a 
particular nature, and our widest generalizations are there- 
fore based on a limited number of instances. The possibi- 
lity of a contrary fact, therefore, still remains and the RrtW 
remains at best a doubtful hypothesis. To prevent this 
eqfitarc, T. D. adds that the knowledge of mg^r produces 
anfg not by itself, but whep combined with the absence of 
the knowledge of RfShm ( contradiction ). The fmm of 
whioh constitutes sqnfg is therefore .defined as 3mn$t- 
* absence of any contradiction that is, in order to 
know smU not only is it necessary to observe the associa- 
tion of fire and smoke in numerous instances, but there 
must not also be a single instance in which smoke is found* 
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dissociated from fire. and are 

therefore the two causes of the knowledge of and as 

such correspond to the Method of agreement and the Method 
of difference that are employed in Induction. These two 
are not however collateral or independent causes of 
but the latter is subservient to the former, and both constitute 
one joint cause. The process therefore closely resembles 
Mill’s Joint Method of agreement and difference.' 

9. Now may be the certainty of a contrary 

fact or a mere suspicion, because both are 
lnstanco* lCt ° ry equally effective in destroying the certainty 

of surfa. Again, the may be 

well-grounded; or ill-grounded ; if the former, it is true, and 
the antH is invalid. If it is ill-grounded, or if there is only a 
suspicion of arfu^rr, it can be dispelled either by reason- 
ing or by a sort of intuitive knowledge. Instances of the 
latter are what we call necessary truths, such as the axioms 
of Geometry which are self-evident and require no proof. 
When they ara not so, they can be proved to be -true by the 
reductio ad ubmrdum method of reasoning which is called 
in Nyuya . 8 Take for example the anfo, UU 
If this is not true, its contradictory, viz. that smoke is 
sometimes not accompanied by fire, must be true. Then 
in those cases where smoke is found without fire, it must 
have for its cause something else. Hence fire is not the 
invariable antecedent of smoke and it cannot therefore be 
its cause, which is inconsistent with our knowledge that 
fire is the cause of smoke. The conclusion being thus absurd, 
the assumption from which it was derived must be wrong ; 
and its contradictory, namely the UTtTK, must be right. In 
this way by means of an assumed hypothesis ( ), which 
when carried to its legitimate ‘conclusion leads to srrf- 
qnynruf- of fire and smoke, we prove the invariable conco- 
mitance of those two things. The reductio ad absurdum 
reasoning consists in taking for granted an hypothesis 
exaotly opposite to the proposition to be proved and then 
drawing from it a conclusion which is evidently false, and 


1 Mill : System of Logic. People’s Ed. p. 259, 

2 See Sec. L2CIV Note 3, p. 361 infra. 
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the falsity of which vitiates the hypothesis and thus proves 
its contradictory. In this way ^nnr too may be said to be 
indirectly obtained by In the particular instance 

of fire and smoke, we can indeed derive the generalization 
of their invariable concomitance from a still wider generali- 
zation, namely the law of causality, by the direct syllogi- 
stic method, thus: — 

Every effect is invariably associated with its cause ? 

Smoke is the effect of fire ; 

Smoke is invariably associated with fire. 

But this syllogism is quite different from the era des- 
cribed above and is practically useless as it involves an argu- 
ment in a circle. If smoke is invariably associated with 
fire, because it is the effect of fire, how do we know that it 
is such an effect ? This of smoke and fire can 

only be deduced from the observed invariable concomitance 
of the two, and hence the syllogism is defective as assum- 
ing a minor premise that is really derived from the conclu- 
sion. The cifl# therefore must ultimately rest on the 
with its accessary 

10. The by which is obtained finds its analogy 
in Aristotle’s system where he attempts 
Inductive syllo- p rove that induction is only a variety 
of syllogism. The central idea of* the 
syllogism, as defined by Aristotle, is that of a conclusion 
following from given premises by nacessiry sequence,— an 
idea, by the way, which is already implied in the Naiyfiyika 
doctrine that is the of To bring induc- 

tion under syllogism it must be shown that the generaliza- 
tion follows as a necessary consequence from the premises, 
viz. the accumulation of particular instances. The proposi- 
tion for instance that all bile-less animals are long-lived is 
deduced from particular cases of a horse, an ass, etc. Here 
Aristotle assumes that we have ascertained the attribute to 
belong to all the particulars, and that the inductive in- 
ference consists merely in passing from all of them to the 
class-term, animal. The passage from premises to con- 
clusion is here necessary, for to grant the premise and yet 
to deny the conclusion involves a contradiction, t. e. the 
of Nyaya* The fallacy of this reasoning evidently lies in 
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tiie deduction per taltum from a few particulars to the whole- 
class. Mr. Grote’s criticism ou it is so just and so pertinent 
to our subject that the passage is worth quoting: — 

“ We can never ” says Grote “ observe all the particulars of 
a class, which is indefinite as to number of particulars and definite 
only in respect of the attributes connected by the class term. We 
can only observe some of the particulars, a greater or smaller pro- 
portion. Now it is in the transition from these to totality of 
particulars that the real inductive inference consists : not in the 
transition from the totality to the class-term which denotes to- 
tality and connotes its determining .common attribute. In fact 
the distinction between the totality of particulars and the mean- 
ing of class-term is one not commonly attended to ; though it is 
worthy of note in an analysis of the intellectual process, and is 
therefore brought to view by Aristotle. '* i 


11. This is exactly what is implied in the objection stat- 

pedient* yaya e *~ The objection shows that" the Naiya- 

yikas clearly saw the error into which 
Aristotle fell, and they tried to escape from it in a way 
peculiar to themselves. The difficulty is two-fold. In the 
first place, there is the obvious impossibility of our observ- 
ing all the particulars denoted by the class-term ( e. g. W ) ; 
and secondly, even granting that we have ascertained all the 
cases, how do we urrive at the general notion of anfg, com* 
prising those cases but certainly distinct from them ? W- 
may be seen to exist in this case, and in that, 
and in a third, and so on ; but how do we get the superadd- 
ed knowledge that it exists everywhere ? The notion of 
everywhere is distinct from and additional to the totality 
of particular cognitions. The expedient by which this 
two-fold difficulty is avoided by the Naiyayikas is very 
characteristic, and at once distinguishes them from Aristotle, 
who regards induction as a mode of syllogism, and also 
from modern logicians like Mill, who regard it as an inde- 
pendent method of reasoning. J. S. Mill defines Induction 
as “ that operation of the mind bjr which we infer that what 
we know to be true in a particular case or cases will be true 
in all cases which resemble the former in certain assignable' 
respects. Like Deduction Induction too is a process of 


1 G rote’s Aristotle , Vol. I, p. 27 S. 

2 Mill ; System of Logic* People's Ed., p. 188. 
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inference, proceeding from the known to the unknown, the 
unknown in its case being the general notion which is derived 
from the known particulars. Naiyaytkaa however will not 
aooept this, because they regard Induction not as an infer* 
ence but as a kind of extraordinary perception ( STWRrt% ). 
T. D. says that although we can never actually observe all 
the cases in which fire is associated with smoke, the invari- 
able concomitance obtaining between the class fire and the 
class smoke is known by the called WUI«T- 

cRftCTT STrtirfn^. This kind of extraordinary perception has 
already been explained as the process by which after perceiv- 
ing an individual thing such as a VZ, we at once cognize 
its us«r, by the law of association. When two things 
are closely associated together, the perception of one neces- 
sarily leads to the immediate apprehension of the other. 
This is not an inference, for there is neither nor any 

It is not also ordinary perception, because there is no 
with smoke in all the cases. The process iB there- 
fore" something intermediate between perception proper and 
inference proper, quasi-perception, or a quasi-inference. 

is thus a kind of immediate inference, and is there- 
fore more akin to perception than to which is concerned 

with mediate truths only. But how is this explanation to 
be reconciled with the preceding statement of T. D. that 
anT% is proved by rTC> or reductio ad absurdum mode of 
reasoning ? The answer is that it is not sqTlg that is known 
by <iG or any other syllogistic mode of reasoning, as Aristo- 
tle seems to say, but it is the that is so* known. 

*«WR is directly produced by HT&TjUjjTNT which is the result 
of actual perception, while the whioh proves 

is accessory to it only so far as it dispels all doubts, 
and makes the knowledge of WWW a certainty. It is not 
therefore correct to say that NaiyUyikat did not know 
Inductive reasoning. Tney were quite aware of it and have 
•ven described it pretty, accurately ; but they included it 
under m*r$r. This is quite clear from Keiava Mi era 'a 
statement, ?ror ur 

garftfor *b- 

fWr is essentially a mediate judgment, and cannot therefore 


34 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 65. 
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include a generalization which ie known immediately. Again 
this generalization has no use of its own beyond serving as 
a basis for a further deduction. Whether they were wrong or 
right in thus excluding Induction from inference proper is a 
different question, and need not occupy us here. 

12. Other varieties of 3T3WPT mentioned in a preceding note 
may also find their equivalents in Euro* 

rieti^Tn Indian P« a ° lo & ic - ie deduction proper ; 

and Western logic, while ,is either a deduction, or 

induction in the wider sense of the term 
used by Mill, namely, inference from several particulars, 
not to a generality, but to a distinct particular. 
is the process of elimination, which closely resembles 
Plato’s method of Logical Divition. Aristotle regarded 
Logical Division as only a fragment of the syllogistic pro- 
cess ; and similarly Naiyayikas class under 

3*3*TR'. The three-fold division of into sgfit- 

and chiefly concerns the Iff, and ,.is suffici- 

ently accounted for by the obversion and conversion of 
propositions*. 


Sect. XLVI. 

t 

The five members are : — 1 Proposition, t Reason, 3 Examples , 
4 Application and h Conclusion. Mountain is fiery, — this is 
Proposition. Because it has smoke,— this is Reason. Whatever 
smokes etc. — this is Example. This is like it, — this is Appli- 
cation. Hence it is so— this is Conclusion. 


1. Having distinguished the from the isrptf in 

the preceding section, the author now goes 
syllogism ' mtmbered onto enumerate its five component parts. 

wroftfinw is technically called avow, which 
is defined as wrfogfftsmffnrenr: ‘collection of the five proposi- 
tions, srfityr-etc. in a regular order.' Oangesa defines vqm more 

‘ a proposition or a series of propositions producing the 


1 Visvan^tha : Qotama- Sutra- Vritti % 1*5. 

3 See Note 16 under Seot. 44, p. 351, Supra. 
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verbal knowledge which . gives rise to the TOtTgf ( «. e. In 
the hearer’s mind) which is the last and immediate cause of 
’ In other words TOff is a series of propositions that 
produce in another’s mind the same kind of TO^ffTTOT as 
has already been produced in the speaker’s mind by bis own 
mental reasoning. This fairly corresponds to Aristotle’s 
notion of syllogism which is defined “a speech{ or enunciation) 
in which oertain things ( the premises ) being supposed, 
something different from what is supposed(*.e the conclusion,) 
follows of necessity; and this solely in virtue of the supposi- 
tions themselves. ” 1 2 Unlike Aristotle however who gives 
three premises to the syllogism, the NaiyUyikas make it 
consist of five parts or limbs ( 3CTT* ), namely, Assertion 
( snfhjlT ) , Reason ( gJj ), Proposition or Example ( 3TOTO ), 
Application ( grog ) and Deduction or Conclusion ( ). 

Assertion is defined as * the declaration of the 

*T«r as existing on the TO’ * or WwjTOCTt TOTO*, as T. D. 
puts it, ‘ speaking of TO as possessing the W«T.’ Its purpose 
is to 'prepace the hearer beforehand as to what thing he 
should expect to ba proved by the syllogism, and it is therefore 
analogous to the Problema or Questio of the older European 
logicians. After the Assertion is made, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, whence, or why, or what evidence ; and their 
answer to this query is the Reason whioh declares the mark 
or evidence that proves the existence of OTOT on gfjT, and 
which is generally but not necessarily in the ablative case. 
Every word in the ablative is of course not a gff, as 
for instance, in the sentence artf «T I 

gfa rc re rwnq , is not a gw, although the word 

is in the ablative, because it does not declare the 
#f*. Here it may be remarked that the two words iff 
and though often used indiscriminately, slightly differ 
in meaning, being the mark such as TO* while gff is the 
* the sentence whioh declares that mark.' 
The f?5Tp as expressed in. the gffwnpr, may be similar or 
dissimilar to the pmw, and thus the gw is cf two kinds wgrV 


1 Aristotle Prior. Amlyt. Bk. i, Ch, 1, Sec. 7. 

2 O. S. 1 ,1, 33 
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fend When the Reason is given, the question would 

naturally arise, ( Why should the prove that ffTOT, or in. 
other words, what connection can there be between the fire and 
the smoke which makes us infer the one from the other ? To 
satisfy this query, the third premise SffRT or is 

employed to show the invariable concomitance of fire and 
smoke. Well, says the objector, let there be this invariable 
concomitance, but how is it relevant to the point before us ? 
To show this the sinfff is incorporated with ufk^rr and 53 and 
the combination results in WW5T vyhich is expressed by the 
fourth sentence, Application or The last, viz. 

Conclusion , brings together all these several elements into 
one proposition, and thus enables the hearer to comprehend 
the result at once. frUHST is defined by Cotan, a as the 
repetition of the fflfqrr as proved by the fa - ,' and Vat»yayana 
explains it as warw®ff.S%ff fffff^iijqql^uu- 

qaUT Its purpose, says T. D , is to exclude 

the possibility of any uncertainty or contradiction as to the 
existence of ffl«T. The last three will be obviously either 
positive or negative according as the f?| is or 

2. The forms of these five premises are also settled by 
convention. First there is the Assertion 

T hc l ive pr,! ' in which the «T$T ( <Hnr ) is 

the subject, and the ffrwr is spoken of as 
its property. The Reason is generally in the ablative, but 
sometimes in the instrumental also. The sniff or Pro- 
position has two forms ; in one the ffIST and fflUff whose 
concomitance is spoken of are used as properties of their 
common substratum, which is the subject in both the principal 
and the relative sentences, as in dr *T ff ; 

while in the other form the substratum is put in the locative 
and the ffTOT and ffTUff are expressed in the nominative, 
as in uff ffff ttff Of these the first is pre- 

ferred as agreeing with the form of other premises, 
although the secondr expresses the better and more 

naturally. The has of course the «T?T for its sub- 

ject with the ffTWan«Tt5 os its qualifying attribute, and it 
is indicated by the general formula SHUT wmff, eniff denot- 
ing the TO and HffT its qualification. The (Mm* does not 


1 G. 8 . 1. 1, 34-5 
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■differ in form from the sflftjTT, but that it is different in 
reality is plainly indicated by its formula irwm inn, in 
which mn denotes the sense conveyed by the uffl^TT, and 
■ HWfH sums up the result of the intermediate premises. 


The Indian and 
the Aristotelian 
syllogisms com - 
. pared , 


3. The five-membered as described above considerably 
differs from the tripartite syllogism of 
Aristotle, but a little consideration will 
show that the difference lies more in the 
form than in the essence in which the 
two have been shown to agree remarkably. The most 
obvious distinction between the two syllogisms is of course 
the different number of premises, which are five in one and 
three in the other ; and as both give equally valid conclu- 
sions, one is naturally tempted to conclude that either two 
premises in the one must be superfluous or the other must 
be defective to that extent. As a matter of fact, neither 
alternative is true. Human mind being alike everywhere, 
it is* no wonder that philosophers in the East and the West 
independently followed the same laws of thought and 
adopted the same process of reasoning. But though there 
is no difference in our thinking process, there is muoh in 
our respective modes of conveying our thoughts to other 
Hence is it that while the essential requisites of a valid 
inference are the same according to both Gotama and. Aris- 
totle, their manner of clothing those essentials in the 
form of premises varies considerably. Aristotle's premis- 
es are nothing more than the absolutely necessary consti- 
tuent parts of an inference connected together by the 
slender tie of mere juxtaposition. The limbs of the Naiybyi- 
ka aiffUR on the other hand constitute a fully reasoned out 
argument whose parts follow one after another in their natural 
sequence. Aristotle’s premises are as it were a simple 
enumeration of the several steps in a deductive reasoning ; 
the Sanskrit «nu is a regularly constructed debate in minia- 
ture. Aristotle’s syllogism only furbishes the skeleton, and 
the reader or hearer fills up the interstices ; in its Sanskrit' 
■counterpart, the speaker himself goeB through all the steps 
and the hearer has only to follow him. Thus one is rather 
analytical or demonstrative, the other is expository and 
rhetorioal. The is- more useful in discovering the; 
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conclusion; Aristotle’s syllogism is better fitted to test 
its validity. Each lias a different purpose and is best suited 
to achieve it. In this respeot, the Sanskrit is more 
akin to the rhetorical mode of argumentation which was so 
popular with the Sophists before Aristotle and which at- 
tained its height in the Socratic method of cross-examina- 
tion and Plato’s Dialectics. 

t 

4. A Sanskrit fUTC is in fact nothing bu t a model dialogue 
in which the questions of one party are 
The NyHya. omitted and are to'be inferred from the an- 
swers given. The five-membered syllogism is 
designed to convince a doubting adversary who asks questions 
and raises objections at each step, which questions and objec- 
tions are answered by the successive premises. It is in fact 
an axiom with the Naiyai/ikas that there can be no argu- 
mentation without an a sort of doubt accompanied 

by a desire to have it solved. But how can there be an 
in the beginning when the debate is not yet com- 
menced and neither of the disputants has spoken. This 
3TTCiT^Tr is therefore artificially created by the dogmatic 
assertion ( ) of the proposition that is to be ulti- 
mately proved. Gaiigeia in his Ta'tva- Cintamani ex- 
pressly says “ sroir wwiiAvp! 

fvsrr ‘ jp?r: ’ garrets ^rui ct gfi fo m t n --. ” 

This is the reason why the Sans-krit wnu begins with 
and not, like Aristotle’s syllogism, wich the suifff- 
or major premise ; for the ynfff ; being an undis- 
puted generalization, will not give rise to any 
or doubt, and so the argument would never proceed. The 
Sanskrit syllogism seems to be purposely framed so as to 
keep this alive until the conclusion is reached. The 

five members of the Sanskrit **TPT thus form a series of 
doubts and answers in a logical sequence, and the qrrargtlR 
formed by them is a demonstrative deduction mainly intend- 
ed for the enlightenment of anothen 

5. The five-membered argument has been subjected to • 
much undeserved criticism, both for and 
elwJsmTriticZ'd. a 8 ainst Those seeking brevity and 
compactness censure it as being a rude 
and clumsy form oi syllogism, while others prefer it to the- 
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Aristotelian syllogism as exhibiting “ a more natural mode 
of reasoning than is compatible with the compressed limita 
of the syllogism." 1 Both the praise and the blame however 
are only partially true. The five-membered Nyaya reflects 
no doubt more aoourately the actual method followed in a 
debate, but it is for that very reason unsuited to be a test 
of the validity of the reasoning. The five-membered form 
is muoh more loose and affords greater facilities for falla- 
cies to creep in undetected than the compact Aristotelian 
syllogism. It does not provide fully for the correct in- 
dication of the quantification, qualification and modality of 
each proposition. The distinction betweeu Universale and 
Particulars is not observed, while the distinction between 
Affirmative and Negative is only partially recognized in the 
form of 3T«nr and wrfft^. Consequently there are no figures 
and no moods. Aristotle starts from the generalization and 
inquires what conclusion can be legitimately deduoed from it. 
He is therefore obliged first to determine the exact soope 
of the proposition that stands as the major premise and so 
the most common fallacies, such as the Petitio Principii, 
which generally underlie the major premise, are et once 
exoluded. Not so with the NaiyUyika who starting with the 
conclusion as a utirjlT and having to find out a atm1r most 
suited to prove it, does not pay much heed to the wording of 
the 3TITTO or of any other premise so long as his meaning is 
intelligibly oonveyed. It would in fact have been impossible 
to raise upon the five-membered NyUya the splendid super- 
structure of Deductive Logic that Aristotle has construct- 
ed on the basis of his syllogism. On the other hand as & 
controversial weapon, the five-membered syllogism is far 
superior to that of Aristotle, sinoe it forces the debate to. 
run in a particular ohannel, and thus prevents the adversary 
from straying away from the point. 

6. It is also very well adapted for the exposition 
of simple truths to the pninstruoted mind, as it requires 
no assumption and does not tax the brain at all. , 
The best illustration of this is, to be found in Euclid's 
geometrical theorems. Enolid's method olosely resem- 

1 Sir O. Hsnsbtsn’i Prodromes p. 115, quoted -is BsUsntyne’a 
Lectures on JVpBpa Philosophy. 
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bles the five-membered syllogism. First, there is the 
hypothesis or enunciation ( )' that all the angles of 
a triangle are equal to two right angles. The three 
angles together constitute the and the equality to 
two right angles is the WTOT. The particular enunciation 
and the determination are only a special application of the 
facts declared in the hypothesis. Strictly speaking the 
particular enunciation is the real UT??TT while the hypothesis 
is a further generalization derived from it. Then comes the 
demonstration which first gives reasons (tfj) and then quotes 
authorities (TfHff®T). The demonstration ends with a summing 
up corresponding to and introduced by ‘Where’} lastly 
comes the conclusion ( ) beginning with * Therefore, ‘ 
and identical with the enunciation. The whole is then 
wound up with a flourish of trumpets in the 6hape of a 
Quod eral demonstrandum ( Q. E. D. ). Euclid employed 
the dialectical syllogism prevailing before Aristotle, as 
most suited to his purpose ; and a similar one was adopted 
by the Indian Pandits in instructing their pupils. 


Essential com • 
poncnts of the syl- 
logism. 


As already noted, the five-membered syllogism, not- 
withstanding the difference of form, is 
essentially the same as that adopted by 
Aristotle and the modern European logic- 
ians. In a legitimate syllogism, says J. 
S. Mill, 1 it is essential that there should be three and 
no more than three propositions, namely, the conclusion 
and the two ( major and minor ) premises. It is also 
essential that there should be three and no more than 
three terms, namely the major and the minor terms which' 
respectively form the predicate and subject of the con- 
clusion, and a third one named the middle term , which 
acts as a link between the two. Similarly there are 
three and no more than three terms in a Sanskrit Nyaya, 
namely, the WTOT the major term and predicate of the con- 
clusion, the minor term and subjeot> of ths . conclusion, 
and f&'F the middle terifi, which being cognized as a 
aots as a link to oonneot the ww with the, 5 ^rsr. But what 
about the three and no morq than three propositions that 
form the syllogism ? A little examination will show that 

— ■ t r ■ ” i — — r — Ti Irr — : — 

1 Hill : System of Logie , People’* Ed. p. 108, 
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they too have their counts parts in the five members of the 
Nyaya. The and srWfT are the same, and so one of 

them, the nfifarr for instance, may be safely dispensed with. 
It has also been pointed out 1 that the mental operation 
corresponding to and denoted by is a repetition 
or rather a particular application of the fjj, and is taken as 
understood between the minor premise and the conclusion 
in Aristotle’s syllogism. Either 3VW or tjj may therefore 
be omitted as superfluous. There remain thus three proposi- 
tions only, the $5 or anrw which is the minor premise, the 
which is the major one, and the or con- 

clusion. 


8. The component parts of the two syllogisms being the 
same, they can be easily converted into 

»ionoftletm*yl each other - Sim P ] y b y transposing the 
logismx. two remaining premises in the five-mem- 

. bered Nyaya, we get a perfect Aristotelian 

syllogism in 'Barbara of the First Figure. Take for exam- 
ple the hackneyed instance of a smoking mountain : — 


( )— 1 
( )— pe 1 

( )— dt dr tjirera: tr h hht hehh: 1 

( gdw: i 


Omitting the n^TT, the TO? and the illustration 
*POT nyH.tr* appended to the 3^TE?vr, and likewise transpos- 
ing the two premises k<J and ^yrycor, we get: — 

dtdt wra?? stffcwH 1 

• • 

( By dropping the useless ablative ). 

= tidVI yrir or n4nl I 

vddt ?^pn? • . 


4 Supra, ■ 
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When translated the premises will rum— 

Whatever smokes is fiery ; 

This mountain is a thing that smokes ; 

This mountain is fiery. 

This is evidently a Universal Affirmative in Barbara , 
corresponding to 

All B is A, 

All C is B, 

All C is A. 

Similarly an Aristotelian syllogism in Barbara can be 
converted into the Sanskrit Nyaya by the reverse process, 
namely transposition of premises and addition of and 
3WT. Thus : — 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 

Socrates is mortal. 

Which is the same as, 

Whoever has humanity has mortality, 

SocrateB has humanity, 

.'. Socrates has mortality. 

Transpose the premises and translate * — 

ut fr w yu w r < ( ) w w wffowrac ( war: ) 
wumra ( ) 

Add srm*rr and CTTO and put the 93 in the ablative form, . 
and the syllogism becomes a full-fledged NyHya — 

fr q y ft msfcft i' fr g: ( wu: ) i 

) i 

dt (*»ynr:) S' ( nsr ) uwr 

fTUT y IUH I 

<ww r n i i 

We might arrive at the same result by taking only the - 
first three members, fffirjT, $3 and 3TOPT, as the Mini&Auakas ■ 
do, and by ignoring the rest ; only that in this ease we shall 
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hare to invert the order of all the three propositions when, 
converting them into an English syllogism. The easiest 
mode of conversion however is to omit the first two propo- 
sitions Mlrttfr and altogether, and then take the remain- 
ing three in their order, so that the would be the 

major premise, WW the mit.or, and the conclusion of 
the English syllogism. Ip this way we shall avoid the 
necessity of transposing the premises, and also remove the 
awkwardness of ohanging the ablative S3 into nominative. 

9. As to the Second, Third and Fourth Figures, as well as 
the remaining three Moods of the first 

Reduction. Figure, conversion can be easily effected 

by first reducing them to Barbara and 
then converting them in the above manner. The last three 
figures being always reducible to the first may be left out of 
consideration. Of the three remaining Moods of the First 
Figure the two particular Moods, Darii and Ferioque are not 
possible in the Sanskrit Nyaya, as it does not recognize 
a particular conclusion. The reason why particular 
conclusions were disregarded by the Naiyayikas appears 
to be their uselessness. What the Naiyayikas wished 
to gain from an inference as from all other proofs 
was SWT, right and definite knowledge, for it is this 
smrwssTrsr alone that has any scientific value. A par- 
ticular conclusion is obviously a vague and imperfeot judg- 
ment. The very form o' the five-membered syllogism points 
to the impossibility of having a particular conclusion* A 
conclusion in I or O can be had only when its subject, that 
is, the minor term or W denotes only some individuals of a 
class ; but in the Sanskrit syllogism, the must be a defi- 
nite thing, that is, either an individual object like this or 
that mountain ( as is generally the case ), or at best the 
whole class denoted. by a class-name and looked upon as 
one object. Otherwise there a can be no v?T*W and there can 
be no having a particular object like the moun- 

tain for its fiw. In cases where the 3TW is inferred on a . 
number of things which do not however form the whole 
olass, there is really no particular conclusion, but there are- 
as many inferences and conclusions as there are thinga 
The minor term being thus always universal, the conclusion t 
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must be universal too. The case of Celarent (EAE^is 

• more complex but can be explained in the same way. Al- 

though the Naiytiyika does not deny the possibility of a 
negative judgment ), it seems that his con- 

■ elusion ( HM*W ) is always affirmative in form, the change 
from negation to affirmation being made by the simple ex- 
pedient of prefixing the negative particle (storsnO, or 

; adding the word 3THTO to the predicate. Thus a Naiyatjika 
will say, not but or RfurgT- 

*nUT.ST%. His sn^3TT and ftiBPT, which are identical, must 
always assert something of another thing, even though that 
something is an aw* ; the PmtM therefore cannot be purely 
negative although the rnft or fwf he •nirH'l*. Besides 
purely negative knowledge cannot strictly speaking be a 
TOT, because there can be no JTOTT in and the definition 
nqjft will be inapplicable. Hence Celarent too is 

not possible in Sanskrit. Whenever therefore we have a 

■ negative judgment, we have always to turn it into an affir- 

mative one by the addition of arm* or its synonym as 
is generally done in a srgWR e.g. 

which simply translated means Earth is not anything 
-else. It is obvious therefore that there can be only one 
form of syllogism in Sanskrit, namely, the Universal 
Affirmative ( Ba r hara ). Even Aristotle has shown that all 
. kinds of syllogism can be ultimately reduced to the first 
two Moods of the First figure, 1 and the distinction between 
these two is easily removed by the above expedient. This 

• explains why the Sanskrit Nyuya, though so much limited 
in its scope, never fails to give a valid conclusion under any 
circumstances. 

10. The five-merabered syllogism, though generally popular, 
is not universally accepted even in India. 
accepted by°Indian ancient school of Naiyayikas was not 

eystematists. satisfied with the five limbs, but added 

five more, namely, Curiosity (f3t?nw), 
Doubt ( tftnr ), Power pf the proofs to produce knowledge 
( tronnftr ), Aim ( WftaR ) and Removal of objections ( vrsw* 
). But they are, says Vatsyapana, only aids to the 

1. Grate's Aristotle Vof.l-.p, t23. 
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inference, not members of the syllogism, because the defini? 
tion of an 3 UW* ( ) does not apply to them.' The 
five-me inhered syllogism thus became the type for all Nai- 
yayikas and was accepted even by the Vaisesikas. Other 
systematists however carried the pruning process still fur* 
ther. The Mimamsakas recognized three members only, 
UlflSTT, and while another school recognized $5, . 

3TTfT0T and The V eddntina also insist on having 

three members only, but they are not particular as to whe* 
ther the first three or the last three should be taken. Thus 
Vedanta-Paribhdsd remarks — 3 TWCTW snr ^ ufa^ntg^TSfiiT- 

*jit «rr sr 3 «na 1 

Hushra. 1 2 3 The Buuddlias recog- 
nize only two, and 3WT. The author of Nyuya- Hindu 

who was a Buddhist likewise mentions two only, and 

15, making the or sumr a part of the $3. Thus it will 
be seen that the weight of opinion outside the Nyuya and 
Vaisesika schools inclines towards the acceptance of a three- 
membered syllogism, which is practically identical with 
that of Aristotle, 

11 . Although the.e is so much difference of opinion as to 

Other names the number of the members of a Nyaya, 
there is a general agreement about •the- 
form and the import of the several mem- 
bers ; only that the Vaisesikas have a second set of signifi- 
cant names for the five members, viz., srra^u (Fromise), 
3 TOT 3 T ( sign ), ( Illustration ), ( Scrutiny ) and 

( Repetition ).* Which of these two sets of the 
names is the older one is not known at present. 

12 . The case of one of the five members, viz,, or 

snfft, is somewhat peculiar, and requires 
he^s\-all!d r UMk7- tmthei examination, as it is likely to 
rana. throw much light on, the history of th»- 

five-membered syllogism. It must have- 
been noticed that while the .names, of other members are 

1. F8*. on G. 8.1,1.32. 

2. VedUnta ParibhB(3 Calc, ed, p. 14. 

3. V. 8. Up. Calc. ad. p.387. 
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significant, there is apparently no reason why the proposi- 
tion stating the anilr should he called 3TOTO or ggr »t T t 
•except the aooident of its containing, as a sort of an appen- 
dage, the illustration tot RfTTO ; . It is the first part of the 
ETOTO containing 5TTTW that is really essential to the syllo- 
gism, while the illustration is not only unnecessary, but is 
often omitted. It is certainly anomalous that the most im- 
portant premise in the syllogism, on which in fact the infer- 
ence chiefly rests, should be reduced to the position of a 
mere TOTWT, and thus be deprived of its essential character, 
viz., universality. How are we to account for this anomaly ? 
Nay, the presence of the illustration in the sqigtei has been 
actually made the ground of censure against the Indian 
syllogism by some superficial critics ; while even those who 
have defended it offer rather an apology than a well-grounded 
explanation of its existence. Ritter' for instance says that two 
of the five members of KariUda ’< argument ‘‘are manifestly su- 
perfluous, while by the introduction of an example in the third 
the un ! versality of the conclusion is vitiated.” The conclu- 
sion is vitiated beoause the addition of the example puts 
some sort of limitation cn the general proposition, and thus 
takes away its universality. The most that Ballantyne 
could say to justify the example was that it is “a matter of 
rhetorical convenience, designed to bring to the recollection 
of the hearer examples, in regard to whioh all parties are 
unanimous, and which are such as should constrain him to 
admit the universality of the principle from which the con- 
clusion follows.”* But this explanation is not at all 
satisfactory. The universal proposition, if true and unani- 
mously accepted, does not get any additional weight by a 
stray eiample. while if it is false or unfounded, the citation 
of a single example only serves to mislead the hearer, and 
is therefore quite out of place in a valid syllogism. The 
example, say the critics, is either superfluous or mis- 
chievous, and ought therefore to be discarded altogether. It 
was so discarded by the Vousesika* who limited the pro- 
position to tie mere statement pf the surfs’, but the general 
practice of the Naiyuyikaa has still retained it. 

1. Ritter^ History of Philosophy Vol. IV. p, S6S. 

2. Ballantyne : Lectures on Nytiya Philosophy, p. 3$. 
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13. Max MQller starts another theory to explain away 
the difficulty. "But if we' inquire more carefully,* ’ says 
he, "we find that the instance in Odama’s syllogism has 
its own distinct office, not to strengthen or to limit the uni- 
versal proposition, but to indicate, if I may say so, its 
modality. Every Vyapti must of course admit at least one 
instance. These instances may be either positive only, or 
negative only, or both positive and negative.” 1 This 
means that the instance is intended to show whether the 
is anwrfr or The theory is no doubt plausi- 

ble, and seems to have been suggested .by the two kinds of 
instances, f Wflg g rei and recognized by the NaiycL- 

yikat ; but it neither boIvss the real difficulty, nor is it ab- 
solutely oorreot. As a matter of fact the and 
are indicated, so far as they can be so indicated, in the Sfrfit 
itself, and not the gTTWT ; while the latter takes its own 
character from the «nnr. It is the which makes a 

SEW either or WlfiftS*, and not vice versa. Take for 
instance the proposition erar eig*r?f«T <isr tjtfrsfr snfSr uvit 
that is to say, UU' SJHSlTOfpnnif! ’PIT This 

is a if is the and ^ the *rivw, and 

JTfTJtf will be a iWjT^rrWT. But suppose the WPRT to be 
HRTUIS and the to be * T 5 r*TTV, that is, we infer not fire 
from smoke but absence of smoke from the absence of fire *, 
then the same anfff will be an wnu ediff and the gVltH Will 
be a So it is really the tTTW and tmnr that first 

determine the modality of the *m%, and then of the sctwt. 
The JSJRT will therefore be practically useless for determining 
the modality of the universal proposition, for when we know 
what sort of STTRT it is, the modality is already determined. 
Of course the may often assist us in understanding the 
scope of the amfr ; but the question before us is not whether 
it may be occasionally useful where it is put, but whether it 
is absolutely necessary. Besides, the theory, even supposing 
it to be correct, does not explain the anomaly how the 
universal proposition came to be called ’a mere or 

fTTWT. In one sense, however, Max Muller is, right, probably 
without being aware of it. W’e shall ’presently see how. 


1 Thomson's Laws of Thought, Appendix p. 296. 
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14. The real explanation, if a conjecture may be hazarded, 
is rather historical than logical. It is 
auggested. anat, ° n not that the instance was taoked to the 
universal proposition for the purpose of 
satisfying some logical necessity ; but it appears more 
probable that the instance was the original part, and the 
generalization itself is a later addition. There seems to have 
been at first only the instance afcd nothing else in the third 
member when the five members received their designations, 
and that the portion stating the surfg was added afterwards 
when its necessity came to be perceived. We can clearly 
discover traces of the process by which this enlargement 
of the third member was brought about, if we examine the 
various references to it in different works on Nyaya. Modern 
writers like Annambhatta define as oUTfwU 

WPFTH, but there is no trace of this in Ootama’s 

definition, <npfa l «t r CSTRT 3-^Tf^upf, 1 which 

means that * the is an instance which possesses an 

essential property of the mwg by similarity. ’ This definition 
obviously applies to the ggTTO alone which possesses the 
and not to the anfftaretr. At the time of 
Ootama's Sutras, therefore, the five-membered syllogism 
seems to have run thus : «T*RTT ufggra I <rur H?T- 

art: i H'ur WWH i 5TOTTWUT i This primitive form of the 
syllogism at once explains two things. First it accounts 
for the third member being called or fgPiT, because 

there is obviously nothing but the instance in it. Secondly, 
it explains why the gurw which follows 3 ^T?rvr began with 
JTOT, whioh seems to have been first used as a correlative of 
mgr in the TSHTCVT. The and the a<TH«T appear in 

fact to have formed one complex sentence, <TOT mMtwrorar 
( As was the kitchen so is this mountain smoking ). 
of which the beginning with mgr formed the relative 

half, and the 3W beginning with rroT was the principal 
part. On some such supposition alone can we understand 
why Qotima defines 3g*PT as 3‘glFPW- 

says Vatsyayana, means ^TfTWV^r, * depending on the 
' depending of couf se in the sense that the co- 


1 G. 8.1,1,36. 
3 G. 8. 1, 1,38. 
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relative sentenoe TOnr can be properly understood 
only from its relative antecedent *mr toisrp. But this 
does not convey the full idea of ; so it is further called 
anaTTTOlT, ‘a summing up ’ as it were, t. e. an application 
of the sense conveyed in the to the present case of 

the mountain, which application is of course implied by 
the word ?TOr. Gotama's definition of is however quite 
unintelligible if applied to the syllogism as it stands at 
present, for the SfnTTO which begins with stitu cannot be 
the relative antecedent of? the STWT, and so there is no word 
of which cTOT might be a correlative. 

15. The above hypothesis as to the original form of the 
syllogism is not conjectural only; for the skeleton syllogism 
mentioned above is actually found in all the ancient works 
on Nt/atja , which rarely mention the sqTHT. Dharmularti , 
for instance, the author of Nuriya- Hindu, gives, os an illus- 
tration of a faulty fSRcT, the syllogism, sr fSrar 
^TrT I ; while in another place of the same work 

he quotes the stock instance thus, *T5r I 

l 3TT?cT WT fit i ( p. 109 ). This was therefore the 
original five membered syllogism, hut it was soon found to 
be imperfect. There was nothing in it to determine the 
^TOTTTOfTr^ of that is, to show tho invariable concomitance 
of the with the fhj. At first the itself was made 

to convey this sense, but it was obviously inadequate to 
6erve the purpose, and a door was opened to many fallacies 
arising from imperfect generalizations. To guard 'against 
this danger the universal proposition U5T w etc. was 
inserted. If a guess can be hazarded, the sqrntei^T was 
possibly at first inserted in the as a of 

as is shown in the above quotation from 
Nyaya-Bindu , and later it was transposed to ^rrijTOT. Being 
thus originally a subordinate adjunct of it became later 
on an independent and the chief premise. Before tho 
oQIlH'ir?? had come into*the syllogism, the eraw and 
sqrnWfa of the luj were determined by tho TOT^cT, according 
as it had similarity ( J or dissimilarity ( ) with 

the TOOT ; but it was rendered practically useless after the 
had settled down as a necessary part of the syllo- 

1 NyZya-Bindu-TikU , Bibl. Ind. p, 118. 


35 
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giam. Max Miller’s theory about the instance being indi- 
cative of the modality may therefore have been true when 
the was the sole member of the The com- 

mentator of Nyaya-Bindu declares in faot the same thing 
when he says, *T sr sntfr 

‘ the 3T^nT or of the cannot be indicated 

except by the fET^TT. ' After the ami* had become the chief 
and necessary part of the 3TOTO, this function of the 
was naturally shifted to it, and the £gl*H gradually 
sunk to the level of a useless appendage. The conservative 
Naiyayikas have persisted in retaining it, but a modern writer 
Laugaksi Bhdskara in his Nyaya-Siddhanta- Maftjari- 
Prakasa, has the courage to declare gg i wwiw rcg 3 

fgUH-, ‘ the employment of the instance is purely conven- 
tional and not necessary. ’ In this way the whioh 

was at first the gist of the ar^TfTCT, came to be positively 
ignored. 

16. A singular analogy to the Naiyayika 3414*111 is to be 
found in the Argument from Example, noticed by Aristotle, 
and apparently very common before him in Greece. Aristotle 
gives as an illustration: — 

The War of Athens against Thebes (<r$T) was mischievous 

< wrw ) ; 

Because it was a war against neighbours ( gj ) 5 

Just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was (sewt) 8 

Both the anoient Sanskrit syllogism and the Greek Argu- 
ment by Example appear to be cases of an inference from 
particulars to particulars which, according to J. S. Mill, was 
the original and true type of an inference. 8 


1 Nytya-Bindu-TikO. Bibl. Ind. p. 90. 

2 Grote Aristotle Vol. I. p. 274. 

3 Mill ; System of Logic, People's Ed. p. 1£8. 
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SECT. XLVII. »TOV&:. 

Consideration of the sign is alone the muse of both Judgment 
for One's Own sake and that for Another's. Hence Considera- 
tion is the Inference. 

1. 'TTTR5T has already been explained, 1 2 3 and it has also 
been shown why it is called or 

o/’E;;? ffapurpoMlx 

uses the word ItfyWHST, instead of simple 
'^1, in order to emphasize his view that the real of 
siJlSnfr is the feyviRST and not fey merely, as some say, and 
that the name 3Tg*n*T is properly applicable to the feynm^f 
alone. In T. D. he briefly notices the three views that 
have prevailed about the real proximate cause of aiffefe. 
The 3?jfefe$Ffoi according to these three schools of opinion, 
is either fef*TM, cqTfe^TR or <TCT1T& The first is the view of 
the Faisesikas , who accordingly name ejgfefe as 
Sankara Mm a the author of Upaskara sums up this view 
in the following couplet 

fTSHFT 5 'TT^TV mf***m>H II* 

4 fey is the ^TjnrnTEUiT, because it is connected with .WTtfT 
( ) on the is known to exist wherever *rnar exists, 

and is never found where tfnar is absent. * Sankara Misra 
argues that <PW5T, having no strmf after it, cannot be the 
$PT which is always while if fey be the <Ror, 

<TOff3T itself becomes its ^rnrrr. This view is summarily 
rejected by Annambhatta on the ground that it leads to the 
absurdity that even a past or a future fey, that is, smoke 
which was once observed but does not now exist on the 
mountain or smoke which is not yet seen on the mountain, 
would produce the srjfefe of the present existence of fire. If 
smoke alone is the of there is no reason why the * 

smoke of yesterday or the smoke of to-morrow should not 
produce an inference of a ftre existing on the mountain to- 

1 Vide Note 3 on Sec. 44, p. 234, Supra. 

2 See Note 3 on Sec. 45. p. 255, Supra . 

3 V. S Up. Calc. ed. p. 392. 
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day. Hence the necessity of the condition that i%ip, in order 
to be effective for 3TJJRR, must be first observed as a 
that is, as a property of the mountain actually existing at 
the time of the inference. In other words it iB the 
otherwise called RJtrtf, and not f&SRTR merely, that is the 
real qR*t of 

2. But one might ask why create a new qipor of in the 

form of the composite tW which is a mixture of sgrfffsnst 
and 'HHVhShwr, when you can as 'Veil look upon the last two 
themselves as severally the q>RTs of argfinft To this Annam- 
bhatta replies that it is simpler to hold the complex 
as the one ^°T of eisjfxrfit than to recognize two separate 
q-.Ws in the shape of exil'd and Besides we 

might have even agreed to this latter alternative if the <m- 
JRT could have been altogether dispensed with ; but that is 
not possible, because miH$l is necessary to account for the 
cognition which is conveyed by tho STiR in a qrre ng t TR , 
and which thereupon produces the atflfrR in the hearer’s 
mind. If then WW5T must be recognized as the qrqer of a 
WdfiirtWri, why have a separate q*or for the RTOTfTfrR, 
when the same can do for both ? This reasoning is faultless, 
except that according to those who define q^or as RPTtRT- 
■HIWH TOtRj? cannot be the as it has no anqrr 

coming after it. Hence the advocates of this ^definition of 
SRT, namely, the ancient Naiyuyikas , propose g dl fa^M to 
be the q^T and TTTW5? to be its °qmit, while the moderns 
who deny the necessity of iTOinw and define qtRr, as <K<ST- 

q>TRT regard itself as the qrvur. Avnamr 

bhatta seems really to be vacillating between these two 
views, although in the text he has made the emphatic decla- 
ration q>RR, and his vacillation is due to 

his non-preference for either of the two definitions of t qj»or. 
At least there is a glaring inconsistency between this pas- 
sage and the concluding remarks of Sect. 43 where he de- 
clares to be the q»vor of Had it not been for 

those remarks, it could have been said with much plausibi- 
lity that, notwithstanding his obvious indecisionj as to the 
real definition of a qrm, Annambhatta adopted the modern in 

1 See p. 32 ; and Note 3 thereon p. 22 4. Supra. 
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preference to the ancient view. Probably he did so, and 
'the statement about the of was made simply in 
-deference to the popular convention which from time im- 
memorial has regarded to be the of strict and haa 
thereby made the very word synonymous with fpRM. 
The book being intended for beginners, the author appears to 
have avoided all fruitless controversies as much as possible, 
and hence sometimes fell into inconsistencies. 

3. The reading in the first part of this section is 

obviously wrong, although it is found in all Mss. except two. 
It is probably an emendation of some later copyist, who 
having noticed the inconsistency of this passage with Sect. 
41 thought of removing it by improving the text. 


SECT. XLVIII.T%$*r 

Mark or Sign is of three kinds : l positive and negative, 2 
purely positive , and d purely negative. That which perr ides both 
positively and negatively is positive -negative, as for instance , 
smokiness when fire is to he proved. “ Where there, i* smoke, 
there is fire as in a kitchen ” is positive concomitance. *' Where 
there is no fire there is no smoke as in a lake M is negative •con- 
comitance. Purely positive is that where there is positive 
concomitance only, e. g. pot is namable bt cause it is know - 
able like cloth. Here there ii no negative concomitance of 
namahility or k solvability as all things are knmvable and 
namable. Purely n yative is that which has a negative concornit - 
ance only, e. g. earth differs from other things because it has 
smell ; that which does not so differ has no smell, as water; 
this is not like it ; and hence it is not so. Here there is no 
positive instance ( of a thing ) that has smell ( and yet ) 
differs from other's, because the whole earth forms the subject. 

Haying described the typical syllogism, the author 
now proceeds to treat of the murk or 
4 mark™’™ 071 ° r ‘middle term,' which determines* the 
character of the syllogism and also makes 
fhe inference valid or invalid. A mark maybe true or false. 
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and accordingly a is either or 3W^t5, the latter be- 
ing usually termed gfgTWTW. Before adverting to this dis- 
tinction, it is necessary to tell what a mark in general means 
and how it usually stands in a syllogism. The author 
therefore first describes the three kinds of flnp. “ The mark 
is of three sorts, positive and negative, merely positive , and 
merely negative. Of these the first is in invariable con- 
comitance with the both affirmatively and negatively, 

as smokiness is with fire. The second has the invariable 
concomitance affirmatively only and the third negatively 
only. An instance of the second iv? * A jar is namable, . for 
it is knowable, ’ because both the WTCT ‘ namability ’ and 
the WTW«T * knowability ’ being here co-extensive, a negative 
concomitance of theirs, that is, a concomitance of their 
absolute negations is impossible. The properties of nam- 
ability and knowability reside in all things, and so there is no 
on which the 3TWTW of WTOT exists, and hence there 
is no The example of the third kind is ‘ Earth 

is distinct from all other padarthas, because it has odour.’ 
In this case there is a where there iB neither 

odour nor as in water or air, but there is no fTOflfgrnT 

where both and are concomitant. In the second 

case therefore we can have only an such as WW 

UW WM <T3nf*tvfq?v uwf but no sufgTO'sung, such as UWT- 
griWT ?W utfcTrggft srn%, owing to the impossibility of 
finding a corresponding fgRT. In the third case we have 
a uw sm% gw uvuvttotv «nrer, because 

we have no less than 14 odourless things ( the 8 dravyas 
besides earth, plus the remaining 6 padurthas ), on which 
the ( difference of earth from all other things ) do'es 
not exist ; but obviously we cannot have any aTOTanfft in 
this case, as neither nor which is the same 

as exist anywhere but on £TvNt. In the first oase 

however we have both kinds of wrmt, bee ause we can have 
both similar and contrary instances. We can say <nr WW 
wrenr TOT wjPffc, as well as.ww gw wtsft gn% 

<nsrr The ohief test therefore of discovering to which 

of these three kinds a mark belongs is to see whether thera 
is any wnHfSl*R, that is, an instance in whioh the WTW co- 
exists with the and also a famf ®l*g or a contrary in- 
tance in whioh grwrwre co-exists with farw. If both 
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kinds of instances are available, then the as well as the 
inference in which it is employed are ; secondly 

if tiie first kind of instance alone is found and not the 
second, they are ; and lastly if the seoond only ia 

found but not the first, they are 

2. is defined by T. D. as the invariable ooncomitance 
. . r7 of gg and *T*r while arf?ft<F, literally 

tireka. meaning ar*nu, is a similar concomitance 

of their absolute negations. The an«T and 
ainpp interchange places in the arnT^am'ft, that is, the 
SPTTV of vng which is the anw in the becomes 

aiTOTof the arum of is*T the original surar. This can be 
best illustrated by three squares drawn with two sides of 
eaoh coinciding thus 



Let the largest square A C represent any clasB larger than 
^ such as g ar, the intermediate figure A F represent the 
sphere of and the smallest A K represent that of qjr. 
Uow it is clear that the whole space of qw is covered by 
tiiat of gift, end so we canjsay au, gijp. The square 
A K will therefore oomprise all similar instances such as 
tgtngi etc. The gnomon E K G will comprise all 
instances suoh as (nmrsffor where there is fire but no 
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smoke. In a contrary inference from to yxr, the gnomon 
E K G will correspond to an s<m*r ( ) which 
vitiates a surf* like TO TO *rf|[*TO ?tr. The gnomon B F D 
comprises instances where is co-existent with 

This is the region of whioh will justify 

the sqrrfg, to *$TOTTOra The figures also 

Bhow that the square of CT§? being larger than that of 
is of vpr. Similarly, the Gnomon B K D 

representing is larger than the gnomon B F D 

which represents and hence tprrurv is anro 

of Vgprwrv, the intermediate gnomon E K G again 
representing the 3VTf*T if the anYff is reversed. The pro- 
per anfifoan# therefore runs TO TO V^fTOTTOTsT wr*TO:, 
TOT 3T5J£^. 

3. T. D. defines a is*arr«ri3 as * that the Hiar ,of 

whi ch is ’ and a TOOT is 

Ke> altinvayi. when its 3WTOIMM exists nowhere, that 
is, when the TOOT, e. g. TOTOtUOT, is co- 
terminous with the whole class of existing things.. It 
should also be noticed that the IfcqtflOTftril, which T. D. 
defines as 3TfU«tTT^rVTsrffratf*tfV, is that pertaining to the 
TOOT, and not that of the 55 , for the total absence of an 
3TOT*TO«TO of the tTg is not necessary for a atgwnr. 

For instance, the syllogism TOtfSfah: i V<dr=ll<T i is %TOTOTfu. 
as theye is no OTfroepOTTfo, TOUTOTOV TO 1 % TO Vd^TOS TOI% ; 
but the 55 in it is not wcTOITOvraTTOTTn, since UdT>TO ex- 
ists in many places. The essence of a %TOTOTnr therefore 
consists in the TOOT being co-existent with all existent 
things. But an objector might say that the illustration in 
the text is incorrect, since there are many things in the 
universe which have no names, and which we do not and 
cannot know, and yet of which the 9TTO* of hSlhOT or 3lfw- 
UUf? can be predicated. But, says T. D. , the TOTOUrV and 
hSWOT referred to are hot those determined by our own 
limited oapaoity ; they are absolute, and sb though a thing 
may be unknown and .unnamed to<us, it is still the object Cf 
the omnisoience of God. " * 

4. The oase of %TOOTfi^h% is rather Complicated. Its’ 

essence oonsists in the TOW beihg coter- 
Kevala-vyaUreki. m i n0 uswith<r$T, as in theexample, gifrifi 

i n*TOWT$. Here we Can- 
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not have an aagq a nfii , ^rsr utr n«rm asr sfShfrm^:, be- 

• cause everything that has,*T*OVW as well as STQ^lHT’H, ». e. 

fl$WN, being included in itself, there is no gCT* 

apart from the <T8T. There are plenty of instances, however, 
on which the ^rrwTHTg, i. e. or is 

found coexistent with Any of the eight sub- 

stances other than $f§r€r or any of the remaining six cate- 
gories will serve for such a f5'WS'gf ? a. 

5. Here T. D. indulges ’in a little argument which is 
typical of the scholastic subtleties for 
ed H °disUnc h t '“from which fiaiyuyikaa have become so famous. 
other substances. An objector starts up saying that 

cannot be proved by inference on srotfr, 
and he puts down a dilemma. The WBT t. e. is either 

previously known or not : if it is known to exist somewhere 
( elsewhere than earth of course ), then the 53 ( *1^0 ) either 
co-exists w ith it or not. Now if the $3 co-exists with the 
fTTW in the other thing, then that is clearly a and 

there is an 3T v? u°g T n r ; but if the $3 co-exists with it in no 
other thing lhan earth, then it is a peculiar characteristic 
of the g$T, and there can be no urrfg and no inference based 
on it. On the other hand, if the WTW itself is unknown, 
then of course there can be no ingraft ; and for this reason : 
an such as <Hnrt Vlgwra. iB a that is, 

knowledge of a mountain, not pure and simple, but as 

‘ characterized by fire. ’ But there is a maxim that a 
fvfSTC thing cannot be known without the previous know- 
ledge of the ; for how can we know a unless we 

first know what a 3f eg is. The knowledge of ^ can- 

not therefore be had without our first having the knowledge 

• of the vfjjf. But by our hypothesis the arw i. e. is 

unknown ; and hence there can be no like 

Similarly as the knowledge of an 3WV depends on 
the knowledge of its ulftd)<ft, the ffTT^PHTV is also un- 
known, and hence there can be no uu 1 fgvnrruw- 

*wnw*gv<pr. A % u gsnnftfr% syllogism is therefore an impos- 

• sibility. 

6. The above dilemma is, fairly, nettling, although our 
author does attempt to give some sort •’Of'; 
atSSfrt .«pl, to » hi thSoonoIadiD* portly 
. jtlained. -■ ' the commentary. The passage i* involved 
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in considerable obscurity. As read by all copies except one 
or rather two, it is quite unintelligible, and is probably 
corrupt *, and I have therefore ventured to correct it, on the 
high authority of Nilakaritha and the Ms. J, by transferring 
the words •nssrfuftfTOTOJTWJ' to the preceding sentence, and 
splitting UrqCTWwftq-sn into *n%w. Read 

thus, the gist of the reply is briefly this. The EW in the 
inference in question is not the cumulative difference of 
fourteen padarthas ( 8 substances +6 categories ) from earth 
which being unobserved on anything other than earth 
may be unfit to be a EW. What is really intended to be 
proved on earth is the simultaneous existence of the thirteen 
mutual negations of those fourteen padarthas. Mutual nega- 
tion exists between two things, and so there are thirteen 
mutual negations, corresponding to the thirteen oouples that 
oan be formed out of fourteen padarthas, water etc. , and 
residing in thirteen things, excluding that of which the 
negation is spoken of. Thus resides in the thirteen 

things, light etc. ; and '<nrfanr resides in all things excepting 
light. Thus the thirteen mutual negations reside. in thirteen 
things at a time, but on none of the fourteen things do all 
of them exist at one and the same time. They do however so 
exist on earth, and in this respect earth iB distinguished 
from the fourteen things. Our UTvq therefore here is 

* the simultaneous exis- 
tence of the thirteen mutual negations on one thing. ' And 
as no instance is known on which the existence of this WTOT 
is previously ascertained, we cannot know whether the 
exists there or not ; and having thus no knowledge of the 
19 positive or negative, we can neither call it apgfi, nor 
srcrnCTTO. Thus the first horn of the objector’s dilemma is 
disposed of. The second, that the *nwr being unknown 
there can be no agfirt?r, is also weak, because we have 
seen that the *nw which we have taken, namely 
ffg, ‘ aggregate of the thirteen mutual rogations of water 
etc. ', is already known by the previous ascertainment of 
its thirteen components, the thirteen mutual negation s 
severally. But, the objector rejoins, though your thirteen 
negations may be severally known, their aggregate is still 
unascertained ; how oan then the CTW be called vfog t 
Well, replies the undaunted Naiyayika, I do not reoognize 
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an aggregate ( WgqiU ) as a separate thing from its com* 
' ponents, and my wvr here is not a fictitious thing like- 
but the several negations themselves, which , being 
ascertained on their respective substrata yiSNpn), 

may be inferred conjointly on earth. Consequently there : 
ought to be no difficulty in obtaining a mwrfStfisTCrjifcrtft as 
well as a artfft'tbeqift, The inference is there- 

fore quite possible and valid. 

• 

7. We have followed the tedious argument in T. D. 

simply to show into what absurdities the 
vata-vydtircki. kc ' Natyayikas have fallen by reoognizing a 

The essence of it, as 
is pointed out above, is that the «TW is oo-terminous with 
The *nt3T cannot therefore be anything but a peculiar 
characteristic of q^r. Now how can the peculiarity of a 
thing be known except by aotual observation? The syllogism 
is quite incapable of discovering it. The conclusion in an 
inference is a particular deduction from the general proposi- 
tion, and, being already contained in it, is not a new piece 
of knowledge. But an aroTOTCCCin? is ex hypothese a new 
fact, and capable of being known only by observation or by 
induction. This is the gist of the dilemma stated above 
while the answer given by T. D. is most unsatisfactory. 

8. Why then did the Naiyuyikas at all recognize 
stgWPT which involved them in so much absurdity. * Two 
reasons might be suggested for this ; one is historical while 
the other is purely dialectical. The three-fold division of 

and shjith is comparatively modern, but it is derived 
from Got arm's division of kj into fmrwfrir and The 

two kinds of gg made the 44lg<<n, and fluiw also two- 
fold ; and thus the whole syllogism changed its character 
according as the fcg was through similarity or dissimilarity. 
The or referred to was that of f and thus 
the was as it were the key to the whole syllogism. 
When the fgWi was enlagged by the addition of the a n ftg np g, 
and thereby itself sank into insignificance, the scrift became « 
the me ans of determining (he ohajacter of the and the- 
as regards their and or, to use their 


l O. S. I, I. 34-5. 
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modern equivalents', ?RWif and So long as the 

distinction was confined to snftf, there was nothing absurd 
or unintelligible about the doctrine ; but the modern school 
of Naiyayikas in their zeal to carry eaoh and every doctrine 
of the ancients to its ultimate result, discovered three ways 
in which the two kinds of anfit might be used in a syllogism, 
namely, either each alone by itself, or both optionally. In 
this way the mark ( rSip ) became three- fold, according as it 
was followed by a surfS that was purely sjfcfb, or purely 
• or both alternatively. Hence modern writers like 

Annambhatta define a rerjp as one having an epqqfeillftr or »«T- 
or both. As most inferences have both kinds of 
scrrl?, the class of 3P=aruwaT% raf 1 is the largest and also 
the most general one, while the other two are exceptional 
cases which are classed apart because they cannot be included 
in the general category. 


Objectionx. 


9. In one sense both the and may be 

said to be defective syllogisms, as lacking 
one or more characteristics that are re- 
quisite for a sound deduction. Properly 
speaking, a deduction ought to be the inference of a particular 
Or a less general proposition from a wider one ; but in a CT- 
the nrwf^ra^TSTH- is not only no particular case 
included in the anfir, but the OTCT is actually co-terminous 
with the widest generality, namely, Existence ( nrTT ). 
Similarly in a the being co-terminous with 

the 'Tfg, there is no middle term between the two, or, if there 
happens to be one, it is co-extensive, with <t$T and ( as 
in the example given in the text ). The three terms being 
oo-extensive, all the premises become equally wide and 
practioally tautologous. The Naiyayikas themselves seem to 
have been half conscious of the precarious case of the %sng- 
for the reply they give to a strong objection, some 
times advanced against it, is anything but convincing. The 
objection is directed against itself, eigftrfft is the 

result of <rowr?, and is that is 

which can arise only when the flivqynop* 
is known tp residain f&W. $bw 4n a the rman- 

is the ssrw of and henoe the or srifW 

resides in tnvejurs. But h,ow can a wrfa, residing in one 
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thing, namely UMHN; be the f^$TV®r of a Quite different 
thing, namely fTFVPT or %jp, and thus produce the sgrf?tfgi%E- 
*FSFQ*ffll#M ? The Naiyayikas try to meet this difficulty by 
making sqf Hfgf§FSrg a property hot of <f$tqf? but of oswrar- 
?T»T. 1 The force of the objection is not however thereby 
much lessened. The difficulty in short is, how can we infer 
fire from smoke from the invariable concomitance of their 
negations ? Or to make it still more clear, if a sgtt reElffffFT 
be put in the English Celarent ( E A E ), of which the major 
premise, i. e. sgfrfarcqTnT is negative, the conclusion also 
must be negative, while in the Sanskrit Nydya, we derive a- 
positive conclusion ( srgffr grglTHt ) from a negative major 
premise. This is absurd. The reply of the Naiyayikas is that 
though the ajTfft may reside in ^TCQTWrg the NTQJT is still 
known as the srwfri»T of its 3T«Tfg which is =gr<nr ; and that 
sort of knowledge of the *rra»F being an accessory suffices to 
produce the requisite qrmsf. Hence S. C. says FTrcgrwrarrggft. 
’8?mTrgJTirrgrr«r%g trrsnrer <F$Tfr%?g*r.-;r TOjfrlv. But this is a 
lame explanation after all. 


10. The true reason for recognizing a sgfar f% 3 T$ jtr seems to 

The. use. of Kevala h *™ been * av ®^* , he ?««essity of having 
vyatircki. a ntth proof called (Presumption). 

The instances which the Mimumakas /vjve 
of arafnfr are all included by Naiyayikas in their V:g%5gffrrra: 
ai-pTR. The analogous reasoning from <r£ or Redudio 
ad absurdum would also come under the same head, and in 
fact all conclusions that cannot be proved directly ( a. r/. 
STTgTj; srfrt srron^Urgrg ) will be proved by the Naiyuyi- 

kas by Those of course who , like the Mimafnsa- 

kas and the Vedantins, accept 3 P>ttct% as proof, dispense 
with not only the %g$F«Ffir and %sr5farfatrr% but the whole 
a»(STf$ altogether. The strictures passed by the 


Vedanta-Faribhasu upon the Nyuya doctrine of gjfaf/ffc 
inference are instructive and deserve to* be quoted in full: — 


( enpwfr ) ssfiBiWndHi ifiFfagrr *tfgsrrf u 1 mgrsrmqn7t»mg- 


1- Vide Note P. 243, Supra. 
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«1f an ifoa»ri fawTSgtSHffi i aw* 

■qfinraiwfinft wiff ii 1 


Sections. IL, L, LI. Wf - fsrow 

f 

A subject is one where the thing to be proved is doubted 
as mountain when smokiness is the reason. 

A similar instance is one where the thing to be proved is 
■ ascertained , as kitchen in the same case. 

A contrary instance is that where the absence of the thing 
to be proved is ascertained, as a lake in the same case. 

1. In these three short sections, Annambhatta defines three 
terms which constantly occur in conneo- 

and < Vipaksa >ak * a ** on syllogism. “A <RT, place 

1 or subject, is that on which the existence 

of the thing to be ascertained is doubtful, as the mountain 
in an inference of fire from smoke. A or similar in- 
stance is that on which the existence of the thing to be 
ascertained is already known, as the culinary hearth in the 
same inference. A or contrary instance is that on which 
the negation of the thing to be ascertained is definitely 
known, as a great lake in the same inference. “ Annambhatta 
has given the simplest definitions of the terms, probably 
•copied by him from Gaiiqesa's Taitva- Cinturnom , while 
most of the others such as that of N. B. are merely 
variations of it. The and igVig of the later Naiyayikas 
of course correspond respectively to the instances by simi* 
larity and dissimilarity mentioned by Gotama, and 
are employed to illustrate and arfyp^OTrff res- 

pectively. 

2. The definition of is however open to an objection. 

It is prima facie incorrect because it does 
An objection. not apply to eases where we infer a thing, 
even though it may have been previously 
as( ertained by other proofs such as Perception or Word. We 


1 Fed. Par. Calc- ed. p. 14. 
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have for instance the injunction of the Sruti, anw at aft 
y&ar titoiafr ftftw r fi l hrap 1 1 in which sn?m is first 

directed to be heard and then reflected, and then contem- - 
plated upon, araor is acquiring the knowledge of the Soul 
from the Vedas, while tRH comprehends reasoning or in- 
ference. But how can inference work if the Soul is already 
ascertained by snror, and is»therefore no longer ? And 
yet the injunction being that of infallible Sruti oannot be 
groundless. It is not necessary therefore that the in an 
inference should be ftr^rvr.* Besides even in ordinary life we 
often practise inference, although the 3TOT is actually ob- 
served or otherwise ascertained, as when we wish to corro- 
borate our observation of fire on the mountain by the addi- 
tional evidence of an inference. The definition of «ng is 
therefore inaocurate. The author's reply to this objection is 
not quite clear. The true definition of Tig, says T. D., is 
“a thing which is the substratum of the as already 

•define:], viz. ”.® That is quite true, 

but does the* author thereby admit that the definition of 
given here is wrong ? And if so, why did he insert it at all ? 
The difficulty will, however, be removed by taking the word 
in the sense of, not doubtful absolutely, but 
doubtful for the time being, or doubtful in the precise 
way in which an inference ascertains the wrw. The '*r?HT 
for instance might have been known from Sruti, but mere 
verbal knowledge of a thing is not sufficient to dispel all 
doubts and questionings which often obstruct the, free 
working of the intellect. Arguments of both and 

gTW? kinds are needed to remove these doubts and make 
our knowledge absolutely certain. Similarly though fire 
may have been actually observed, our senses often mislead 
us, and there is no positive certainty until independent 
reasoning corroborates the evidence of our senses. In this 
sense of course the is still doubtful, even though it 
has been previously known; * 

3. It is rather strange that Annambhatta, after having 
described the general nature of a , mark 
hetu hat ** 9 9 °° d did not, before proceeding to the 'ffrUTvnr 
or invalid reasons, mention the distinctive 

~ ~ ~l ~Brhad. Ir. Up. IV. 5, 6. 

2 Vide Note 6 Under Sect. 44, p. 240, supra. 
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characteristics of valid marks. The desideratum however 
has been supplied by the writers of other manuals, such as 
Tarka-Kaumudi and Tarkamrita. These essentials of 
are five, and are thus described in T. K. Jnrnnf 
* irswfhTTO if* wrens* i to 
wrosr, graiftforfarow*, areinrfil- 

q'QTr? The five requisites of a good ?5 are ••-(!) existence 
on the U$T, of course at the time of making the inference ; 
(2) existence on *nr$T sreren ; (3) non-existence on the •, 
(4) non-contradiction of the subject matter by another 
stronger proof ; and (5) absence of a counterbalancing reason 
on the other side, proving the negation of ^TTOT. The first 
three conditions are obviously deducible from what has been 
already said about the nature of the <T^r, and The 

latter two belong to the matter rather than to the form of 
the inference. These five requisites are necessarily present 
in an but the other two, «*55Twn* and 

e*l?rcr$, being exceptional, are by their very nature wanting- 
in one requisite each, and therefore pass on with four only. 
The cannot have [**3T5tIT?TO because there is no 

it*$T in its case ; while a %5r®armTi% cannot have nrsrere* 
owing to the absence of itself. With these two excep- 
tions, the requisites are essential to all inferences, and the 
absence of any one of them gives rise to the several fallacies. 
Thus the want of produces and j TO q rffr * ; 

that of «*?rere*, arereuTTO-trsmwr and atgus'sri* ; that of 

and ; and the 

absence of the last two gives rise to *rfu?T and 
respectively. 8 This will be fully understood when the nature 
of the several fallacies has been explained. 

4. The author of Nyaya-Findu mentions only the first 
three as the requisites of a good f<|, 
Another view. omitting the last two, perhaps because 
they pertain more to the matter than to 
the form of the fj, and involve what are called material 
fallacies. He describes this, thus “issfjgt 

( i. e. qy ) tTrUff ? I ^ T3T I aren tgT ^re ng- 


1 T. K. B o in . od, p, 12. 
8V.8.UP. Oalc. ad. p.160. 
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*TV APhah.' The Vaisesikas too would seem to recognize 
aTsl^wlfl. The whole Nyaya theory of valid reasons and 
the five kinds of fallacies is as a matter of fact deduced from 
this three-fold character of the fj. 


Sect. LII. fcrSTOTltfi:. 

There are five fallacies , viz. : — 1 Discrepancy , 2 Contra- 
diction , 3 Ambiguity , 4 Futility and 5 Falsity . 

1. The next six sections deal with the five groups of 
fallacies, an accurate knowledge of which 

Fallacies . j s necessar y to ensure sound reasoning. 

It is often as necessary to know what we 
are to avoid as to know what we are to accept, and hence 
a treatise on Logic can never be complete without a descrip- 
tion of the % various fallacies to which an inference is liable. 
The word is capable of two derivations and two 

meanings. It means a fallacious reason , ( gw: ), if dis- 
solved either as ‘ that which looks like a IT'S but 

is not ’ or as ‘that which resembles a 

if dissolved as $<Tr-* tpft the word would mean a 

fallacy ( ), i. e. the error which underlies the ap- 
parent^ and makes it invalid. The difference between 
the two meanings is important, because it must be 
jioted that the five-fold division of fallacies is really based 
on the different kinds of frjRTT and not on those of 
The reason of this distinction is that a single S3 may often 
be vitiated by two or more errors occurring at once, each of 
which would fall under one or other of the five classes ; 
but their combination will not make a separate kind of 
Such a $3 might in fact be classed under as 
many heads as there are fallacies in vblved in it. Thus if i 
we take the syllogism, TO * the kg will 

be found to fall under all fbe five* heads of Simi- 


38 


1 Nyaya-Btndu-TikV , Bib. In. p, 104. 
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larly in TC qsteftff fWOTn*, the If £I5W has fallacies of 
all kinds. In fit nfj(*nn ts«Tf , the If is of three kinds: 

and ; while in iff:, 

the If would be both *wjrT0T*T3irfir ! ?nT and sciwjr^n^^c. If 
the division had been applied to fggf instead of how 

oould these mixtures of several fallacies have been classed? 
They can neither be put under one only of the possible 
heads, nor form an independent ,class. Hence Naiyayikaa 
have adopted the better plan of classifying: all the fallacies 
or errors that are possible in a If, and then denominating a 
|$ whioh possessed one or more of them as fallacious in 
so many ways. The author of Didhiti remarks to the same 
effect : ‘ ‘ ‘ ftnc*. ' 

IfTT: ^arn ’ ‘ 2 * * * * 7 it& 

* the fallacious reasons are divided into five classes not be* 
cause only five varieties of them are possible, but because 
the errors which underlie them are of so many kinds. ’ The 
oorrect method for a Nyaya writer would therefore )je to 
classify and define the five lf?IVs or fallacies and then to 
define a 5?$* as one that is infected with one or more of 
them. 


2. Annambhatta has avoided the difficulty by simply 

enumerating in the text only the five kinds of f^lfs without 
defining IrUira ( ) in general and then adding the 
definition of a Ijphl as added in T. D. The remark of 

Nilakaritha shows that the word |?srwrer is used by the 

author in two different senses in the text and in the com* 
mentary. In the text it means a , since the five class- 
names given are names of the kfs while the definition in 
T. D. is that usually given of a ffiri. The five errors in a 
If corresponding to the five Jgfcf s mentioned in the text 
are given by N. B. as ( discrepancy ), flfti ( con- 

trariety ), sriff<T$r ( counter-balance ), 3Tr%i% ( inconolusive- 
ness ) and ITU ( absurdity ). The five apparent reasons which 
derive their names from these errors are respectively called 
( discrepant, or' inconsistent ), ( contrary ), 

wsrfmrsr (counter -balanced), 3n%^[ (inconclusive) and irfltT 
( absurd or futile ). 
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S. T. D. defines a %3frT as 

‘that which is the subject of a right know. 
o/rea°on? r de ^ ects ledge which prevents a judgment. ’ The 
‘ * errors named above prevent a conclusion 

that would otherwise follow from the reason given. Thus 
in the syllogism 5?r vf&WR fffra;, the judgment that the 
lake is fiery would follow in due course, if it were not for 
our certain knowledge that there is no smoke on the lake. 
This knowledge becomes therefore and the 

subject of that knowledge, namely the absenoe of smoke on 
the lake, becomes a ffcT^PT.’ But why say UWpfrTR ? The 
word UUTW is used to prevent an erroneous knowledge of a 
from obstructing even a valid srjWHT. As for example, 
our familiar syllogism T§cft may be opposed 

by an erroneous perception that there is no fire on the 
mountain. The however being only a WT 

ought not to make the in 'Hrwf ^r%rrra; ^rfufT etc. ; and 
hence the restriction that the knowledge of 3TU or any 
other f3?TV.mUbt itself be right knowledge, and not a UU 
merely. 

4. The definition however is imperfect in another way, 
because it does not cover those such as 

iWfTvr, and R^;<nrw%, which do not prevent an 

3T§OTKT directly but only indirectly, by preventing 
or or qTRST, and are thus arfUWrreRf themselves so 

far as 3T»rl!rpforffi*r**T i-i concerned. Nilakantfoi therefore 
remarks, ^STfrirrtT^jTsy^^oiu.fffrffrfTfproTTfUffRr^ f 

«rffcrwfts ^rstrnt:. The word arffffR in the definition is to be 
enlarged so as to include 3T;fnlT&J»f<ir that is surfWsTRor 

foffTR, whatever it may be. In this way =:<Tf*Twnc and other 
^TVs which directly affect the 3T3f*rf?teTO only but not the 
3T3l9rflt, will be included in the definition. The same result 
might be obtained, says the*author of thh Didhiti, by taking 
3T3fiW?T to mean not a simple judgment T^rTf, but 

as vflpTremunrr^* <rv#r' vf&mw. Other writers 
like T.K. avoid the difficulty by act rally introducing the word 
<Tf^C«r after 3TJRR in the definition. 
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5. After knowing what a ggrt? is, it is easy to define a 

fgfc as Another definition 

. Erroneous reasons Q f a given by T. B. and Sankara 

or fa acres. Misra is wfa mr- 

‘ wanting in any of the five or 
four requisites of a good tjj\ 1 This latter definition is 
simpler as well as more scientific, because it takes away the 
necessity of recognizing so many $?RWs, all of which oan in 
fact be reduoed to the absence of one or more of the five 
requisites of a uifo. c 

6. Although all writers are practically agreed as to the 
definition of afcc^PTTO', there is no such unanimity about* its 
number. The chief divergence of views is between the Nai- 
yayikas, who on the authority of Gotama recognize five 
fallacious reasons mentioned by Annambhatta, and the Vaise- 
sikas, who following Kanada accept only three, namely, 

1^55 and a^TSf. The divergence is not however 
radical, for the last two, wsrffivgT and which Gotama 

enumerates separately, are included by Vai&jsikas either 
under armun%^[ or under or as it is 

often called. 2 3 Again the names of the several 5*rT*rms are 
not the same in all books. Gotama names the five as *ran*r- 
^TT, CTVSraiT and 3T(iirl'+.|<»5. 8 Of these 

the first two are identical with those given by Annambhatta. 
mMUH BW is defined as that which leaves the conclusion 
doubtful, owing to the opposition of an equally strong argu- 
ment on the other side, 4 and is therefore the same as our 
Q 3 riSq$T. A fij is that which is as doubtful as the 

fTPst?, and which is therefore corresponds to 

our UTT^RT. Kanada 's aphorism 5 is a little obscure, but his 
doctrine is unmistakably summed up in the verse of an un- 
known writer, quoted by Prasastapada, 

1 ‘ Kiisyapa or Kanada declared three false 
reasons, and ’ Of these and 

1 V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 159. 

2 Ibid p. 150. ‘ 

3 G. S. I. 2, 45. 

4 G. 8 2, 48. 

5 V. S. III. 1, 15. 
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are the same as ours, while corresponds to 

or A fourth one named 3 OT\otRri is also added 

bjr some writers, but it is, says danlcara Mtsra , identical 
with 3T3*rcferft and therefore comes under Bud- 

dhists, like the author of Nyaya-Bindu , adopt the enu- 
meration and terminology of Kanada. The sub-divisions of 
and 3?f%vg[ appear to be the work of modern 
writers. # 

7. It is obvious that the difference between Gotama and 
Kaifdda mainly lies in the recognition of 
ria[paU(!^es. Mate ' and 5TTft<T. These together form 

9 a separate group of material fallacies, as 

distinguished from the other three, which may for convenience 
be called formal fallacies. Many European logicians regard 
material fallacies as being out of the province of logic, and 
a similar reason may have prompted Kanada to exclude ^ST- 
GtoW and snftjiT from his list of k^HUfTs. The exclusion of 
vmnflm&r* and ( which correspond to the two 

l^ms wari<T<T$T and srrftrT ) by some writers from among the 
five requisites of a good 55 may be accounted for on the same 
ground. It must however be stated, to prevent any misunder- 
standing, that there is in Indian Logic no such clearly marked 
division of formal and material fallacies as was laid down by 
Aristotle under the two names of faUacia in diction£ % and 
fallacia extra dictionem. It will be found later on that some 
varieties of and when reduced to an English 

syllogism, disclose material fallacies, while others ard formal 
fallacies. The fact is that the peculiar form of Sanskrit 
syllogism did not permit a clear demarcation of formal from 
material fallacies, nor are the two so separated in practice 
Most of the so-called formal fallacies involve ma/ma/miscon- 
ceptions or overstatements, while almost all the material 
fallacies can be avoided by a strict adherence to the syllo- 
gistic form. The distinctign is purely artificial, and has not 
• been observed by the Naiyayikas. 
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The discrepant reason is one that coexists partially. It- 
is threefold, oner-wide, peculiar and non-exclusive. One that 
coexists with negation of the thing to be proved is over-wide-, e. g . 
mountain is fiery because it is Jcnowable, since knoxabUity. 
exists with absence of fire on a lake.’ Peculiar is theft which is 
not found either in similar or contrary instances ; e. g. Sound 
is eternal because it is Word. Tfye genus word is * 'absent 
from all eternal and non-eternal things, and resides in Sound 
only. Non-exclusive is that which has neither similar nor dis- 
similar instances ; e. g. Everything is transitory because it is 
knowable. Here evet y thing being the subject of inference, there 
is no separate example. 

1 . flarA-W is TO raSmra: ' that which involves a. 

wA'fllt or discrepancy of the with tho* 
^Discrepant rea ' TOW. ’ It is defined as sAtoAwj, or ' co- 
existing with the TOW only partially.’ 
Thus if one says Aw 5T**t.sw*iwTi* i «nr ( wft- 

TOt) tottotiAww *tot ?ff^, the ^5 will be atHuQw or 
wfrorfro, because there are the earthy atoms which though. 

are Aw just as there is fA[ which is both SRwi' and 
3 ?Aw. Hence the WlA is not correct ; that is, the $3 co- 
exists partially with the TOW, partially with the TOWTTOV,. 
and entirely with neither. Vatsydyana explains the word. 
aflwrPw as, AwwJr^rsro: 1 3 tAwwirATO : 1 raw 

lA ?wrararawra .' The word. 

TOofuTOT implies the same thing, for WlArof or BwAtoto. 
has been defined TOWTOtETOretTO^t^WTOWTOr^^TOWW^^ 
that is, ' it is a property which leads to the proof of both. 
TOW and its negation, and thus causes doubt about the TOW.. 
The totAtot has a tendenoy to prove both tow and its.- 
negation because it* is coexistent with both; and the- 
simultaneous knowledge of these two extremes, produces 
of .the- TOW which is Hence Kayddce 

calls aAroAiv by the name of *fl$nr. 


1 Vat, on. 0. 8. 1, 8, 56. 
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2. warftwTT is subdivided into three varieties wrorcer 
( Over-wide ) , WHIYUOI ( Peculiar ) and aigg- 
Its three vanettes. ( ^cm-exclusive ). Of these HTTO or 

the over-wide mark is * that which is found 
both on the and the &T$T, that is, which co-exists both 
with ffnnr and its negation'. Annambhatta defines a OTOTor 
simply as one that coexists with mwTPTnr, but the full 
definition would be that g*iven by T. Z. The 

reason why Annambhatta omits 
Over-wtde mark. f rom hjp definition is that it is necessarily 
implied in an 3F*ffv$3, such as the wiviwn 
is, and need not therefore be particularly mentioned. As an 
illustration of the author gives “ Mountain is fiery, 

because it is knowable ” where the reason, ‘ knowability,* 
exists both in things known to possess fire as the ordinary 
hearth, and also things that have no fire, as a lake. The 
being thus associated with both <0% and 4£CUT<f, there 
is no reason why one should be inferred from it and not the 
other; butVboth cannot exist together and hence the tfa is 
fallacious. Similarly in the 53*% is WPIfTO, 

being found to co-exist both with V& in JTgRW and with 
ipmner in 


3. The e«f!ViNii| or Peculiar is just the opposite of ’glUTTO, 
being found neither in nor in. nPT$T. 

Peculiar mark. j^ g a b B0nco i n the T%T$T is of course natu- 
ral, because even a good is non-existent 
in ; but the fallacy of swrorcer consists in its being ab- 
sent in CTOST also. If the WTOi?or is overwide, owing to its 
trespassing on the forbidden region of fcw, this is not 
wide enough as it does not even cover the legitimate 
ground of WVJfT. One errs on the side of excess, the other on 
that of defect *, and thus both are equally falla- 
cious. The arjnuiro!, in fact, as its name denotes, 
is a peculiar characteristic of the g?T which exists nowhere 
else, and for which therefore no oan be found* 

As for example, if we say, “ Sound is eternal, because it has 
the ndture of sound," the fiature&f sound, isapeoulair 
characteristic of sound ; and being so, oan lead to no valid 
conclusion. In this case the instances , e. g. those 
having the iihsw, would be ether and other eternal 
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things, while the few instances would be all non-eternal 
products, such as a jar. The $<J exists in neither, and 
hence it is called STOTTOTOr. 

4. The third variety of flwfbwiT is 3^'T^lR (Non-exclu- 
sive ) which is defined in the text as * one 

mark! eXClUSiVe lhat has neitller a nor a fifoV STOTO, ’ 
that is, which is' never present where the 
ww is present, excepting of course the w itself. Now 
this can happen only when all things in this world are in- 
cluded in w, and so nothing is left outside the range of W 
that can be denominated TOT$T or lew. The definitions 
given in T. K. and T. A., make this quite clear. They ave, 
or ‘ one in which the universality of 

things is the W,’ that is, one in which the TOW is unascer- 
tained ( TO^r-r ) of all things in the world, and there is there- 
fore no TOT$T or few where the TOW or its negation might 
be said to he ascertained ( fefs??T ). The example given in 
the text is “All things are transient, because they are know- 
able, " where TOT being the W, there is no TOT$T or few 
apart from it. But why cannot the individuals, says an 
objector, serve as TOT!{T or ? that is, why cannot we 
argue, • sritown* i tot srrhrfv m i ftlqHi i *tot 

TO $1% TO ? It cannot be said that the TOW being in 

*TV, it is necessarily so in TO, TO and ; for first the TOW 
( ubroe ) may be fefiro in the W at one time, and be tffew 
at another ; and secondly uncertainty as to the whole does 
not necessarily imply an equal uncertainty as to individuals 
or some parts of that whole. TO and TO therefore which, 
are certainly transient might very well serve as WWSTOTO 
to prove erfibTOg on WW. To remove this objection modern 
Naiyayikas define an TOjTOgrft as aTOJIWf3ui5TOWS>: * one in 
which the TOW is only positively connected with the §3, ’ 
and so there is neither a wfifteswrft nor a But 

this latter definition also is faulty, as it would apply even to 
a The proper answer to the first objection 

would be that in an etsWllft, although there may be indi- 
vidual things in which theauftwk is ascertained, there is 
no wrtft either of the ejwfk or of the witftft kind, since 
the conclusion itself constitutes the widest possible genera* 
lisation. The name ( Non-exclusive ) is given 
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to this fallacy because the • «f$T being universal nothing is 
cxoluded from it. 

5. Now it may be asked, why are these three fallaoies, ap- 
parently so dissimilar, and the last a quite anomalous case, 
classed under qrarrfiuTT ? A oloser examination of the 
definitions and examples of the three varieties will how* 
ever show that there is 'a common principle underlying 
the division, and that principle is derived from the general 
definition of trsqfirerc itsejf. 

A tre<ri*Rnv or discrepant reason has been defined as 
‘ one which is not uniformly concomitant 

vision 'explained.^' with that is ’ which Unifom * ly elists 

neither with ^TPsC nor with tflvilHie. It 

is neither purely er«rw, nor purely 5gWfr%, nor both com- 
pletely, but half of this and half of that. It is thus 
defective in either or both of the two requisites of a *n*3, 
namely, and T%*$T*nyi%. Now there are four and 

only four ways in which the two properties may be pre- 
dicated of a f!J, namely, both may be present, both may be 
absent, or either may be present when the other is absent. 
Thus we have four cases : (1) presence of both and 

; (2) absence of both of them ; (3) presence of 
’OTqTOW, but absence of ; (4) absence of 

but presence of The first is undoubtedly a 

case of as both the requisites are present, and may 
therefore be left out. In the latter three cases the S3 is 
dbviously defective, and is respectively called 
*romvT and awnFst. 3T3<l^fTf? has been defined as one that 
has neither a nor a IVTqr ; that is, there is no 
on which the fcg co-exists with *TTOT nor a rtgqr from which 
the tg is just as the HTW is. has therefore 

neither of the two -properties *TT?TWW and The 

third case is that of a trngtwr which i£ defined as existing 
both on the 9W and the ; that is, there is 
but no The foqrth is j3ranm*r whioh, as non- 

existing on both fraqr and faqt instances, possesses only 
rnifl, but not qraqnm. Ths three varieties are thus 
nothing bnt the three possible ways in which the 
( defectiveness ) of a may occur. 
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6. One more point remains to be notioed in connection. 

with these, and especially the last two 

IhmutvyrtWeki 1 * and 3WTVT ™’ namely, in what re r 

distinguished . spect they do respectively differ from %v- 

and *n|»Js. The in- 

stances of frnriTor and siwtjkvt given in the text are very 
similar to those given for and and no 

distinction can at first sight be ma'de between the two pairs.. 
A comparison of the illustrations will however show the 
difference. Thus vfgwra: is a siurcoi, while 

vfcjtsfSnjpr: 54*kMr«ndL is a %v«5T«n9. The difference be- 
tween the two lies in the *TTOT which is co-extensive with 
the gfMjn. the latter case, but not so in the first. Similarly 
Sfirfntfvii fiin^ T^fterra or is 

while gfiNt fitfUT sfutfifVTg will be 3IWUHC|, the difference 
being the same, namely, that the P5T in a %USJ50f?i>fss is 
co-extensive with the Iff, but not so in the sreramH . Now 
why should this difference make one a good and the other 
a bad inference ? The reason is obvious. When the CTOT and 
tg coincide with each other, there is no or discre- 

pancy between the two, although we cannot always have a 
or The essence of WUHor and SHtlMROi lies ■ 

not so much in the absence of or SCTWT, but in the 
imperfect generalization, the absence of the ?gRT only indi- 
cating the anfaarTT or defect in the arrfff. 


Sect. liv. 

Contrary reason is that which is pervaded by the negation 
of the thing to be proved, e. g. Sound is sternal because it is- 
created. Creatability is covered by the negation of eternity or 
transitoriness. 

1. or contrary reason is ' that which is less ex- 

tensive than the negation of tnw and ia 

Contrary reason. neTer coexistent with *nw.’ As when we 
say, * Sound is eternal, because it is artifi- 
cial, ’ tee reason, ‘artifioialness’ coincides with flwn wm or 
sifta<e and not with We have the uiift, «iw W 
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iw lit but not w w ot'H'J nr Awwt 
The 13 sans?* being thus QrfiWMHiuiitv, it becomes a tnw 
or fa of that 3T*rrv, and not of its urifatA ffarsr; that is, 
the artificialness of sound is exactly the reason why sound' 
should be non-eternal. Thus the fallacy consists in drawing a 
conclusion just contrary to that which would be justified by 
the reason. This accords well with Gotama's definition 
STVJ’TrU ‘ a A^ng is that which is Cutitrary to-, 

the conclusion desired to be drawn. ' 

2. differs from wrarcor in never existing, 

on the tPRT as the latter does ; while it differs from aWTUTCOt 
in existing on the Aw unlike the latter which does not.. 
The chief distinction between flarfirwK and is that in 
the former the sglA is only imperfect or defootive, while in 
the latter it is actually contrary. There is only a discre- 
pancy in the first ; there is direct opposition in the second. 


Sect. LV. 

The ambiguous or inconclusive reason is that wherein 
there is another reason proving the negation of the thing to be 
proved ; e. g. Sound is eternal, because it is audible like ang 
other sound ; and sound is non-eternal, because it is a creation 
like a jar . 

The differs from the in this, that while in. 

* . . f the latter the very same fcr which ought to 

Counterbalanced prove WRRis given as a reason for 

reason. proving the mw, in Harfitafl- the which 

proves flrornn* is different ( fcarerr ) from, 
that actually given. For example, if we say ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is apprehended by the organ of hearing, ' the 
given, namely does not prove fSfarar j but neither 

does it prove ftararun*. The however is proved by 

another Sffcar, in such an inference as, ‘ Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is artificial, ’ la the fa is incon- 
sistent with srwr in the same inference; in it frincon- 
Bistent with thejmnr in a contrary inference, fvarfibng is. 


l.G. 8. 1,1,47. 
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classed by Vaiieqikaa under UTl^T, of which it is in one 
sense a speoies j but there is a dear distinction between the 
two. In the 3TOT of the inference in question is actual- 

ly disproved by a stronger proof of another kind, such as 
perception ; as for instance, if one says “ Fire is oold be- 
cause it is a substance, ” the is proved to be false by 

our actual perception of the heat cf fire, according to the 
maxim srarifpinaHni qrwft. In qrsrftqijT there is no such wnr 
of the inference by a stronger proof, but only a counter- 
balancing of two inferences, which, being of equal weight, 
are mutually destructive, but neither prevails over the other. 
This peculiarity of was well expressed by the im>re 

significant name sr+.mmtt ( Inconclusive ) which Gotama 
gave it. Gotama,' & definition of STSfORFlT is UTORC l w 

sppfomu: 1 I sm-tot is an argument and its 
is the curiosity (fast r«r) or expectancy (wcjrtt) which is creat- 
ed in the course of the argument, and remains until it is satisfi- 
ed by a certain and well-grounded conclusion. An inference 
which is inconsequential owing to being counterbalanced ( or 
opposed by a contrary inference of equal weight ) does not 
remove this q«F*orRWTT ; and hence a sRiTerera is defined as 
‘ a 8<| which though propounded for the purpose of giving 
a certain conclusion ( ) leaves the expecta- 

tion pf a certain conclusion unfulfilled.’ It is therefore SRRcr 
*nr, that is, as Vuteyayana explains it, 

* always remaining in the stage of a non-concluded argu- 
ment. ’ The word *T?irft»RT also conveys the same sense, but 
rather distantly. The author of Didhiti interprets it as ^ 
( ftalM: ) S*: 

arr trarijpRr-. To understand this 

derivation, it must be observed that when there are two 
mutually destructive inferences containing the two $£s that 
are of each other, the judgment is impeded because 
the two ftxs Rive rise to distinct mines' leading to quite 
contrary conclusions.* It is needless perhaps to point out 
that a is suoh, only so long as it is of equal 

weight with its contrary •( gyUVtidftf qa r fitaqK* 

(fair - ). As soon as the uiftaw becomes stronger by any 
■reason, the former ceases to be a nzrfton, and becomes 


10 . 8 . 1 , 148 . 
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a aTT®T. Thus if there are two arguments, one in harmony 
with the &ruti or any other arnm^r, and the other opposed 
to it, the latter is on account of the greater weight . 
of the former. 


SECT.* LYI. 


Futile reason is of three sorts • having non-existent subject , 
non-existent reason, andn‘m-existent concomitance. Non-existent 
subject is thus-— Skyey lotus is fragrant because it is a lotus like 
a lotus in a lake. Here skyey lotus is the subject, but it does 
not exist at all. A Non-existent reason is this : — Sound 
is a quality because it is ocular. Here Sound is not ocular 
as it is audible. Non-existent concomitance is one which in- 
volves a limitation or condition. Condition is that which 
pervades the thing to be proved, but does not pervade the 
reason. Pervasion of the thing to he proved means not having 
absolute negation co-existent with the thing ; while non-per- 
vasion of reason means having absolute negation co-existing 
with the reason. In * the mountain is smoky because, it has fire, ’ 
contact with wet fuel is the condition. For instance wherever 
there i ; smoke there is contact of wet, fuel. Where there is 
fire, not necessarily is there contact of wet fuel ; e. g. time is 
no contact of wet fuel in an iron ball. Thus wet fuel is the 
condition because it pervades the thing to be proved and does not 
pervade the reason . Fieriness is a futile reason owing to 
ike condition. 


1. The fourth is ‘ inconclusive or unproved 

reason, which Ootama calls sim ilar 

clmS 1 re a asom nCOn ' to >> on amount of its being as doubt- 
ful as the *TTW.' An is one that 

has the fPT called arr%§, and ari%l% is defined by Udaya- 
nacarya as STHTW 'T$TBrfcrar ‘ absence of 

the which consists in the true cognition of the wr&r- 
as a property of the*Sft ’ efr, briefly speaking, afl%% 
is the non-production of Hence has been 


10 , 8 . 1 , 2 , 49 . 
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-defined as any cause, other than a sKiSfrfK (which gives rise 
to sarffan ), which obstructs the knowledge of ’TTRT^f. As 
TOtTCff ( anf?Hiri%OT|nan$?n5TR ) is composed of three elements, 
corresponding to the three terms of the syllogism, namely 
anffr, q^r?rr and TSTUthn or s$?n, the obstruction to the 
knowledge of will be caused by a defect or error in 
the apprehension of any of its three constituents. Thus an 
ar%3[ t?j naturally resolves into” three varieties, formed 
according as the error lies in the knowledge of *r$r, or of or 
of unit. The first is called the second 

and the third anaT f UT fic g. 


First kind of 
Asiddha. 


2. Anmmbhatta only enumerates the three varieties, 
without defining either 3Tt%sf in general or 
its first two varieties. is defined 

as that is, a ‘ 

the subject or place of which is devoid of the distinctive 
character of the supposed «T$r. * Thus in the example, “ A 
sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus, ” the # reasoning 
would be correct if the < T$T sky-lotus were a real thing ; 
but being only an imaginary thing.it is devoid of the essence 
of the supposed <T$T, namely urratafu. Here the <T$T is not 
simply, but or and 

hence the or the essence of 'T^TcTT is which 

never* exists on an ami*?. In this case, being misled by the 
metaphorical application of the word to we 

attribute the qualities of a real lotus to a fictitious thing, the 
existence of which is quite hypothetical or unproved. Here 
the is UU? fturU, because it distinguishes *I*HPTr 

the Vijr in this case, from other lotuses; and as 
itself is a real thing, the falsity of must be due to 

the non-existence of its the according to 

the maxim, when a property predicated of a qualified thing 
( ) cannot reside in the qualified ( ) it is attri- 
buted to the qualification ( WrT «STO 

lywfiMB fff ). In the present instance there is on the T9T the 
non-existence of the that is, An 

ensru or however may be in two ways, either by 
being r.ltogether non-existent, as in the above example, or 
by wanting the character of T^TfTT, that is etc. 

Take, for example, STrtf gW Tl ft n t m l fow rr gfr mwamt . 
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Here the $3 being identical with the fmsv ( gwf$tra ), the 
-argument is mere ‘proving what is already proved. • 

As there is no here, the < T$T is wanting in the 

'essential character of T^wr, and is therefore Hence T • 
D. remarks under the next seotion that according to ancients 
comes under 3msPTT%g, while moderns regard it 
as a separate ftiigraw and not a fallacy. 


3. The second variety HWlfa JJl, non-existence, is so oalled 
because in it the 53 itself is i. e. 

The second kind, non-existent on the <l$T ; as in the example 


given in the text, the does not 

exist on 3T®?. Other examples of are sfr vfflUK 

■'juifT, or 

WT f^n%*Tg, in all of which it will be marked that the 
fg is non-existent on the V$T. It differs from 3TTSPnf*pg in 
this, that in the latter the 3tt9PT is either false or not a proper 
’Uff, while in the former, both $3 and artspr may he real 
things but there is no connection between them, or rather 
the negation of fff, and not the sg, resides in the <r$T. *srs;- 
<Ul%5 has many sub-varieties, such as 3Fg[mrg, umr%5, 
and all of which ultimately resolve 

into the general characteristic that the titg, as it is taken, is 
non-existent on the <r$T. In this raspeot may be 

said to be complementary to Wgfaw, ^THrf^nfT and aqru«T. 
The three varieties of as has been already shown ■ 

turn on the existence or the non-existence of two of the five 
requisites of a «%g, namely and ft<T^r5Tigr% ; .while 

•Hrfjflqfff and unt?T are due to the neglect of the last two 
requisites. is due to the absence of the first and 

the most important requisite, namely q’fjrsnfcr. Not that the 
tg is unreal or non-existent in itself, but that it lacks the 
essential character of namely T$r-HTfrr. The real defi - 
nition of a therefore is < T<ffT?f?TfVg. 


4. eUrnif^rftisSL, nm-existent concomitance or improper 
limitation, ‘is defined b£ Annambhatta as ‘a 
The third kind. mark which has a ( suppressed ) condition 
(3<nfa), thai*4s, which is true conditiqnally 
only. T. K. and the older writers generally define it as 
tg: * a mirk which is devoid of the 
distinguishing attribute that is necessary to make it 
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srnar. When the $g, in the form in which it is given, is 
not known to be invariably accompanied by the TOOT it U 
not *narsm*r, that is, its suro?* is srfog or doubtful. Such 
a $3 is wanting in the proper either by 

excess when it is too generally stated, or by defeot when 
it is unnecessarily restricted by a limitation that might be 
totally false or superfluous. Any way the gg is different 
from what it ought to be, and its *nvqaj|U|f«i is therefore 
questionable. A g* does not exist on the «r$r ; 

while a is not invariably associated with WTOT. 

In one the is vitiated ; in the other the anftr is 

faulty. The stock example is «t$5TT giving UsnawmSRnr* 

' the mountain is fiery because it has golden smoke. ’ Here 
although mere OT is ufgsunar, is not ; for the 

additional epithet makes it a different thing which is not 
invariably associated with fire. In this example the anm- 
U*T is not mere WU hut SBnauwnjRfg or rather 
'gnmwrar, which does not exist on the g»r ; and hence U*T is 

>• 

5. So far there iB not much difference of opinion, but an- 
cients and moderns are as usual divided as 

Difference bet- to the exact scope of this fallacy. In the 
wot ancients and . 

moderns. above example, the epithet tgnaswu is not 

only superfluous, but makes the gg unreal. Suppose how- 
ever we have qg<TT ui|;mg jfraw<T- Here although the 
adjective jfra is superfluous, it does not make the gg actually 
false, and the argument will in spite of it be valid. Hence 
the moderns regard it, not as a case of g?UT*n?r, but only as 
a fault of language, called 3U?U> (tautology). The ancients 
however include the case under because 

being a needless limitation of w, is as misleading as unupr- 
xiqrg, and cannot therefore be the proper suruiJnuMrgsg W. 
The reason why this is regarded as suftmutinsg fallacy by 
the ancients appears to be that the addition of the qualifica- 
tion 3 < T 9 '* conveys by implication that unqualified is 
not UigsurwT, and that it is" the limitation sfigar that 
brings it within the pale of the sun?. «fia<U thus becomes 
which it really is not. 
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6. Now this of strrfft may occur in two ways, either 

when the concomitance is not proved 

isoftwokinds! anCe owin 8 to its non-observation in any other 
• place, or when it is actually proved to be 

false owing to the presence of some or condition. 

Accordingly there are two varieties of (1) 

TOnHrfir. 4 not concomitant with and (2) 

4IIW4WV: ‘concomitant frith mw only conditionally. * The 
instance of the first is STuns?-* t TOT 

^R*-, where the invariable concomitance of and g riSmaar 
is not proved. The cases of qrrarotrvnr and stt^r would 
also apparently come under this class, because there too the 
SOTHr is not proved. The other variety is that of a conditional 
sqTft and is ordinarily known as The familiar 

example of a OTVTOto is <Hr?TT 3%:, where is not 

tjjrancq absolutely, but becomes so only when we add the 
condition mlr ? that is, fire in general is not 

invariably accompanied by smoke, but fire in contact with wet 
fuel as. Hence the in this case, namely VTgf, is made *nw- 
sq-rw only when we add to it the limitation 
The is too widely stated and requires to be restricted 
to make the true. In one sense this case is the 

converse of qrr In that case the fallacy consisted in 
the addition of an unnecessary restriction, while in this, it con- 
sists in the omission of a necessary one. In both cases* how- 
ever, the is equally false, and hence the general 

definition of a emcqrVTRns applies to both. 


, 7. After having comprehended what sqrru^lft< really 
is, the student will be in a position to 
Annambhatt a' 8 understand and correctly estimate An - 

definition . nambhatta's statement that a *rmiw is 

*qTcqr?vmF5. There is a difference of opinion as to the true 
meaning of this statement. S. C. takes it as a definition of 
but it will bo seen from what has been said 
above that wrvnw can properly be a definition of only one 
kind of and does not at all apply to instances 

like On the otter ha # nd NUaJcaritha seems to 

take the statement not as a definition, but as a reply to 
those who class as a separate ^cvnrror. The inter- 

pretation of Nilakaytha would undoubtedjy be preferable* 
40 
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as it saves the author from a palpable error ; but there is 
against it the unequivocal statement of T. D. 

ffit. We have no ohoice therefore but 
to agree with 8. C. in taking the sentence as a definition. « 
There are only two suppositions on whioh Annambhatta '# 
definition oan be reoonoiled with the general doctrine of 
emuiterfog. Either he included instances like mww- 
ljuni. and gr*g: grftrc: trrvrg under- thvrfite itself, or he 
relegated them to some ofoer head of kcgiurcr. Both sup- 
positions are plausible and may be partly true. In the in- 
ference, for example, gnsr grfBru» : we can oonceive of 

an such as trft, or ukwffiutfra) trfit, so that 

ether and other eternal things may not be grHifc simply be- 
cause they exist. Thus the k<j will be thvrfrp. Simi- 
larly we might regard as an instance of 

<%g[, since, there being no such thing bb OTsaTOUljrjT in the 
world, the $3 is non-existent on the V$T. In this manner 
we can perhaps justify Annambhatta' s definition ; but the 
fact that it is inconsistent with the express views # of other 
eminent authorities such as Gahgesa, Raghunatha/ and Vii- 
mnutha is undeniable. On the other hand there is a 
distinot school of writers who exclude even the 
proper from the class of aifrg $3, and put it under uwfr- 
^TT; and their reasoning is very plausible. 3 gnu, they say, 
vitiates suttk, which in its turn destroys wwtf. UNlft is 
therefore not a direct oause of aTgfafShrfitaPU. OTrft pro- 
duces srf^m of urrfW, and that svi'M-ert obstructs the aiff- 
fitfit. gglfr therefore being aiwrorfrgf is not itself a kg$lg, 
the real gig in all the £f<nfira» kgs being the sufitanr which 
springs from CTTfu. Hence trrnnte is in fact only a spe- 
cies of The difference between this view and 

the generally accepted opinion is that the former includes 
the^lgrfto under wu fruit because there is the uftuw, 
while the latter inoludes it under 8UT«T?«nrf%g[ beoause there 
is the atftfr of surfit. 

* 

8. A. question here arises as to what distinction oan be 
made between sqft-^rt and agl%T% of an&. 
wished from Vya- The distinction is important, because it is 
bhienra. that on which the difference between a sot- . 

and a trotitst twftsn t depends- 
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.Apparently the two are identical, because both of them 
^denote the break of the invariable concomitance of ^TTW and 
The distinction is rather nicely drawn, but it is real. 
It is that an^lT is positive while snoiarTiifftGf is negative*. 
*rfonr is the cause whioh actually disturbs the invariable 
concomitance ; is only the absenoe of that concomitance. 

is the certainty that thd anfft is false, is the 

uncertainty that it is real. sri^TT is therefore stronger 
and more palpable, while ocours more frequently in 
practice and is not easily detected. Instances often oocur in 
which we strongly suspect that the generalization is imper- 
fect. but we cannot positively say why it is so. The example 
StfSw is of this kind, for we oan neither say that 

tpfihws and are associated, nor that they are not. To 

take a common instance, both gravity and elasticity being 
common properties of all matter are found invariably 
associated with each other; and yet we cannot say that 
one is snwr of the other. The concluding remark of N. B. 
where this distinction is expressed in a peculiarly technical 
language, though somewhat obscure, amounts to the same 
thing. T. D.’s dictum that in WTOTTor there is eturfilr- 
WTOWTW, e. arT^rrc, while in snwjrerfog there is 
amwwrv, is really the same distinction expressed in a slight- 
ly different way. In fflVHfd we are assured of the non- 
existence of wrftwT*nTTV, t. e. of the actual existence of 
arfwwre, while in we are certain only of the non-exist- 
ence of wrfit, but cannot positively say whether there is an 
actually urfaqfar wm'ft. 

9. has been defined as ffnrfiflF, but the mean- 

ing of the latter phrase cannot be under- 
upsdht. stood unless we know what an ggffa is. 

is a ^5 that is true conditionally ; 
but what is a condition ? Etymologically the word OTrft is 
interpreted by Udayanacarya as 3V gdlwSV* fhcr- 

mrfil It is a thing which imparts its own 

property to another object placed in its* vicinity, as a red 
flower which makes the Orystal placed over it look like a 
ruby by imparting to it its ow'tf redness, not really but seem- 
ingly. The flower is therefore the OTrft Similarly the all- 
pervading Alcala appears to have dimensions and form when 
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oiroumsoribed in a jar, beoatise the of its mmi the 

V& is for the time being imparted to it. smii is therefore ■> 
the condition or the surrounding circumstances, individually 
and oollectively, which give a thing its distinctive cha- 
racter for the time being, and make it look as it appears 
to us. Although therefore a thing may generally belong 
to a class, its specific character by which we usually 
distinguish the thing from other species or individuals of 
the same class is given to it by its armii. Thus though 
smoke may be generally said to be produced from fire, the 
specific and immediate cause of jts production is the pre- 
sence of wet fuel, for it is wet fuel that, when ignited, in- 
variably gives out smoke. There is therefore an invariable 
concomitance (wi lYg) between wei fuel and smoke, for the smoke, 
being the immediate effect of wet fuel, cannot exist without 
its cause, the wet fuel. In other words is WsNrsreWNMW 
and is the smmp of qjr. It is not however a 

general rule that wet fuel exists wherever there is fire, for 
fire may exist on dry fuel or without any fuel at all, as in a 
red-hot iron ball. Therefore is not the 

of mi. Thus which is the STTre of tjvr, that 

is, the invariable condition on which the production of smoke 
depends, may be described as niff that 

is, it is more extensive than mr and less extensive than m%. 
It is intermediate between the two, and is in fact the differ- 
ence by which the range of is smaller than the range of 
m§(. If we take the figure on p. 283 it will correspond to the 
gnomon EKG, which added to the smaller square of smoke 
makes the larger one representing fire. When therefore we 
reason <Hrt 1 WR *i : . this invariably checks us. For 
if this syllogism is valid, being the must be the 

srmm of the Iff mi. But is already shown to 

be the am* of ipr ; a fortiori must be 

the ai w t of mi. It is however shown to be the mmTTO 
of The same thing thus becomes both smum and 
msmw of mi, which is absurd. f Hence the inference 
q w m q cannot be valid, that is, the Iff mi is not a ttiff 
but a 

*■ 

We can deduce the same conclusion by direct reasoning. 
wSvmretfw is the smro o: and mi is the smrnr of the 
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ypjl*r. A fortiori Tift is always the wm*' of 'J*T, and can never 
be a proper gg for inferring the ga, since a $3 must be 
always the snwr of its mwr. A syllogism, therefore, having y*T 
for its TP3T and T% for its fcg or PITT, is rendered invalid on 
aoconnt of the presence of th.e TTTfr, i. e. snKvm-FTTT, which 
being TflanTT and TgrscTTT may be expressed by the general 
formula, g rera n TTa fr pttttstttp:. This is in fact the de- 
finition of grift given by Annambhatta, a definition which 
he has borrowed from Udayanucarya. In a valid syllo- 
gism, such as <Hntr nfipnf WT there is no such 3VTW 
because there Tift and tst being mw and wttt respectively 
enSwwtW iT is not ma^TIT^ and PTTTT 5 TTVTr. The defini- 
tions of HTVijcTTCTfT and HPlHl 5 TlTT f T given in the text are 
easily understood. The first is the quality of never being 
the Jntrnt of any absolute negation co-existing with the^TTW, 
or more shortly, the property of never being absent where 
the PTW is present. The second of course is just the opposite 
of this. • „ 

10. T. D. notices four kinds of grnt ; — ( 1 ) that which co- 
vers the mw absolutely , that is, universal- 
UpSdhi kmdS ° f ly; (2) that which covers it only in that 
form in whioh it exists on the 'T5ff ; (3) that 
which covers it only when it is associated with HITT ; and 
lastly (4) that which exists in the TIOT independently. Tlft- 
gq iUfr ftn is an instance of the first kind, because it co-exists 
with smoke everywhere. An instance of the second kind is 
gqgTTTTrT (manifested colour) in the inference Tig: TiTp: 
TWWT^ifwrang, because T aiiHm foTTar co-exists with srar- 
$TfT only when it is accompanied by 3 ^wptttt. But this 
'MKuww is not a necessary condition fornangfr of all kinds 
■ . since it does not exist in *mwwarp. gT|flPlTVT is necessary 
* fpr only that kind of warp which is possible in the case of a 
thing like air, that is, the warjr of external objects. Hence 
gyp PIT vr is an grim for Ti f&m q <vpi T only, that is, uvrp?T 
as limited by a property ( wfffcnjT ) rosiding in the TP, viz. 
Tig. 

The third is still more complex. In the instance 
fRnft .9I*TPIT, titit is the gTrtt because the amt 
is true of ttt things only, and requires 
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to be limited by the qualification Bfft. *uew is a 

necessary condition for a thing being only when 

the thing is a product, sinoe gpwnr though not a urwj is 
both 3TJTO and eiftar. wur* is therefore the of the 

eifiwirtr of products, not of ndn-products, that is, it is siwpgr- 
TW. But in the above instance wot being 
the tmnr, and the wnsr, vtiot is 

NilaharUha here reads smmnet WOTHf, thus making 

UIMUTW instead of \sftr the <r$T of the syllogism and adds the 
remark wr wot h wvv fi m wro *i i e * i w «ng<OT- 

qQfWifiorH. But this appears to be wrong, for the syllogism, 
as put by N'tlakantha, will be an instanoe of where 

does not exist on the 7?T, and not of WTOTfus? or anwpuT- 
ftpg. The appended comment is also incorrect, because the 
svrft here is Wi viOTfisHiq i vtisOTS not because wot is not 
a but because the itself cannot be a 'RTUTT. 

Another instanoe of this kind of T'nf'J is *rfo£t nrararo 
TO, ffirur?HOTnr, firamro^ ‘ the unborn son pf the woman 
named Mitra is dark-coloured, because he is a son of AfitrQ 
like his elder brothers. Here g T reOTOT is an because 
the dark colour is found only in those sons of Mitra who 
were born when their mother had eaten only vegetables and 
not ghee. Other sons of Mitra born after eating ghee are 
not dark-coloured, while eating of vegetables is not known' 
to produce dark colour anywhere except in Mitra ’s sons. 

The fourth kind of is OTTOTt ftOTft gitOTrg, where 
**IOT is because only those knowable things that are- 
OTTO (and not OTWTTOT ) are destructible. But again OT<W 
is a condition for sifkrOT only when the thing is a product ; 
that is, it is the of WOTmftdtflMcOT, where JRW 
being neither the wm nor a<T$rvn$ is an Hence 

in this case the TOflfa is gqHflgytfieftgqr. 1 


1 For a fuller explanation of the doetritie of roft see B. P. 187-8 
■ad 8. 11, loc . , cit. Oslo. ed. pp. 183-8. See also Appendix to thin 
.edition. ... 
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A reason is false where the negation of the thing to be 
proved is established by another proof , e. g. fire is cold as it 
is substance. Here coldness is the thing to be proved , and 
its negation is hotness vfhich is cognized by touch-perception 
Hence the reason is futile. 

1. The speoial characteristic of srtf^T has been already ex- 
plained in distinguishing it from *T3n’fbr$T. ’ 
Abswd or Contra • Annambhatta defines it as ‘ a designed 
to prove a OTCT, the negation of which is 
ascertained by another and presumably a more authoritative 
proof;' for if the other proof is not stronger, it will not 
prevail and the first $5 will not be STTOT or contradicted. 
Anmmbkatta's definition of is in conformity with 

the opinion of the ancient school that the knowledge of the 
obtained by the other proof must be a certain and 
right knowledge ( JWrfW. ) Raghunatha Siromani and other 
moderns, however, think that it need not be JTOTfrPF. Ganglia '» 
definition MffirtWWiqfreWffW of which Annum - 

bhatta's definition is only s paraphrase, is simple and toler- 
ably correct ; but it requires one important qualification, 
viz. 3Mei^£<al, in order to prevent it from applying in the 
case of an w. Thus when we say epffaifrinrcd 

the same *Tijr will have the OTOT *. e. wmn in one 
part ( ), and in another part(*Wie«¥^); 

and yet the inference will not be srfuw. It is therefore de- 
clared that in CTtuN the ascertainment of ctotw* must be 
with respect to the whole and not a part of it only. 
The oomplete definition therefore is 1<H Pis T»WT%sraTW 1 Mif - 
The varieties of this «TI% are enumerated, according 
as the thing apprehended by the other proof is W. or *TTW- 
gfiWtfJlr, or $3, and according as the other -proof is Wtg 
a|IM, 3V*TW, orswr. 1 


1 See Note under See. Wp. 907 Supra. 

9 BUmlelrya .- NyOyo-Apfa Sod ed. p. 5p4. 
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2. It may be remarked by the by that there exists much 

confusion as to the correct reading of 
Correct reading, among different copies and 

commentators, probably owing to the 
doubt whether there can be a +m$tW<T$T of but there 

ought to be no reasonable doubt on the point after what 
has been already said as to the perception of qualities . 1 

3. The fire “ fallacious reasons ” having been explained, 

we may now take a brief survey of all of 
of 'the 1 fallacies™ them together, in order to understand, if 

possible, what general principle underlies 
the classification given in the text and with what limita. 
tions it is to be accepted. In the first place, even a cursory 
glance will show that the five ‘^flsmiTO's do not exhaust all 
the kinds of fallacies that are liable to be committed in the 
course of reasoning. They are professedly Crura’s only, 
that is, fallacies of the £3 or middle term of the syllogism. 
But our daily experience shows that the other terms, the 
major and the minor , are equally capable of hiding fallacies 
of their own, even though the middle be faultless. The two 
Illicit Processes of major and minor in English logic are 
distinctly fallacies of this latter kind. Again there are other 
fallacies which are as it were extra-logical, and which can- 
not be said to belong to particular terms, either because a 
premise is false in fact though correct in form as in a 
Petitio Principii, or because the argument is totally irrele- 
vant, as in an Jgnoratio Elenchi. What place is provided 
for these in Sanskrit logic ? Or is it that they were not re- 
garded as fallacies in India ? The latter case is certainly 
not possible, for an argument onoe invalid is invalid wher- 
ever you go. So that either these fallacies must be includ- 
ed in some one or other of the five olasses of tarrarcr men* 
tioned above, or there must be a separate group or 
groups of fallacies not alluded to by Anmmbhatta. A 
perusal of the standard works on NyZya shows that both 
surmises are partially true. Like the some writers 

treat of other kinds of snTOTtf also,<iuch as a TOTurcr and a 
TCTOrercr. which are as much fallacies as the tarmrs and 
many of whiob hare their exact equivalents in English 

8 Bee Note t uadei Bee. 48 p. IBS Supra. 
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,logic. And that is just as it should be, for if the ta is 
liable to be mis-conceived and mis-stated, so are the TO, 
the OTW and the 5OTOT. Many of these OTHWs and especially 
those of SSTTOT are enumerated in old works. 1 Again Ootama 
mentions numerous fallacies of argument under the.two heads 
of OTlft and ftaswro, of which *the IrTOiros form only a sub- 
division. Apart from these there are found in practice many 
complex cases of had reasoning such as 3CTOTTOT 

and ’roe?. Strictly speaking therefore the so-called fcrTOmrs 
mentioned in Nyaya manuals form only a part of the possi- 
ble fallacies. 

4. , A little consideration however will show that all the 
varieties of arrow can be reduced to a 

All fallacies re - gnmmr. A fallacy, in whatever part of 
bhasas. the syllogism it may lie, can by stating 

the syllogism in a logical form be reduced 
to some improper use of the middle term in one or both the 
premises. % The middle term, being the link which connects 
the subject and the predicate of the conclusion, determines 
in fact the character of the whole syllogism ; and so if the 
latter is invalid the invalidity must in ODe way or another 
arise from some defect in the connecting link. Not that 
other parts of the syllogism may not be faulty, but the 
faults can, by re-stating the syllogism in a suitable fyrm. 
he transferred to the middle term. This is rendered muoh 
easier in the Sanskrit syllogism than in the English, owing 
to the peouliar form of the former. The chief thing re- 
quired for a valid in Sanskrit is a oorrect ; 

and a TOOT^r, which is composed of three constituent ele- 
ments, TOOT, q$rai$w and amir, is correct only when its three 
components are faultless. Hence all the faults of a syllo- 
gism must belong to some one of these three things. When 
tiie fault lies in the to*^ot or ta^i it is of course a fcffTORr 
proper. The fault lies in TOOT only when the TO or minor 
term is a totally unreal thing, such as OTTOTTffaf, or when it • 
is a thing on which theta does not reside. Either way the 
ta or middle term cannot be predicated of the minor, and the 

two oases fall under e mwi Rni and* respectively. 

* 


1 See for instances of those gibj. lad a W «*. eeq. 
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A third case occurs in English logic, namely that of Illicit* 
Process of minor in which the term is undistributed in the • 
premise, though distributed in the conclusion. But tfris 
case is not possible in the Sanskrit syllogism, because there, 
as has been already pointed out,’ the or minor term is 
always universal. The minor premise, i. e. the $3*149, be- 
ing always in the universal affirmative, the minor term is 
never undistributed in the premise. Lastly when the fault 
lies in the anfW, it can always be traced to a or a- 

5. Leaving aside all material or non-Logical fallacies 
which are ultimately reducible to some 
pean Logic Euro ' fault in the anrg, the strictly Logical or 
formal fallacies recognized by European, 
logicians fall under four heads, 1 . Undistributed middle, 2. 
the two Illicit Processes ( of major and minor ), 3. Negative 
premises for affirmative conclusion and vice versa, and 4. 
four or more terms . 1 2 Now the first of these expressly per- 
tains to the middle term, while the Illicit Processes have 
been shown to be impossible in Sanskrit. The Illicit major 
is impossible, because if the major term is to be distributed 
in the conclusion, the conclusion must be negative ; but a 
negative conclusion is inadmissible in Nyaya logic. An 
Illicit minor would require an undistributed minor term in 
the premise which is also impossible in Sanskrit. The 
other two kinds are resolvable into Ambiguous Middle. All' 
the semi-logical fallacies also come under Ambiguous Middle. 
So all possible fallacies are reduced to three classes, non- 
logical fallacies coming under eU(fi)£lT, the Undistributed 
Middle and the Ambiguous Middle. Of these the Undistri- 
buted Middlt is not possible in Sanskrit, as the anfifaw 
which corresponds to the major premise is always in the 
form of a universal proposition, and must have a universal' 
middle for its subjeot But more , of this later. The Ambigu- 
ous Middle is nothing more than an or % 3 . 

Thus we see that all fallacies jare ultimately reducible to - 
some defeot in the $3 or. middle term. The same can be 

1 8m Note on p. 874, Supra. 

8 Whntoly : Elenmitt of Logic, fik. Ill, * 8. 
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shown to h(J!d good in tht English syllogism if all the 
moods are reduced to the -only valid and proper mood,. 
Barbara. 

6. Now letus consider the fallacies mentioned in the older- 
. works <5n Nyaya, whioh do not apparently 

ed in old works?*' belong to the tgr. The twenty-four Wlfite 
mentioned by Ootama 1 are nothing more- 
than arguments based on false analogy or false distinction, 
and can be easily reduced to Of the twenty-two 

AustURs or points where an adversary can be caught or 
defeated, some like 5*rai> and are merely 

tricks usually resorted toby a disputant in order to confound 
his rival, and which his rival is therefore taught to expose 
at once. Others like srfitsrnrnJ, 3R3WT»T, smfifa T and <nf- 
are only possible in long-continued controversies, 
and have nothing to do with the syllogism. They are dia- 
leptical lapses rather than fallacies of a particular argu- 
ment.'and belong therefore to the provlnoe of Rhetoric, not 
Logic. Only seven of these twenty-two 'catching points' vis. 
Jrfatfisift, yffl yr ftfr r, ufiiymwmr, ifarar, ew- 

%grwr and twnrRT, can have any pretensions to be called 
logical fallacies. Of these the first four and the last but one 
are manifestly oases where the disputant is inconsistent with 
himself, and his conclusion does not therefore follow from 
his premises, kaTOT oocurs where he employs one in 
and another in the suifg. All these are cases of 
ar&wftff fa. The fallacies proper are therefore inoluded in., 
the last fwywgw, named frurwr. Similarly it can be shown, 
that there can be no or evraupfra or tewiura apart 

from the fcarraw. or a misleading miner falls under. 

sumufo g . sunranrm or false generalization is nothing but a 
sriWfa or srnft, and is inoluded in siHlftiv or 

iwora, RimsKi also falls under the same, as it 
is not a ffv in itself, but acts by vitiating the snft. If we say 
ftsr *z*g, the example ii a nwirro,. 

because neither iw nqr urug exists on *<r. Again, if we say 
ifcnx* ptfr the ranger is a 

tVisfliaie because being doubtful in the man pass- 


10.AV.U ; aadT. D.«i 64. 
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ing in the street, the ggrer is not ftPfcrffsnamq. All such 
•cases of false or doubtful instances give rise to 
■and go under 3i^S»Ti**WS or 3TT^5[. There are some miscellane- 
ous fallacies such as sr wrc nfrfo etc. which are 

under different names. L,astly the complex fallacies 
known as srwftw r raw , SW^TT, and wai*> are only series of 
two or more invalid syllogisms. In tl|is way the fiveimHWs 
named in the test can be shown to include all the possible 
cases of fallacious arguments. 

i 

7. The narrowing down of the circle of fallacies to the 
single bead of fcjJ^PT has the great advan- 
thJfive?foZ r M- f tage of facilitating their detection. In the 
fication. English syllogism you have firstto examine 

all the three terms separately, then the 
form of each premise, and then the material truth of 
the major premise. In Sanskrit you ha* e only to look to a 
single term, namely the $3, and see whether it possesses all 
the five requisites of a good %<J. If it lacks any one of them 
. you can at once pronounce that the argument is 1 invalid. 
Then find out which requisite is wanting. If is 

absent, the fallacy is either 3ir«HTI%5 or If 

is wanting, it is awiURST or If 

Is not found, it is ttWKsuftw&tq? or In 

■ fin the'snffr is just the opposite of that assumed, and 
hence you will find both and not only 

absent, but aotually reversed, that is, you will find 
fTOgeMliifl and The last two fcfspmrs are only 

.. special cases of false or imperfect generalization. Of these 
varieties the two that are most insidious and occur most fre- 
quently in practice are tMMKOl and and as these are 

caused by inoorrect generalization, you have only to state the 
in the form already provided wsni or un aw— aw w* 

and then see whether the snft as stated is warranted by ex- 
perience. If it is not, it is sqfNRtl and the syllogism is in- 
valid. In the Aristotelian syllogism the multiplication of 
figures and moods only breeds contusion and makes the de- 
tection of fallacies often difficult. The NaiySyikan, profiting 
• by the vast resources of the Sanskrit language, have con- 
siderably minimised this difficulty byproviding a single form 
ef syllogism which is both the simplest and the most else- 
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tie at the same time. It is capable of conveying even the 
most complex.ideas in tbe fewest words possible. For ex- 
ample nothing is more difficult in English than to c inert a. 
proposition, that is, to change an affirmative into negative 
‘and vice versa ; and yet in Sanskrit you can do this- 
at once by simply adding wnv to the word. This has 
enabled the Naiyayikas to cfispense with all negative moods 
and thus reduce the syllogism to the single form Barbara. '' 
They have thereby avoided all fallacies arising from non- 
distribution of terms. In this way they have narrowed the 
circle of formal fallacies to the single oase of ' ambiguous * 
middle, ' and reduced all ma'erial fallacies to a ariferffa or 


8. It is a useful exercise to convert the Aristotelian and 
the Sanskrit syllogisms into each other. 
>»v. “o‘ «■ «har»ct,r.V 

telian syllogisms. tics, and allowance must be made for 
them lefore an English syllogism is con- 
verted ipto Sanskrit or vice versa. The principal rule of 
conversion is, “ Always reduce an English syllogism to the 
form Barbara before converting it into Sanskrit, and 
conversely when a Sanskrit RTW is to be put into an English 
garb, make such modifications as are necessary to put it in 
the most natural form sanctioned by the rules of English 
logic. ” In a valid argument the rule may be sometimes 
Ignored without much inconvenience, but when the argu- 
ment is fallacious, its neglect is likely to mislead the stu-“ 
dent by making the detection of fallacies difficult.' The most 
, striking difference between English and Sanskrit logic 
is the absence in the latter of any distinction correspond- 
ing to the formal and material fallacies, or as Aristotle 
termed them, fallacies in dictione (in form) and those extra 
dictionem (outside form). The reason of this has been already 
explained. The form of the Sanskrit syllogism is so strict and 
circumscribed that an argument put into it is at once reduced 
to a mere mathematical hquation. TBe chance of any fallacy 
lurking in words is therefore reduced'to a minimum Wha- 
tely divides the formal fallacies ( into two groups, one of 


1 Vide Note p. 274, Supra. 
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purely logical, comprising the two Illicit processes and the 
Undistributed, middli, and the other of Ambiguous middle , 
■called semi-logical. We have seen that fallacies of the first 
group are totally absent in 8anskrit since they are strictly 
.formal. The semi-fcrmcU or semHogioal fallacy of ambiguous 9 
middle is found, exaotly because it is partly material ; and 
even that, when stated in Sanskrit, assumes the character 
•of a material fallacy, namely w'mfWfa. The ambiguity of 
•the middle term becomes the TOltfr in Sanskrit, and when 
once thatTOrft is ascertained, we immediately know that the 
suTO is which is a material fallacy. Not that no. 

formal fallacies are possible in Sanskrit There are some of 
them of the kind known in English as the fallaoy of four terms 
•or paronymous terms; but when analysed they are reduced io 
•either WWTftig or 

9. Now we shall illustrate our remarks by a few examples 1 - 
I. Take, an Illicit Process of Major ' 
Examples of'Eng- Whatever is universally believed is true ; 

* a * l °0' Hms - Go d> 8 existence is notuniversallybelieved ; 

.’. It is not true. 

Or stated more simply ; — 

All universally-believed things are true ; 

God’s existence is not a universally-believed thing; 
God’s existence is not true. 

This is an invalid mood ( A E E ) of the first figure and 
the major term ’true’ is distributed in the conclusion but un- 
distributed in the premise. As we must have all affirmative 
propositions in Sanskrit, obvert the minor premise and the 
conclusion in the above ; so we have : — 

All universally believed thingB are true ; 

God’s existence is a not-universally-believed thing 

.’. God’s existence is a not-true ( untrue ) thing. 

< » 

Translated into Sanskrit this will run 

I • C“ 

or j fa fafttw ru um I 
TO TO TOVfautmrf TO TOrejfTO TOT TOT$T I 
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Here it will be seen that the writ is not proper because 
•tthe two terms in It do not correspond to $3 and OTW. But 
the general proposition is true ; henoe its correct 
will be uu mnmm i M mx xfaftgftawnror- » thatis, 
UH T ma r whioh is the xmar in the syllogism here is ffaftpfr* 
amnnuanqr i. e. x n sraam u. Thus the $7 in this syllogism 
is the «nro of UTW and not ■Hiviarr'U, as it always is in 
a valid syllogism ; hence jt is or J Or 

after translating the syllogism into Sanskrit, we may supply 
a suTlft of our own that will suit it, namely usr utr y^RjnA- 
uwt ur%*snt. Here if we had any 
P ft g T g g re T where the ij (awfrftirtfgfw) co-existed for oertain 
with ( the *nwT*»r* (umorfu), the fallacy would have been 
WMTCW. Now the STfifte of this latter surf* is uw uu smrur- 
?i JW U&rftfrfRTPXU, which when retranslated into English 
beoomes : “ All true things are universally believed ” ; but 
this is not the true converse of the major premise already 
given, and hence it is false. Thus an Illicit process of major 
in English becomes «d(wjfSlRlr*[ in Sanskrit ; while a e«n®g- 
<ST%3, when converted into English will be either an 
Illicit major or a material fallacy, named by Whately the 
Fallacy of undue assumption. 

II. Take now an example of an “ ambiguous middle. 

All angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles 

A B C is an angle of a triangle ; 

.‘.ABC is equal to two right angles. 

.This is called a Fallacy of Division and Composition, be- 
cause the middle term, ‘ angles of a triangle ’ is taken collec- 
tively in the major and distributively in the minor premise. 

In Sanskrit it will be * — 

art sNft fi tt m frare iiTi 1 
fH i w f fowg rc idUB, 1 

^ h f3r%Tvrfoflf: ^turret fifc ws t mwg f; 1 1 

This is and the fallacy, at once appears by ex- 

pressing the wnfa oorrectly us 

The real trrsusTTwr is is not °«tor simply but 
whioh does not exist on the qg ; henoe the is is 
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Or you can say that the real tjj is 
which is not ^msgsTpars and then' the fallaoy wilf 
be 3Wran®T. 

III. Take another example of an “ ambiguous middle, * 
called Fallacia accidentis or Fallaciaa diclo secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter : — 

What is bought in the market is eaten * 

Haw meat is bought in the market ; 

Haw meat is eaten. 

Which converted into Sanskrit becomes =- 
asst? *$rtifrw i 

Here the is wrqnu^ and the s*Tfa is incorrect because 
there is an implied condition stjflotdiT*?* wa. In the orig- 
inal, the middle term, ‘a thing bought in the market ’-implies 
in the major premise “ as to its substance only, ” in the 
minor “as to its condition and circumstances/’ It is therefore 
ambiguous. 

IV. Take this argument in a circle: — 

Every rule has exceptions ; 

This is a rule ; 

.'. This rule ( viz. that every rule has exceptions ) 
has exceptions. 

.'. Some rules have no exceptions. 

In Sanskrit it will be*' — 

* warmth ^na^atia taw i 

** ** row* a* a* 5 ut**th?**; r 

This is aiuma bfecause there is no fag?l?erfa on which 
both *ni* and aiua are known to be absent. 

* c” 

•V. Take anoiher case of an Ambiguous middle. 

Water is liquid ; f 

Ice is water ; 
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Ioe is liquid.' 

This is equal to 

ffR sra*v*j; i 

qqsicftd wt ^ftrirgsTft i 

This is also WUI^ur, for we know that 3T5flVr^ resides on 
the $<$rQ[ where there is no 

VI. Take this syllogism in the third figure •' — 

All books are liable to err ; 

All books are human productions ; 

.'. All human productions are liable to err. 

Here the conclusion is right but it does not follow from 
the premises, the only legitimate conclusion from them 
being ‘ Somt i human productions etc.,’ when it will be Darapti 
in the Third Figure. The fallacy is Illicit Minor. Translated 
into Sanskrit, the above syllogism will be — 

m«H»fri* T i5i i 

S*fraf*fTfi: I 

ira *ra srateaf fra fra snn?rsf*»* i 

This is clearly 

VII. Lastly take this stock instance of Undistributed 
Middle : — 

- All is not gold that glitters ; 

Glass glitterB j 
.'. Glass is not gold. 

= Some things that glitter are not gold ; 

Glass is a thing that glitters '• 

Glass is not gold. 

= erraf tjsufa, i 
ftsnraf*i?r i 

*ra «ra fra fra'tjquf^iww! uvjr Jlti - 1 

Here the anfff is sqT^n^T, because there is no l5?9£CI*fT0D 
which fnn%ra is absent, and hence the fallacy is wtiitui. 

42 • 
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10. To oonvert a Sanskrit syllogism into English is much 
easier because there you hare the argu- 
krffsyiioglm. 8aM ' menit alread y P ut into a eyllogistio form, 
I. Thus take for example i— 
gnftin i 

ut ut firsr i 

This is ’gftrf'N? with as and will become 

in English ' 

Animal-killing is Binful ; 

A sacrifice is killing of an animal ; 

.*. A sacrifice is sinful. 

Here if you insert ' all ’ before the subject in the mijor 
premise, it becomes false, and the fallacy is that of undue 
assumption ; or the word * killing ’ may be said to be used 
in two different senses in the major and minor .premises, 
when it is ‘ambiguous middle ’ or ‘the fallacy of four terms. ’ 
If you do not insert ‘ all ’ in the major premise, then it is a 
fallacy of Undistiibuted middle. 

II. Or take an 3TB TUirar- : - 
muiiftiwia; i 

Which in English is equal to : — 

All living things have motion ; 

Our body is a living thing ; 

.’. Our body has motion. 

Here the major term is not distributed in the premise 
and hence the fallaoy is an Illicit prcceta of major. The 
illustrations given in this as well as in the last preceding 
note will show that no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to the correspondence of any frgimg with any particular 
English fallaoy or vice versa. It is the mode of conversion 
that determines them, apcl easels* often' ooour in which the 
same when converted differently gives different 

fallacies. 
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Sect. LVIII. 

t Comparison is the immediate Cause of Analogy . Analogy is 
the knowledge of the connection of a name with the object 
denoted by it. The knowledge of similarity is its proximate 
Cause. The recollection of an authoritative direction is the 
intermediate operation. 

1. The third kind of proof is Comparison which is ' the 
immediate oause of the apprehension (arg- 
parison! >V and C ° m ' ^ ) known ns Analogy.’ Analogy is de- 
fined as 'the knowledge of the relation ex* 

isting between a name (tfsn’-nqqq^) and the thing denoted 
by it WWHmmmviwO. The immediate cause of this is the 
knowledge of the similarity of >iw with «ft, which is there- 
fore called 3WH. The prooess of acquiring this CTftft may 
be described thus : A man who has never seen a gayal, nor 
knows what it is like, iB told by some forester ( who being 
daily familiar with gayals is amt ' worthy to be believed ’) 
that a gayal ( Bos Oaveas ) is like a cow. He then goes to a 
forest and there sees a strange animal unknown to him before. 
He then perceives in that animal some resemblance to the 
cow which of course he knows full well. The perception 
of this similarity with the cow reminds him of the former 
direction ( atfn^wiw ) of the forester that a gayal is like 
a cow. Then, combining this reminiscence with his actual 
perceptive knowledge of similarity between the cow and 
the new animal, he at last concludes that the animal which 
he sees before him as a gayal. This last cognition namely 
4 * This is a gayal ” is the for it is a knowledge of 

the denotative relation of the word gayal with the object 
perceived. “ This is a gayal ( aw *m ; ) ” means “ This 
object bears the name, or is denoted by the name gayal 
(apMsuqq'lluj: ). •" that is, there exists between this 
object and the word gayal the relation of denotation ( qrer- , 
)• This relation is the and the know- 

ledge of it is . Two previous cognitions are required 
to produce this CTftfir, namely, the. verbal knowledge of 
the forester's directicn ( ) and the actual 
perception of the resemblance to the cow that was existing 
in the animal gayal. 
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2. Both these previous cognitions are indispensable to a. 

valid analogy ; but the question still re* 
~J he I/ 0 rf' mat iti mains whioh of these is the of 

and which is that is, which is 

more immediate, and which is only accessory. The ancient 
and the modern schools of Naiyaytkas are diametrically op- 
posed on this point : the former, i. e. the ancients, regard 
as the and q i ffW qr w as while 

the moderns prefer just the opposite view. The recolleo* 
tion of the is of course the stmnv according 

to both. Annambhatla here evidently accepts the view of 
the moderns, for he expressly says that the *. «. 

the ueufig- Miq ig y m a Tgr, is the q*cr of He does 

not however seem to follow the moderns in taking the exaot 
form of the to be and not anf or 

the difference between the t*o being that 
the second cognition would inform him that the particular 
object alone is denoted by gayal, while the first conveys that 
the whole class of which that object is an individual is 
denoted by the name gayal. Vismnatha, who is a modern 
in toto, says *T fmi I ^TT%ngT- 

uTimraHTfr. 1 Although the setoj of is declared to be 

the it is not the sole for an 3 Tt6tk may 

arise oven from a knowledge of dissimilarity or a mere pecu- 
liarity. Hence S. C. divides ) into three 

kinds : ' q T sy T wfgreftusg i M awnmonufr- 

Pffijrcrmwmd VNftfsreiwsn* w. * is of three 

kinds, viz. the knowledge of an amimal possessing ( 1 ) & 
similarity, (2) a peculiar property or ( 3 ) a dissimilarity. ’ 
is an example of the first kind ; that of the 
seoond is HltftaiGHgqCfrf 1 : ( a rhinoceros has one 

horn adorning its nose ) ; the example of a dissimilarity 
would be SWflWTB ?Wifl << *l vr V ( a camel does 

not possess a level back and a short neck like a horse). The 
word wisvr in the text is therefore to be taken as illus- 
trative ( ) of the qtljer two. 


1 S. M Calc. ed. p. ?8. 
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3. In accepting TOH and R*? as independent proofs 
* Anmmbhatta follows Gotama. The Vai- 

independentproof^ n ^ ikaa as we l1 aB the Sdthkhyas do not 
. accept d4HR as a separate proof. They 

include it under RgRR. Vacaspati explains this view 
thus : tfTOSRW *TTO *ft TOR: I Ct ft 

TO - iVTOt ft iTR TOTOJ: I CRT *fi^T®TT afT- 

aw 1 TOTOT5?! RRSR fft TOR qRR fft ?TTORH3- 

rr^m 1 

The Naiyciyika/s reply to this argument may be given in 
Nilakantha's words !- q^^fqRicqqrRRTftqRRRT- 

smiRRmTORg • i r%*r anft- 
irn^R^onft q ^ qr RR qra mg >rer?r3[Rr;T . The 3 rrr as 

framed by the Vaisesi/ais would be Rq fqcgi l 

RtRISWM ■ TO To RTRRR TO qqqqqqRqRR . But our daily 
experience tells us that such a auft is not necessarily true 
nor is it essential for the knowledge that a certain word 
denotes a certainobject. Hence TORR is different from R^RR. 
The fact is that the concepts derived from analogy are 
generally approximate or tentative only, not positive like 
those of perception or inference. They are very useful 
* in pratical life, and a distinct proof must be assumed to 
acoount for them. Udayanucarya from whom Anmmbhatta 
has borrowed his definition of TOftlrT has made this clear 
in the following verse in Kusumanjali- — 

RTOTOT qfNfr! #3TOT: R* I 

TOTgTftTOTRRTSTORRgi ftf: II 8 

The certain knowledge (qftRfrq) of ^mfftiTOR is regard* 
.ed as the result of an independent proof TORR, because it 
cannot be obtained by any other known proof such as Per- 
ception. 

Sect. LIX. 

Word is a sentence spoken by an authority. Authority is a 
person who speaks truth. Sentence is a group of words, e. g. 
bring a cow. Word is a' thing having potver ( of conveying 
meaning ). Power is a convention made by God that a certain 
sense be understood from a cdrtainwgrd. _ ju 

1 SnihkhyaiTat-, JC. p. 278. 

t Km. Cowell’* Ed. Ill, 8. and 31- 
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1. The author now prooeeds to the fourth proof, Word. 

It is defined as << the sentence or proposition' 
Word - of (uttered by) a credible or authorita- 

tive person. ” An ‘authoritative person’ (amr) again is “ he- 
who speaks the truth.” Truth ( UUTU = eremffftaifc ) is “ an 
object as it exists in reality.” The verbal knowledge (5ir 4 ?#tu) 
of truth is the representation of a thing just as it exists. A 
proposition (’QWf) which conveys such true verbal knowledge 
is «rUT*PfU*T, and he who asserts suo'i a proposition is U*IT$- 
VrPT or 3UH. V. V. therefore defines an 3TTR as 

‘ he who conveys A 
meaning ( fTTfVU ), that is the subject of a true verbal 
knowledge concerning the sense of the sentence uttered’; tjiafe 
is, a person is auff when the words spoken by him convey 
qsmRTTs^UTU, and a is USTW when it accords com- 

pletely with the external reality of things. These definitions of 
amr and uwml are very characteristic because they clearly 
show that according to Naiydyilcas the ultimate test of the* 
truth of verbal knowledge was not the authority attaching 
to the speaker himself, but the fact of his words being in 
harmony with the reality of things. Having defined an etTFT, 
the author defines a VRFV as “a collocation of words suoh as 
* Bring a cow, ’ ” while a word is “that which possesses the 
power ( ) of conveying a meaning. ” 


2. These definitions of a VTW and a are very impor- 

tant, beoause they embody a particular 
T,J h f Pi 71 ?? an . d theory of which distinguishes 

of verbal knowledge, the Nmyayikas from other sohools, and. 

which has become the subject of several 
interminable controversies. The Naiyfiyikas are on this point 
particularly opposed to the Mintdihsakas who hold the doc- 
trine of m t Minwmflifrg ?ri%:, while the Naiyayikas maintain 
the contrary view, g^nntWW T* 

3. The Mimamsa theory of the import of propositions is- 

rather, complicated. Along with the gram- 
The two theories marians they hold that the verb is the prin- 
contrasted. 0 i pa i word in a proposition ( a nu e n wu id 

tied' ), beoause it is the verb that forms the oopula as it were 
to connect a number of words into a sentence. If one only saya- 
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imuh., we ean make nothing out of those disconnected 
> words; but as seon as the 'verb uvglft is added, the whole 
forms a connected proposition conveying the idea of Deva- 
datta’s motion to the town. The idea of motion is the chief 
significance of the sentence, the word and HUT simply 
serving to specify and define a as it were that motion. 
denotes ‘ motion ‘ in general ; the addition of limits 

the sense to the motion of a particular individual, while the 
further addition of gw still more restricts this limited mo- 
tion of an individual to one in a particular direction and 
towards a particular place. The whole sentence thus means 
— *msn%UT, in which tout is the 
while the other two expressions simply act as limiting 
qualifications. All the words of a sentence are interdepen- 
dent, because the predicate is too vague and general to convey 
any sense unless otherwise determined, while the substan- 
tives and other words are nearly subordinate members of 
the sentence. By themselves the words of a sentence import 
nothing, but placed in the sentence they denote the fuwT as 
happening in a particular thing. Thus U7 alone signifies no- 
thing, but when we join tth* with 3THU, we at once know it 
• to be agiPPlfSCTI A l%, that is, we know U7 not 
independently, but only as standing in some relation to the 
action of ‘bringing. * When eaoh word is thus apprehended, 
as related in some way to the 1%UT, we get the meaning of 
the whole sentence in the form of that ftiUT as conditioned 
and particularized by the several substantives. This doctrine 
is expressed by saying ftwrfww qu uqrot sn%:, or as. Annum- 
bhatta puts it at the end of his commentary, ffTTf-( } 
“fort mUTOTT:. 

4. The followers of Qotama, adds T. D., deny the neces- 
sity of thus apprehending each word separately before 
combining them in a sentence, when the meaning of 
the whole sentence can as well be conveyed at onoe 
in the form of theoolleotive sense of all the words ; that is, 
according to Naiyayikas ttye resides in the STW itself, an<J 
not in the ssfNflvqs. Single words, say they, like U7, us etc., 
convey no sense, not beoau«g they /ire sprier, but because the 
three requisites of namely uiro ng y r, and ufomr, 

are not satisfied. A proposition pr sentence is nothing but a 
number of significant words (fnguq) which possess 
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and wfjrfli; and the collective meaning of sueh words 
will be apperehended even though -there be no ftmu'iTOTg in 
the sentence, e. g. <Pl»«rr ’S’Tifr, whioh designates 

a king in the town of K&nchl without attributing any 
action to him. Similarly we say sflT <fctcJl : , although no Isfedl- 
can be supplied there ; for the only possible verbs 
applicable to sHT *JTT?5T: are HT^fT or ( sftVJT ) 3TTU?fr, but the 
first is inapplicable, as there is no specification in spp of 
any particular time, past, present or future, while 5rnr% 
is inappropriate, because ‘time’ is unknowble by human 
beings. There can therefore be no in sPT *PraT: and 

yet the words convey a sense because the above three requi- 
sites are satisfied. According to Mimamsakas and grammarians 
a proposition is that is, wsrcfmj# 

would be interpreted as But 

the above example shows that this is not always possible; 
and therefore in such cases a proposition is snnTPrTTUg’Wnr- 
only, that is, the illustration would mean 

cTUf^:. The consequence of this nice dis- 
tinction is that according to Mirruimsakas a 
or Cij^ei'+g is alone legitimate, while a VHR, 

which they call 3T«blT^, has no independent significance, and 
can exist only as a part of another VHFT. The 

Naiyayikas of course consider both kinds of sentences equally 
significant and independent. Hence the definition of a 3THFT 
in the*text is which implies, as V. V. says, 

that STTSX^T ' Verbal knowledge is 

obtained not from one word (such as a fifcurdtw ) but from 
all the words together.’ 

5. On a proper analysis it will be found that a proposition 
consists of a subject, a predicate and a copula. The predicate 
is always resolvable into an attribute residing in the subject 
and the oopula is the connecting link showing the relation 
that exists between the subject and the attribute predicated 
of it. Thus in the sentenoe “Mam is mortal”, the attribute 
of mortality is predicated of man, and the verb is the copula 
oonneoting the two. In nufarnt tigwr: or we 

denote substantives possessing attributes. This view is 
very similar to the Naiydyika dootrine. 
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6. From the import of proposition we pass on to the 

* import of single words. A word is defined 
Import of words, as a thing that is ‘having power or 
• significance. * But what is 41 fth? Anmmbhatta 

defines it as “the convention made by God that such and such 
a meaning should be understood from such and such a word'’. 
Some copies here read f^f^TTCT^cT:, but the word yvgrr is 
redundant as implies ys^rr. According to this definition 
language is the creation of God, and each word is capable 
of conveying a particular sense because God has so willed it. 
The definition is in accordance with the view of the ancients. 
The moderns say ground 5lf% ; meaning that even the will 
of man can give significance to words, as in proper names 
like ’iter, war, etc. The ancients do not deny the significance 
of these latter kind of words, but call them simply 'TTTTuHto 
or conventional, while only those derived from God are 5RP 
in the proper sense of the term. But this is not quite 
satisfactory, for one might say that although the two kinds 
of words may be named separately, no difference is really 
observable in thir powsr of denoting particular objects, 
denotes an individual exactly in the same way as 
* denotes a jar although one word is of human and the other 
of divine origin. A later writer therefore defends the ancient 
view by attributing even VTftuTftq: words to divine origin. 
The author of Tarka-l'rakasa says “ fv?TT 

fpfra’ yfri gfifc i 5wn 

fa®:’ 

*TT!% 1 But this is going rather tpo far, or, ’ 

as Sanskritists say, §4U6r$irq<4*«M, supporting one absurdity 
’ by another. We know that new phraseology is invented by 
men in different countries to oonvey new ideas or denote 
new inventions and discoveries. Innumerable words un- 
known before are thus added to the language. The exist* 
ence of many distinot and unconnected languages in the 
world is the strongest proof of the absurdity of the theory 
of a divine origin of any, particular language. ( 

7. It is probably to avoid this controversy that our author 

gives anpther^nd a better definition of 
tion. An ° ther defini ‘ in the commentary, anfa* fUJW : TO* 

TO^gWH 'tower is the relation 

1. Bhfmloblrya ; Nyaya-kova. Sod ed. p. 783. 
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of a word and an object, that always serves to revive the- 
memory of that object (whenever the word id spoken). ’ This 
definition, says Nllakaytha, is purposely made vague so as to • 
apply to srfik, whether it is regarded as an independent 
as the M imat'nsakaa do, or whether it is identified with the - 
will that makes the convention,. as the Naiyayikas hold. The 
Mhnamsaka's arguments for regarding 5 TTtP as a separate 
we summed up in the couplet. — , 

* sopEjfkftswn' i 

WJTT*UTT^V; ft II 

Power is not a substance as qualities inhere ( in them ) ; it is 
also distinct from qualities and actions. It resides in gey.us 
and other categories. It must therefore be regarded as a 
separate category. 

The Naiyayikas however refuse to recognize ?TT% as a 
separate category on the ground that, as each substance e. g. 
VjFir, fHf etc. is the object of several spTfts, to accept the 
independent existence of them all would involve 
STTtF is therefore properly speaking only a power in a word to 
denote the meaning imposed upon it by divine or human , 
will. 

8. But the question still remains where this tdwUsMT 5Tt% 
is apprehended. In other words, what does 

Conflicting theo- a wor< } i ike ^ j eno t e primarily : the objeo 
M “ jar, or the common property jar-ness that 

resides in it, or both together? This is an important question 
as it lies at the basis of the several antagonistic theories of ( 
proposed by different schools. The opinions on this 
point are as various and numerous as opinions can possibly 
be on any single topic. Of these views foujrjwe the most 
important, namely and 

sftTf. The first is adopted by the Mirnlmakas, the second by 
modern Naiyayikas, the third by anoient Naiyayikas, and 
the last belongs to the Bauddhas .’ The advocates of each of 
these views look at the significant word from different stand* 
points. When one says TOWHUV the speaker undoubtedly 
desires the thing, jar, and' not the olass-notion, jar-«ess, to- 


1 Mammata ; Katya* PrakHka Bom. Ed. Ch. II. p* 30. 
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be brought to him. That the * jar ' must be somehow 
or other implied by the word TC is therefore necessary, for 
unless it is so implied the hearer oan never fetch the object. 
Modern Naiyaykas rely on this simple fact, and say that the 
word u? primarily denotes the The capacity of 

being the subject of any act { eitfrftvp&nfhr ) resides in the 
concrete object an% alone, and hence it is the on 
which the is made. But there are insuperable objections 
to this view. If U7 denotes a particular we would 

require as many separate words as there are jars in the world 
and the on each would have to be learnt separately as 
they can have no connection with each other. As a matter 
of fact however there is only one word U7, and when we 
once know its significance as expressing a we 

apply it to denote all objects having that shape. therefore 

denotes not a particular UE3Tf%, bat the property 
*Tr7. Further the word u? conveys many notions besides 
that of the ; it implies that the thing denoted belongs 
to a particular class of substances having some common 
properties, and it also distinguishes the artrp from other 
dissimilar substances. Thus the word U7 performs three 
functions ; it points out a particular object jar, it signifies 
that the particular jar is similar to all the jars in the world 
and it distinguishes that jar from all other things, such as 
stones, walls and trees. When we say *TT we at once denote 
the *nsm%, the class -notion UT?g, and the peculiarity WWI- 
which distinguishes a cow from other animals. In other 
words, *ii signifies uTlrg, Wits’ and wroft at the same time ; or 
.as a writer puts it, Wflft STfEt w TTurt This was 

the view of the anoient Naiyayikas, and is apparently the one 
preferred by Annambkatta. 

9. According to modern NuiySyikas words denote the sn% 
only, and the attributes come in by implication; that is, words 
are primarily oortorete names. Bnt according to the wrfitarft" 
Mimdfnsakas words are purely abstract names denoting the» 
wrtSt only. The anoient Naiyayikas neem to have adopted ' 
a middle course between thegeextsemesby holding that words, 
denote neither nor but’ 

that is, a particular object TC* a» possessing the elass*notlon 
The reason given by T. D. tor rejecting the 
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is, that the actions of ‘bringing’ and ‘binding’, express* 
ed in the propositions TOTTTW arid TOTgyw ft, are possible 
in the respective TOfrFs only. If a word signified TOTH 1 only, 
the sentence would mean raafTOW and which* 

is absurd because and cannot be separated from 
the concrete objects. The M mafnsakas however maintain 
that the fact that ^Trsr or *Tfr«r cannot be separated from 
the concrete object ( 3U3TOTO3- ) is .exactly the reason why 
the significance of the word U 7 or should, for the sake 
of be confined to the TOTO, while the notion of 
must be conveyed by 3ff$rar or necessary implication. This 
view of TOgrifa r rF^T was held by the Mi mum- 

sakas , grammarians and rhetoricians, and is rejected r by 
Annambhatta. 

iO. The last of the four views mentioned above which was 
held by the Bauddhas was that the primary import of words 
was only svits or 3WT?$TO?l%, distinction of all other different 
objects from it. What do we understand, they argued, by a 
word such as ? Not an external object, because we never 
really know external objects ; nor the toRt, because TOTO is 
nothing more than a mere conception formed by our mind * 
and imposed upon what we call external objects. What ^ 
then really signifies is that a certain thing possesses some 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
never know what U? or is ; we only know what it is not, 
viz. that itisnotTC or^sr. Wehave therefore only anegative 
knowledge of things, and consequently the import of words 
must also be negative. The Fedan/tnsby way of harmonizing ( 
the above views, eaoh of which expresses a part of the 
truth, have started the theory that the power of a word 
resides in both the *rrf?T and the but in different ways 2 
that is, it is aotive or expressive in toi fir, and passive or 
latent in the toRF. The Vedanta- Paribhtisa says, TOrri$- 
sqtFf *Tf% ; * 5 STOTT I TO?ft ^ TO STOTT . 1 

This appears to mean that a word ^primarily signifies TOfit, 
but its capability of signifying the class-notion is derived 
from its acknowledged oosneoticm with the concrete objects 
comprised in that olass. Thus signifies the general no- 
■ — ; — * — — 


1 Fed, far. Oslo. ed. p. 17. 
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tion of a trunked animal ; but it does so because the property 
‘ trunk ' was found in the aotual object elephant. 

. 11. It must have been noticed that the distinction between: 
the denotation and the connotation of words insisted upon by 
Mill and other English logicians does not strictly speaking 
find a place in any of these views. But if we may use those 
terms as applying to the signification of and 

srrfff respectively, we might say that in words 

are purely denotative, while in they are 

purely connotative. Similarly in the of 

the ancient Naiyayikas they are both denotative and 
connotative, while in the theory of arfft? they connote only 
the differentia. 

12. A <T5 is defined as 5Trfj, but 5lf% does not exhaust the 
whole import of words. Every word is cap- 
pmver of words able of conveying two meanings, one 
primary or direct and the other secondary 
or implied. The relation by whioh a word signifies a par- 
ticular thing is called fi%, which is of two kinds, 5TT% 
or srfffffT ( expression ) and ^rurr ( implication ). The 
first is created by and is inseparable from the word ; 
the second operates in the absence of the first, and, being 
derived from it, is entirely dependent on it. Hence the 
definition of a g? as 5TrP is not 3t*off on a asrstfuREffTt for a 
ff? can never be unless it is also Slip. Each of these 

two kinds of 1% or special relation is subdivided in$o three 
sorts, thus : — 

i 

i 


?n%: wsror 


13. The expressive power*( 5pf% ; ) of words is of the above 
three kinds ; a^rid so words are divided into 
■power expremve three classes 'according as they operate 

* . through any one of these modes, fftff or 
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■etymology is defined eWTOllta * t,he power, of the several , 
roots or component parts of the words. ' A *rH*rg is 
•therefore one which adheres to its etymologioal meaning; 
ani conveys nothing more nor less than what is implied in 
the parts, e. g. 7T97 which, being compounded of the root 
'TO.and the signifies or customary 

significance is defined as the power of the whole 

word without any reference to its parts. Not that such 
words have no etymology, for there is an influential school 
of grammarians who assert that all words are derived from 
roots ; but these words have completely abandoned their 
■original signification and acquired a new sense. Thus U7 
■signifies ' jar ’ not because it is derived from trt. or dny 
■other root, but because convention has attached that mean- 
ing to it. Majority of simple words in Sanskrit belong 
to the third kind, namely, gi*resg words in which both the 
■etymological and the customary meanings are partly re* 
■tained. Words like 'TJPJT, ggvf or glfcTg have no doubt an 
etymological sense, but it is restricted by custom t6 a par- 
ticular object or kind of object comprised in the original 
meaning. Etymologioally «qf3T might mean any thing pro- •- 
•duced in mud, such as a lotus or a frog. But custom has 
narrowed the meaning of the word to a lotus. Similarly 
ti&i. has come to denote only one out of many animals hav- 
ing gtst* such as elephants, men and monkeys. Some mention 
a fourth variety named ghfo'M, suoh as which may be 
interpreted either by etymology or by customary sense 
independently. 

14. All these varieties require the knoweledge of the 

either on the 3Tgqg or on the Kggic or on 

is kZown° nVenti ° n both » and tbis « learnt by the child 
in various ways of whioh the 
described by T. D. is one. Eight of these generally re- 
■cognized modes of learning gri% are mentioned in the 
following couplet: — • • 




"The import of words is leprn,t in any of the following 
ways • ( 1 ) Grammar, as the meaning of roots, terminations 
and cases ; ( 2 ) Comparison, as when the meaning of mnr 
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is known by tt\j» similarity of a gayal with a cow ; ( 3 ) 
JDiotionary, as of synonyms TO#, «tw etc. ; (4) Express asser- 
tion of a oredible person, as $!%£.* fttpqqsiwi: ; ( 5 ) Usage 
-of elders as when one elder pemon says to another * Bring 
~a oow, ’ or ‘ Bring a jar, ' the child eliminates the common 
word ‘ bring’ and thus determines the meanings of »fr and 
TO; ( 6 ) Context, as in the vedic text TOTOwWefii, the 
exact meaning of nr is known by a concluding passage ; 
-{ 7 ) Explanation by synonyms or paraphrase as TO: OTJ5T*. 

<TT$ and lastly ( 8 ) Contiguity with a well- 
known word as in f? ftOT the meaning 

of fro is known by its association with toot? and wgr. 
Some also add signs of hand etc. as the ninth, aB when 
one points a finger to a woman and says to the child 
jpf ?t OTOT, the gesture imparts to the child the knowledge 
-of the word WRTT. 


15. The other kind of ?(% is Implication, which is 

• * defined as ^ toM TO 

plitrtion* ° r Im tTOW WTTOliA* wWNf/ ) ‘connection with 
the expressive sense of the word’. It is 
resorted to only when there is STOwffiTOfw 'inapplicability of 
the primary Bense in the context.’ In *npnrf UTV: for in- 
stance, the primary sense of *npV namely the stream, is 
inapplicable because a hut cannot stand on the curredt; and 
hence *npr is made to signify the bank of the river whioh is 
connected with the current by TOPT. I( Annan, bhatta.&coepted 
the views of the anoient Nmjayikas about he follows 

'the moderns with regard to 3$ran. According to the 
ancients the essential condition for was anroift- 

' unsuitability of the 3PTO or meaning of the 
sentenoe ’ ; but there is no such 9PTO!3OTI% in 

•examples like OTOTW! or whioh by 

themselves give p fair sense without any g^orr, although 
that sense is dearly not the one intended by the speaker., 
Benoe T. D. says a lt*W?gTOI%rflfTorrdiw«?, TOTTO is resorted to 


when the primary sense is unsuited, not to the *TTOTTO*r, but 
to the The three-fold division of into TOTOnfr, 

eWTfTO w i and TOTTOTOTU? i% also taken from the moderns. 
TO54TW is that where the primary sense is wholly abandon- 
ed and a new one substituted, as in trap £r$rfar, where 
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wm signifies a ohild sleeping on a. cot and net the cot itself. 
In anilWfl’trf the word retains its primary sense and conveys- 
something more, as in '.JlSoft utt% where both those who havq 
umbrellas and those who have not are implied, or as in 
where all birds including crows are 
to be kept off. The examples of s ry y H gftMimf are *TT-$g or 
irww§, where only a part of the primary meaning is retain- 
ed and a part is left out as being inapplicable. In 
w: means while wnf means qtrantfnit 

t^frT: and so to establish the identity of the two we leave 
out the qualifications cKsncft* and ipTrqrra'PT. In avmrif the 
fRf denotes Pl'iuNsi and denotes tjjorsfrq’ 5 so we leave 
out the properties and and make the two 

substances identical. A fourth kind, 3 %ft 9 tgcrr, is also 
recognized by some, as in fgftr, which primarily signifies the 
word wwt and through it the object, bee. N. B. repudiates 
the last kind on the part of the Haiyciyikas, and ascribes it 
to Vedantms. 


16. Another division of 3T$TtJTT is into or and ufuft, 
otherwise called srut»PPRfr. Most of the 
Another $ub -divi- above examples are of the first kind, where 
mon ' the implication solely rests on the un- 
suitability of 319 OTU. In implication is resorted to in 

order to suggest a third sense called JpfnPT, as in *nput UW 
the qualities of coolness and holiness which really belong to 
the current are transferred to the bank. This suggested third 
sense is called fqy-UW and is supposed by rhetoricians to be 
conveyed by a third mode called srspit. 

. 17. sqwTT is of two kinds 31 1*0 and arrvff, hut Naiyayikaa re- 
oognize neither. 5TT«qT, they say as in the 
v yaiijans not re- above example, is invariably included in 
cogntzei . the ulrirrasgoiT and so need not be regarded 

as a separate mode, ausff is found in such examples as 

ft • 

•utm? q?im mij. wret 11 

Here the maaning conveyed jby the speaker is fsrautpfc- 
vrt it sn«nfqqi»n uisrarf?! ; hut this sense, says T. D., is 
obtained by inference, and so the sraRT process becomes 
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•fwnmfiRf. According to Naiyatjikaa therefore then are oply 
two modes of conveying sense, expression ( ) a id 

cation ( ^rorr ), of whioh the latter being secondar/ is based 
•on the former. The definition of <T^ <T?) i* therefore 

applicable in both cases. 


SECr. LX, AVD LXI. 

Expectancy, compatibility, and juxtaposition are the cause* 
of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence . Expectancy is 
the inability of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on 
account of the absence of some other word . Compatibility is the 
non- contradiction of the sense. Juxtaposition is the consecutive 
utterance of words. 

A softtehce devoid of expectancy , etc. is unauthor it alive ; 
e. g. ( the words ) cow , horse, man, elephant are not authoritative , 
being devoid of expectancy, etc. ( The sentence ) 1 Sprinkle with fire 
is unauthor itative for want of compatibility ; ( the words ) * Bring 
a cow ’ pronounced at intervals are not authoritative owing to 
want of juxtaposition. 

# 

L 5TiT has been defined as a 3T'W, but an intelligible sen- 
tence cannot be formed simply by stringing 

Thi-ee requisites of j- 0 g e t} ler an y number of words, as' W TT* 
a proposi wn. j n or( j er jo convey the combined 

wnprrsf the words require the aid of some accessory pr >per- 
ties, which are three, ( Expectancy), gfWRTT ( Compa- 

tibility ) and ( Juxtaposition ). 

2. The simplest definition of is 

• ‘non-completion of the sense owing 

Expect. vu-’j. to the , absence of some other word* 

or words’. Annambha'ta defines it as ‘ the 
.inability of a word to .convey ( ) the 

whole meaning of -the sentence. ), which inability 
is caused in^g) by the absence of so ne oilier word 

g?rw). I f one says simply rew, a desire is at once 
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created to know what about the jar, and is satisfied only 
when we supply some, such words hs anPW which completes 
the sense. This desire to know is called wrercSTr and de- 
pends generally on the exact form of the words used.. 
Thus POTR* conveys four notions, a jar (**), the objective 
relation ( spctkpt ), the act of bringing ( atnft ) and the 
command ( the termination of Imp. 2nd sing. ) j and if any 
of these notions is wanting the sepse remains so far incom- 
plete. The imperfection cannot however be made up by 
saying UJ: wmuw although these words import 

the same thing as P2WTW, because' no wrenEgff is raised ih 
this case. 

3. d\men or compatibility is “ the non-contradiotion of 

sense. ” A word is said to have dPum 

Compa bility. with another when the meanings conveyed 
by the two are not inconsistent with each 
other. Thus we cannot say or 31%* be- 

cause the notions of fire and sprinkling as well as of water 
and burning are inconsistent and incompatible with each 
other. A sentenoe like this would therefore be meaningless 
owing to the impossibility of combining the two incon-t 
gruous notions in one 

4. The third requisite is or 3TT*fW which consists in 

. “ the utterance of consecutive words one 

Juxtaposition. after another without interval between 
any two of them.” A is made 

up by the combination of the several notions of words, 
and it is therefore necessary that the impression made by 
each should remain fresh until this combination is effected. 
If however a long break oocurs in the middle of a sentence, 
the previous impressions vanish before the sentence is finish- 
ed, and the sense would remain incomplete. What consti- 
tutes is, as T. D. remarks, the unbroken apprehension 
of all the words ; and hence actual utterance of words is not 
absolutely necessary'. In a written or printed book for 
instance we have no utterance, and yet we understand the 
TOOTS because the wtfrds sVe placed in juxtaposition. 
aiWMEJffT, vtwrar, and T. D. further adds, are neces- 
sary preliminaries fo ...*„ comprehension of a sentence, 
not in themselves, but as known ; that is, it is the[r know- 
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ledge that is required irrespective of their aotual existence 
•or absenoe. If & man wrongly oonoeives them to exist in 
a sentence when t'.ey really do not, he will make out a 
■•meaning of the sentence, while he will not understand a 
sontenoe possessing all the three, if he fails to detect their 
presence. * 

5. VWvanatha adds a fourth requisite tllt'pfqnq 1 ‘ know- 

ledge of the intention of the speaker, ’ 

Intended sense, which is often as neoessary for the 
> right understanding of a sentence as any 

•of the preoeding three. For instanoe, the sentenoe ftamnra • 
might convey two distinct senses ‘Bring salt, ’ and ‘ Bring 
« Horse. * errors^, and which are all satisfied 
here, are not in themselves able to tell us which of the two 
senses is to be accepted on a particular oooasion, that is, 
which of the two things is intended by the speaker. This can 
be determined only by knowing the which again is 

to beu gathered from the oircumstanoes under which or 
the oooasion on which the sentenoe is spoken. If the 
speaker is dining he almost certainly orders salt, while if he 
1 is dressed and is going out, he orders a horse. Without this 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention, it will be impossible to 
interpret a sentenoe wherever a word is ambiguous or has 
more than one sense. Perhaps this speaker's intention may 
be included in the second requisite qrmarr as compatibility 
of a meaning must always be judged with reference to the 
particular ocoasion or the probable intention * of the 
speaker. 

• 

6. Although Aanatnbh xlia d«>3.v nut mention fTwfjTR in 
this section, his reference to it in connection with 

in the commentary on the preceding section leaves no 
doubt that he acoepts its necessity. His definition of 
fTT?W f namely is however faulty. 

Words which convey a sense are not necessarily^ 
uttered with an intention to fconvey that sense. 
A fool or an idiot sometimes utters words which he 
does not understand but wh^h ara # intelligible to ^others ; 
a parrot pronounces words which have a meaning in ordinary 
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language; and yet there is no intention of the speaker in such 
oases. It may be urged against this that they are not real worda 
at all, although appearing to be so. But what if a Vedie text 
is repeated by a person who understands nothing of it ? The? 
text is there and you cannot deny it, and yet there can be- 
no Again, if a teacher expounds such a text wrong- 

ly the meaning which he intends is at varianoe with the 
truth and can never be conveyed by the text. Or suppose 
one reads such a text in a book ; there is no speaker here 
and there can be no clcSRfrefi-esWte RdH . It cannot be argued 
that the original intention of the &uthor of the text, viz. 
God, is to be assumed in such oases; because there are many, 
says Vedanta-Paribham, who do not recognize God as * the 
author of the Vedas and yet are able to understand the 
meaning of them. The Paribhdya therefore proposes as a 
better definition craRTTfireTSTTOtnn^ fT^wrsraftfhsur Jftwft- 
fTfU' ‘ fitness of the words to express a particular 

meaning, while there'is no utterance with an intention to 
convey a different sense. ’ 1 The second clause is warded to 
prevent a doubt in examples like %v*prirrspr where, although 
is fit to express both salt and a horse, the intention is 4( 
always to convey only one meaning and not the other. Even 
in oases where two meanings are intended to be simultane- 
ously expressed, as in VRTP, the definition will 

apply since will comprehend both the senses. 


Sect. LXII. 

1. A sentence is of two kinds, sacred ( ?n%9i ) or profane 
( ) ; the sacred, beir, </ pronounced by God, is always 
trustworthy, while a profane sentence is trustworthy if pro- 
nounced by a credible person. Any other is 'untrustworthy. 

1. Having defined^, word, as‘the fourth proof in general, 

the author divides it into two sorts, 

jj'encee! >dl> ° f divine and pfofana The tits is of 

fur kind*;, v?c?r, frlfffrur and o 

« 
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which each preceding is of a higher authority than eaoh 
following. The definition in the text applies only to the 
as other compositions are of human origin, gft or Vedas 
proper are four +IIH% and arrassr, eaoh of whioh 

is divided into three parts *rar or tfsar, a ngim , and amuwft , 
the last including T’tftvi'. All these being of divine origin 
are to be implioitly believed, is an authority only when 
is silent or not inconsistent ( f^ivr srj- 

^lli^ ).' ffifenr and are of comparatively slender weight 
and are brought into requisition only when no higher au- 
thority is to he found. 

2. , The two-fold division of a into sacred and profane 
is chiefly made for the purpose of i.nply- 
ihe h Vedas° ntV * ng *^at rales laid down in the pre- 
ceding three sections apply to alfep grw 
only; but the unquestioned authority of the is 

not therefore inconsistent with them, since all the conditions 
of validity implied by them are taken for granted in the case 
of the Vedas. 

*■ T. D. here refers to two points which have long served as 
good bones of contention between Mimamakas and Naiyayikas. 
The first is whether the Vedas are eternal or are special com- 
positions by God. It must be remembered that there is no 
question here as to the human origin of the Vedas, 
since both the schools, being orthodox, agree in repudiating 
the notion of the Vedas being human oreations like afiy other 
book. The word which frequently occurs in this 

controversy solely refers to God ; while means 

eternal, having no author at all. The MimUfnsak ( .j claim 
eternity for the Vedas on two grounds ; firft, no tradi- 
tion is known asoribing the authorship of the Vtdas to any 
individual, the several Rsis mentioned as ‘seers of hymns 
(iranrsir ) having only seen the hymns ar.d not composed them. 
On the other hand we know the authorship of all human 
productions, as 3TCTT$nsnofRT : . Secondly, the 

Vedas themselves declare their own in several texts, 
such as ‘ ’ ‘ 

The Naiyaytha meets the* arguments by contrary 


1 Jaimini : AfimZrhscl- Sutras. 1 , 3 , 4 . 
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texts, such as aw^taRRPit WfPRT, and !*$ 

Their strongest weapon however is the 
3R*TR, 3R: qfc fr ft or IqewiWRT qEFfr * 

eTW^^TTRR, 3i w^i iverdHR t* 

The Mimdmsakas try to refute this argument by calling it 
itmfite, the ewrfir being ; that is, they mean 

that the above reasoning is applicable only to those works 
whose authorship is known. The Naiydyikas answer that 
even the authorship of the Vedas was known since it was 
remembered by J?$is like GolaniQ. by the tradition of 
teaching. Besides if the Vedas had been eternal, all the 
words and letters in them would be co-existing, and so there 
would be no order of words ( W ra yft ) etc., without wliich 
there can be no 3TTORE3STT and no The Vedas there- 

fore must have been produced by some one, and as no 
human origin is possible in the case of works containing 
such transcendental wisdom, they must be the work of God. 
The Vedanfin, who is eminently a compromiser, tdes to 
reconcile these opposite views, by supposing that the Vedas 
as they exist at present are 3TR*r, but they are merely 
copies of similar compositions existing in the previous 0 
cycles, the authority for this opinion being the text, ^fRT 
*TOT This in short means that the Vedas are 
eternal as to substance ( wi ), but non-eternal as to form 
( anrotf). 1 

3. The question of the eternity of the Vedas is involved 
in the larger question whether sound is 

Non- eternity of eternal. Sound is a quality of Akasa and 
sound ' is eternal like it, and other 

accidental causes only serving to reveal it to our ears. We 
always reoognize the letter n as the same, and so it cannot 
vanish away the moment it is pronounced. The Naiyayikas 
prove *he non-eternity of sound by anjHR thus : — 1 5r*$rsf^R: * 

P lfrmf V R T i threat. Gotama gives three reasons for the 
non-eternity of sound : — l'that it has a beginning, t that it ie 
perceived by organ of sehse, and 3 that the attributes of a 
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product are asoribed to it. 1 2 The identification of one *ranr 
with a former one can be accounted for by similarity 
just as we identify one lamp-flame with another that for- 
merly stood in its place. 


Sect. LXIII. $11*31;. 

> 

Verbal knowledge means the knowledge of the meaning of 
a sentence ; its proximate cause is the Word. 

1 . Annambhatta winds up the discussion of 5!*$ by the 
declaration that it is the knowledge of 

The proximate the meaning conveyed by the whole 
knowledge**”* 1 sentence which is the real verbal know- 
ledge, that is, the He? mentioned above 
as the fourth kind of apprehension. The special cause of 
this is the $raf or the sentence which conveyed that 
sense. This emphatic declaration seems to be made in 
order to repudiate the view of the modern Naiyayikas, that 
it is not the 1$ but the 1$3TT*r that is the real UTO of $n*$- 
etl. Visvanatha who prefers the modern view , says 
in B. P. 80 

a* are r foft 11 

He then goes on in his commentary a 3 5TWW# if 
CTO*, HTSTksft If the word 

itself be taken as the of how do we under- 

stand a verse written by a dumb man without utter- 
ing a single word ? It is therefore the knowledge of 
the word, whether* heard orally or seen in writing, that 
really produces the irarifrr. The ^distinction is prac-' 
tically unimportant, although it has great historical signifi- 
cance, since it marks the stage when, writing having come 
tb take a large place previously occupied by oral tradition. 


1 0 . 8 . 11 , 2 . 14 . 

2 8. 1C. Celo. ed. p. 78. 
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the absurdity of defining in terms of actual utterance 
was perceived and the difference between writing and oral 
tradition was abolished. Apparently Annam'/hatta's opinion' 
differs from both the above views, since he makes the 
35TO and defines 31*? as a 3T3*T op and not a T3f. But 

this is not so, because aooording to Naiyuyikaa a is 

not different from its components, jfhe several 3t[s. Perhaps 
by Annambhottu may be meaning 5I^'*TT'f or just 

as in a former section he interpreted 3TM5T3j$rr etc. as 
STTi^TR i and if this is the case hia view will agree with 
the modern one. At any rate his laxity of expression on 
this point shows that he did not regard the distinction, as 
very material. 


2. T. D. here briefly notices the argument of the Vai- 
sesikas, who recognize only two proofs, 
separate. "poof'* Perception and Inference, viz. that Wend 

is not a distinct proof as it can be included 
under Inference. The syllogism by which the connection 
< *t*PT ) between a word and its sense is to be known may 
be stated either as T. D. puts it, or as tjW q**»|v*f*Ht* 

3W i 3ntEi33 H uTh<m i <h 5 i 


*«lRdM^rU3<T ; that is, the <t$r in the inference may be 
either the 3? as T. D. makes it, or the as is done in 

the sykogism given here. Either way, the inference is incap- 
able of producing for the knowledge conveyed by 

words is of an altogether distinct kind from that imparted 
by an inference, and besides produces the consciousness, * I 
know from words, ’ which differs from the consciousness * X 
know by inference. ’ This is not a very satisfactory reply 
since it rests on self-consoiousness which may vary with 
different persons. Udayanucarya gives a more convincing 
refutation of the Vaiseqika view aiHrar: ^ 

H fmfrn i 1 An inference like the above is impossible ; for the 
conclusion of it can oply be a cer^inty ( qfNfc ) or a mere 
possibility (3 to) ; if it is the former, the syllogism involves 
an fafnure as a certai^conolusion is not warranted 

by the premises ; while if-tbe latter, there -is no ascertainment 
< ) of the *nw, and coquequently no SFiT^gN'. Hence 9PT 


f 


'1 Kus. Cowell's ed, III, 13, 
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Other proofs. 


'must be recognised as a distinct proof, producing a cognition 
-of a peculiar sort. 

3. The description of the four proofs is concluded here, 
and the rest of the passage in T. D. dis- 
cusses two.points having reference to the 
whole chapter on ' proofs . 1 The first 
point is whether the four, proofs, hitherto described, exhaust 
the number of valid proofs. The variety of opinions on this 
head amongst the different schools is almost perplexing. The 
total number ofproofs thus recognized by one or more schools 
is ten, namely, I sr?v$T ( Perception ), 2 aijjWR ( Inference ), 
3 ( Comparison ), 4 51^ ( Word ), 5 ( Pre- 
sumption ), 6 ( Non-perceptiou ), 7 (Inclusion), 

(Tradition), 9 #er (Sign) and 10 (Eli- 

mination ). Of these each of the known philosophical schools 
recognize only a particular number varying from one to ten. 
Thus, the Curvak'.s or Atheists accept only Perception, 
repudiating the validity of all the rest ; the Vaisesikas, the 
Bauddl.as and the Jiinas accept two, Perception and Infer- 
ence ; the Sank'ujas, Yoyins, Lawyers, and a section of Pedan- 
tins accept three, the above two with Word; the Nuiydijikaa 
add a fourth, Comparison; the AlimUmsakas and some dun- 
lins accept two more, Presumption and Non-fierception ; the 
Pauranikas or Mythologists add further Pro'xibilily or Inclu- 
sion, and Tradition ; while the ninth, Sign, is recognized by 
Tantrikas only. Elimination also, though only a species of in- - 
ference, is regarded as a distinct proof by some Mimantsakas. 
Annambhatta having accepted the Naiyayika dootrine of 
four proofs disposes of the rest by short references. tftw, 
and are easily disposed of by including the first 
in afspHR and the latter two in 5T*3[. Non-perception has 
been already discussed under a previous section' and 
- declared to be bnly an accessory to the fierce ption of 
negation. 

• o 1 

4. The severest contest lies ’round arorofa. The 
Ndiyayikas strenuously try^o include it in Inference, while 
the Mimamsakas as strenuously maintain that it is $n indj- 
, pendent proof. The stock example, of wftr# is 'fart 

1 Vida T. D. on Sect. 43 and Kota 8 thareon. p. 228 Supra. 
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far ST sin erofa fist gft I ‘ Devadatta being fat doea 
not eat in daytime ; and bo he must be eating at night. ’ 
Night-eating is thus presumed on the ground of the known. • 
impossibility of remaining fat without eating, unless of 
oourse as Nilakaytha suggests, the fatness is due to disease- 
or superhuman power. The exceptions of oourse need not 
be taken into account here. This swfofrT which is advo- 
cated by Prabhakara Mimamsakas is of two kinds, 
and gpmmftr. When the knowledge lfer * gig on 

which the presumption is based is obtained by actual sight,* 

, it is the first ; when it is got by hearsay from another 
person it is the second. Both these kinds of aWhfif are 
included by Naiyayikas inargnR. The inference is of the 
snfrftfir kind, TT drfr n MS > a T, f^rrgwrait 

frete UUT TTUrvwfcsfr u^T^w:. Presumption is therefore 
not a separate proof, for all oases of it are accounted for by 
3T5JHR. The difference between Nyaya and 
Mimathsa views on this point is only of <8 TVS and The 

Mimamsakas recognize a fifth proof arafafrr to account for 
all kinds of presumptions and thereby dispense with the- 
inference, while the Naiyayikas aooept the 
latter and repudiate srufafw. The dispute between them is 
therefore reduced to the question which view has 5JTW on 
its side ; that is, whether it is simpler to reoognize a new 
proof o£a new variety of inference. Apparently the Naiya- 
yikas have the better of it; but if we take into account: 
the difficulties and absurdities into which the Naiyayikas 
have involved themselves by their recognition of %TO- 
f&f, we cannot oertainly commend them for their ' 
apparent ‘ simplicity.’ 

5. The seoond point noticed by T. D. is of the utmost 
importance, as it in faot lias at the very 

knowledge*'* 5 * * * * * 11 °* root of the whole theory* of proofs. We 
see a jar and havp the cognition art Wt 
or TOP# anenft ; but how do we know that we really see the 

TC, and that our peroeptive knowledge is not a mis-appre- 

hension of something that ftunot V? ? That* is, how do we 

in praotioe distinguish a war* from *W ? We may or we- 

may not see the reality of esr ; but what test is there to 

prove that we see the reality and not a shadow? A nar 
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* has been defined as ffiTOTO? ynf ‘ knowledge of a. 
thing possessing any property as possessed of that pro- 
perty. ' It is thus comparatively easy to define what TOT 
is ; but how are we to ascertain whether a given pieoe of 
knowledge is a sittt or awnrr? The necessity of this as- 
certainment is obvious, foi* without it there oan be no- 
certainty of knowledge and all human intercourse would be 
impossible. The questioh therefore how to determine the 
troth of our oognitions becomes a necessary corollary to- 
gny theory of knowledge^ 

6. The question is resolved into the alternatives whether « 
right knowledge is WfTJnrnir ‘ self-proved ’ or gflwromr 
* proved by something else.* Madhavaoarya quotes two 
verses which summarize the four principal views on thiB 
point 

un T OMmwnii^ ws: Trhmr: TrmfSnrr i ' 

fo r fiteuft «rer: w- n 

* sr*nt uTf : urn rod i 

vmuird wit: srrs: vwwm T rr o mrn; n 1 

“ Of the two things * authoritativeness (uiHlou) and ‘ non- 
authoritativeness ' (swuthhi), the Samkhyas consider both to 
be self-proved ; the Naiyayikas hold both to be known extern- 
ally ; the Bauddhas think that * non-author itativeness ’ is 
self-proved but the other is proved externally. Lastly, ‘'teach- 
ers of the Vedas, i. e. the Mimamsakas maintain that UTHluii - 
is self-proved but anrnrnw requires external proof. ” This 
> diversity of opinions about UWUW may be stated briefly by 
saying that according to Samkhyae both the truth and falsity 
of a cognition are known intuitively; according to Naiydyikae 
both are proved by independent reasoning and therefore 
neither can be presumed until thus proved ; ’ according to- 
Bauddhas a cogrfltion is prima fads incorrect and true if 
only proved to be so by special evidence; while the Mintibhta* 
ka» regard a oognition ae*presumably. correct, but false when 
actually proved to be so. As we are mainly interested in 
determining Uflive only, She contest chiefly lies between 
the NaiySyika view of MTflSirmwi'ahd the Mitndibxi dootrine* 
of Wflaimiwi. T, D. first sfatek the MifflAun view fully 


1 8 an. D. 8 dale. ed. V. 1S9. » 
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as a and then refutes it it) order tq, establish the 

of Nyayn that the truth of knowledge is proved 
-externally. . 

7. The of uraw is defined, ihiu-ui iUBSure^Har - 

PWmrftST^, * the property of being apprehended by the 
same entire body of the means whioh produce the knowledge, 
but do not prove its falsity.’ Three conditions are implied in 
this definition, that the truth of knowledge is apprehended 
by the same means which produce the knowledge, that the 
means include every thing that is instrumental in producing* 
the knowledge, and that they should not include anything 
that affects the truth of the knowledge. The necessity of the 
two latter qualifications is shown by T. D. The definition 
speaks of the totality of means in order to include an infer- 
ence that may be sometimes used to prove sriwuq, although 
it may have been previously known by aUTOPPT ; and it ex- 
cludes a contrary cognition sflMWini which, being siTUtp, 
may prevent the apprehension of sn*TTTO, provided of course 
this contrary cognition arises with reference to the know- 
ledge itself and not to the subsequent Besides, 

the Naiyutjikas themselves in a way assent to *TO:UTWnnr, 
since, as they go so for as to accept that TO, TO«T as well as 
the of the two, are cognized by aijjajTOPT, they should 
have no difficulty in accepting the cognizability by the same 
aujeurow of the respective knowledge of those things. The 
Naiyayika however rejects this last view, viz. that 
cognizes TO, TOrV as well as their and then refutes 

the whole gjSvsr. The chief objection of the Ncdyayika against 
TOTOmrinT is that it leaves no room for the possibility of 
a doubt, which as a matter of fact we often feel, whether a 
certain cognition is true or not. If the srnrnnr is intuitive and 
is known along with the cognition itself, such a doubt can 
never arise. The validity of any cognition ip therefore de- 
termined by a subsequent inference which is bas- 

ed on the intervening actual experience of the thing. Thus 
first we believe we see water ; then this belief produces ITOT 
(for the water), whioh produces (towards it'. This TOlft 
is satisfied if the water really exists there, but not if it is 
simply a mirage. Hence the satisfaction of is a proof 
of the reality of our perception ; that is, the truth of our 
perception is determined by external evidence. Similarly the 
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truth of words is ascertained by their being i. e. being 
in harmony with external things. 

• 8. The advocates of <T^T:JTTKnnr think that a JTRT is pro- 
duced by the presence of some positive wor, which varies with 
the nature of the snrr, that is, in perception it is 

and so on; while anewmis caused by the presence 
of some frr such as distance, defective sight eto.' According 
to the other side, no positive is required for STHT but 
simple CiVriTR is quite sufficient. The chief objection of 

against the Naiyqyika view is that if the truth of one 
cognition is to be determined by an extra inference, the vali-. 
dity of that inference again will have to be ascertained by a 
third inference, and so on ad infinitum. In this way there will 
be no certainty of knowledge.* It is unnecessary to enter 
further into this interesting but endless controversy. The 
reason why it was pursued with so much vigour on both 
sides seems to be its important bearing on the question of 
the authority of the Vedas. If was as the 

Mimainsakas held, the truth of the Vedas was self-evident, 
and they required no external sanction to prove their claim 
to unflinching obedience ; while if was <n?T!r*TTO, the 
Vedas required some external proof of their authority, such 
as the fact of their being composed by Omniscient God. 
The B&uddhas denied the authority of the Vedas altogether, 
while the Naiyuyikas made it dependent on God’s* author- 
ship. This may be one reason why the Naiyuyikas and - 
Vaisesikas were termed by their more orthodox rivals, 3W- 
Inrf^s or Semi- Buddhist a. 

9. T. D. incidentally notices another doctrine of the 
Prabhakara school of MimUvmkas that all knowledge is 
true ( of course so far as it goes ), and consequently the 
distinction between utTT and 3WWT is unfounded. If Uffir- 
is the tlSst for the reality of knowledge, then the 
erroneous apprehension of silver on m ether o'i, earl also 
sometimes produces aUfi%, and will therefore he JTHT while 

that can be fully accounted for by the mollectku of 

S. a. - 

* IB. P.430-3! 

• • 

2 Fora fuller discussion see Santo. I). S . Calc. ed. pp. 129-22, and 
Ved* Par . Calc. ed. p. 27. 
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the formerly-seen silver and the percept of the object pre- 
sent. This cannot be, says the Naiyayikj ; because there is 
muoh am in asoribing to the aotual snrr itself. 

The erroneous apprehension of silver on may appear 
to be true so long as it lasts, but it is not mrr because it is 
not mcft warerc* *r. 


Sect. LX1V. shot. 

Wrong apprehension is of three kinds , doubt, error * and 
false assumption. Doubt is the apprehension of various contrary 
properties in one abject, e. g. Is it a post or a man ? Error is 
false knowledge, as silver in a conch-shell. False assumption 
is the deduction of a wider thing by the wrong hypothesis of a 
narrow one, e. g. if there be no fire there would be no smoke. 

i 

1. Having treated u^TT^TR, the author in the present 
„ , . . section enumerates the varieties of aw- 

■qi^ljjUV wrong apprehension beoauseto 
understand true apprehension fully we also require a know- 
ledge of its opposite misapprehension. aPTWTRKV is already 
defined as “ the cognition of a thing as possessed of an attri- 
bute which in fact it does not possess. It has been well 
said that truth is one, but falsehood is various. Hence 
the definition of ifurarr^TM contains no restriction as to 
certainty. Misipp r ehen$ion may therefore be first divided, 
into Certitude ( rw or sm ) and In-certitude ( ), 
Certitudo again may be either conscious or unconscious, 
that is, it may either have been voluntarily and purposely 
assumed ( angnr ), or it may have been caused by some ad- 
ventitious oircumstance called ( SRTflif ). The first is 
oalled and is assumed with a full consciousness of its 
falsity ; the second is oalled f^wr'or and is invol- 
untary. or doubt is always involuntary ( 3MTTPT ), 

because as soon as the* error * is perceived it is at once 
dispelled. * . 

1 Vide Sect. 33, and Notes 3, 4 and 5 thereon. 
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Thug Misapprehension naturally splits into three kinds : 

• Doubt, 'Error aud False Assumption or 
Varieties of mis- Hypothesis. Some include in fata 
■tppre enston. f or the obvious reason that though vol- 
untarily made on the part of one of the two disputants it 
•does not essentially differ from any other kind of error ; but 
Amambhafta gives prominence to it by mentioning it se- 
parately, because although invalid itself it is often useful in 
argumentation and assists the valid proofs in obtaining 
right, knowledge. Dream, says T. D., is inoluded under 
-forfa, while the fallacies of inference already mentioned 
will also fall under the same head. 

2 . Doubt is defined as “ the knowledge of various con- 
trary properties in one and the same ob- 
Doubt. jeet. ” The propriety of each of the three 

limitations and JfRT, 

is explained by T. D. Doubt has three characteristics, 
that the knowledge must be of several properties, 
that they muBt be irreconcilable with one another, and that 
they must be apprehended in the same thing. The definition 
however is not quite satisfactory, for it oontains the word 
which is not very easy to define. There is no certain 
test to determine what properties are oontrary to one another 
and what not. Roughly we may say that those whiph are 
never observed together as existing in one object are 
irrenconcilable. For example, spwar and Wfisgfg are, one might 
say, because they are never observed together ; but 
. suppose a centaur which is half-man and half-horse is actual- 
ly found on earth, then, they will no longer be (%*«. Besides 
even supposing that they are properties and that a 

centaur does not really exist, the definition of *5PT would 
still apply to the imaginary notion of a centaur which is 
undoubtedly acknowledge of several contrary properties 
in one thing. This last objection may however be answered 
by saying that a cetftaur»being wholly an imaginary being 
there is no wf on which the contrary properties are to be 
imposed. A better definition is 'SffWioj 

5TPTC Jjtrff is an alternative, and Ihe contrary are the 
property and its negation. Thus when we have a doubt 
fifrq'r sj gr, is one and saftwt is the other ; and 
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the is said to be When we have a doubt 

<Wns*r 3^ gf, it is ; for thertf we have four- 

possible oases 3W WTVJ:, spf g sut jgg: and auf g 

• 

3. foro ( Error ) is of course any false notion, and is 
the mia-appreh- nnon proper, Reductio • 
mfj°by nd Redi U ctio ad obsurdum requires some explanation. 
adabsurdum. The definition of 33? in the text is 
rather vague. Literally it signifies the 
imposition of a more extensive thing through the assump- 
tion of the less. The example given is however quite 
misleading, ggggfg is -.gi'g and ijgigTg is angep ; therefore 
we assume the existence of ggfggrg and deduce from it by 
means of a regular syllogism the existence of ^TPgTg, a & in 
the sentence gf^ BTfiTli tJffrsTg a Wg which implies 
that ggg gfg necessarily leads to q*TPTTg. This is called 
angcbiOquiq.. and this according to Annambhatta’s 
definition would be a& But no one can say that the pro- 
position, ' gg5nng necessarily leads to ijgTOTg, ’ is a mis- 
apprehension, since it is perfectly correct and does nothing 
more than express the g%an>ar?g of W negatively. As a 
matter of fact the proposition only expresses the armt by • 
which the conclusion, denominated *#, is arrived at. 
Properly speaking is neither the process of hypothetical 
reasoning in which a false conclusion is deduced from a 
wrongly assumed hypothesis ( as some have erroneously 
supposed ), nor is it the anfg on which such conclusion is 
based, as Annambhatta‘s illustration has led others ta 
believe. Such a mistake seems to have been committed by 
Boer who translates fPP by ‘ discussion, ’ and by Ballantyne 
who translates Annambliatta V? 5UTWRPT : by “ consists in 
establishing the pervader etc.” 8 anftg is not the ac ■ of enrt- 
gcr but the conclusion that is sTTTTigg, namely, (gg>) qjif 
sm%. This conclusion which is called js false, because it 
is contradicted by our actual perception qf smoke on the 
mountain. 

4. The process of arriving at his Reductio adabsurdum con- 
clusion is this. Suppose one observes smoke on the mountain 

1 Roer's Trans, of R. P. l 2 Bibl. In. p. 6C-70. 

2 Ballantyne : Lectures on NySya Phil. p. 52. 
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and wishes to infer fire from it. He thereupon declares the 
vrihn and 85. *S*rn*. and then states the 

*nr <nr w- eto. But his adversary may not admit the anffti to 
* be correct. How Is he then to proceed? He cannot infer 
fire from smoke, unless the invariable concomitance of the 
two things is accepted by the adversary. He therefore resorts 
to the reverse process of reasoning called Reductio ac 
abmrdum, in which he grants, for the sake of argument 
the groundless contention of his adversary, namely 
that the mountain is not fiery, and deduces from it 
t>y a regular and correct syllogism, a conclusion ( Moun- 
tain has no smoke) which is palpably absurd as it is directly * 
contradicted by the observed fact of smoke. And the absur- 
dity of this conclusion of course proves the absurdity of the 
hypothesis from which it was deduced, namely, the contention 
of the adversary. In order to'do this he begins by asking 

H WT. If the former alternative is accepted, then of 
course his conclusion is admitted, and he need not proceed ; 
but if the adversary accepts the latter, then he goes on uf? 

WTO m¥ * wrn. If the adver- 

sary questions this he is at once asked to produce an in- 
stance where smoke is found in the absence of fire ; but this 
he cannot do since W being the SHU of oan never exist 
apart from it. The adversary is therefore forced to accept 
the 3TTTR, UsT UW Now his assu/nption 

is anfpr*nw*r ; therefore he reasons qq?ft I „ 

l qar usr etc. Thus he gets at the 

conclusion WT* ; but this must be false as it is 

. directly opposed to the observed fact vaaf qtrar?. The as- 
sumption therefore from which this absurd conclusion is 
derived, namely q$at must be false, and its con- 
tradictory wit must be true. Here the speaker 

firet imposes or assumes the existence of sure? i. e. 
on the mountain, and from that (anmor) deduces the ex- 
istence of 8TTW i. e. both of ^which impositions be- 

ing false are properly termed arrm. The deduced anft<r, 
namely the absurd conclusion, is, called The real sense 
of Annamlhatta'e definition ig thus brought cut ra Nita- 
kantha's paraphrase, angltwiwifimnww auflhsqmswnm- 
fiwf:, that is, an obviously wrong notion as to the existence 

• a 

46 
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of wnw on the TO, derived from a similar palpably wrong 
assumption of the ezistenoe of STTO in the same place. 

5. The differs from fWrU in baing formed by one . 
who knows its falsity, while it differs from a UTPTCT 
in being only subsidiary to the establishment of its con- 
tradictory. Anoient Naiyayikas mentioned eleven kinds of 
TO&s, of which the moderns aocept only five, viz. autumn 
( Ignoratio Elenchi ), 3T-4f»ur«nT ( Dilemma ), ( Circle ), 

awTOir ( Regressus ad infinitum ) and SHTmenforirswip ( Re- 
duetto ad absurdum ). The example usually given comes., 
.under the last head, while the first four are only varieties 
of trurffircrc and atffaf fallacies framed in particular forms. 
The TO or is very useful in proving 

things which cannot be proved by positive inference, 
and is particularly indispensable in theological discussions. 
Eeligious commands which transcend our limited reason can 
be justified only by such special arguments ; Manu there- 
fore says .— 

auv vwfaifcr i 

uwiengEU tt <i ( M. S. XII. 106.). 

In matters of religion which are above and beyond positive 
human experience or contrary inference is often the only 
method available to satisfy the inveterate doubter or silence 
a persistent adversary. Kant had to assume a separate 
faculty 'of Intuition to account for all such extra-sensuous 
knowledge. Naiyayikas solved the difficulty by adopting 
inference. 


Sect. LXV 


Remembrance also is of two kinds : true and false ; the one 
arising from true cognition is true, that arising from false 
cognition is false. 


1. ( Remembrance ) has been already defined in 

Section 34. After treating of the two kinds 
iifmembwcT™ 8 of oPP^hensions, true as well as false, the 
author announces a similar division of 
Remembrance. But the fundamentum divisioids is different in 
this case, ajfftnr is true or false hooording as it does or does 
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not correspond to the object as it exists externally; while the 
truth or falsity of is made to depend entirely on the 
. truth or falsity of the erjwr from which it originates. A 
remembrance which springs from right apprehension is right 
and that which springs from wrong apprehension is wrpng. 
The reason of this difference of tests for arjug and 
probably lies in the fact that being a mediate knowledge 
is not directly connected with external objects. Besides a 
remembrance is often considerably removed both in time and 
»$lace from the first apprehension, and consequently the test 
of JTmnwr applicable to all first-hand cognitions, namely the • 
inference based on actual verification of the external object, 
is generally not available in the case of WHT. When we 
believe we see water, we can at once verify the truth of our 
iperception by touching or drinking the water ; but when we 
only remember to have seen water some time back and at a 
distant place, it is obviously impossible for us to go to the 
place and verify the truth of our Hence a different 

test of truth is applied to a test, by the way, recognized 
in the case of all mediate cognitions, namely, the correctness 
or incorrectness of the original notions which produce 
<them. Thus the validity of an depends on the 

validity of the <TCW$, while the truth of ^TT^ru de- 
pends on the correct knowledge of the WltFT. Similarly the 
truth of depends upon the truth of the Original 

But there is one drawback to this method. , Suppose 
the original was true but the impression left by it 
is distorted or partially effaced by lapse of time ; then the 
’ remembrance will be obviously mutilated and false, although 
the apprehension itself was right. Or suppose both the ap- 
prehension and the impression were good, but owing to some 
■accidental cause, such as a want of proper or the pre- 

sence of any obstruction or inattention, the remembrance 
does not fully agree with the 3TJW *, yet it cannot be 
Again dreams are supposed to be wrpmtnt and are often 
produced by aotual experience of the things perceived ; why 
*re then all dreams falser These objections oan be ans- 
wered by saying that every Vtffte Squires to be verified, if not 
with external objects, at leadt uuth true cognitions of those 
external objects. 
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What is experienced by all with agreeable feelings it 
Pleasure. 

What is experienced by all with disagreeable feelings is 
Pain. 

Desire it yearning. 

Aversion is irritation. 

Action is effort. 

Merit is the product of enjairfed actions. 

Demerit is the product af prohibited actions. 

1. Sections 66 to 72 contain short definitions of the next 

seven qualities. The group consists of three pairs of 
co-reJated qualities, namely and vnmn? 

and one single quality sptht. The two qualities which 
form each a pair, though co-related, are not contradic- 
tories of each other ; but both are positive qualities of 
opposite kinds. 

2. (Pleasure) is defined in the text, as * that which is 

experienced by all with agreeable feelings’. 
Pleasure and Pain w hile 5:^ ( Pain ) is ‘ that whioh is ex- 
perienced with disagreeable feelings. ' 
They arp not absolute negations of each other; and may often co- 
eiist,as when a king enjoys much pleasure together with occa- 
sional grief. The definitions of»$w and 53 T given in the text 
seem to he faulty, and are therefore replaced by better ones 
in the commentary, for, as Nilakaritha remarks, qjj gUlR- 

it i s 

unphilosophical to label once for all certain external objects 
as qflTCTTO and oertain others as for the same- 

thing may be pleasurable to one man and paihful to another. 
The best criterion in this case is therefore* the individual 
experience of each fnan ( yftpgjfeq ^ « l ip ). But the- 
question again arises what kind of individual experience 
is pleasurable and wha' is gainful Hence more elaborate 
definitions of and ‘aVe ‘given, like those in N. B. 
99, says N. B., is that is, pleasure ia 

desired for its own sake and not for the purpose of satisfy- 
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'log the desire t of some other thing ; or in other words plea- 
sure is the ultimate aim of all our acts and is not a 
means to some other end. Similarly pain is the object of 
aversion in itself, and not because it oauses aversion for 
any other thing. 

3. and IpT, desire and aversion, are respectively de- 

fine 5 as * wishing ’ and ‘irritation. ’ 

Desire and aver- 
sion. 

4. UU?«T or effort is not the actual act, but rather the readi- 

ness of the mind coupled with an attempt. 

Effort.. towards performing that act, as when a 

dying person makes an effort to speak, 
"but cannot do so owing to a failure of his powers. JPTsr 
or frfft as it is sometimes called is therfore best rendered by 
effort, or w.lition. 

• 5. *m (merit) and ( demerit ) are the two varieties 

" of ( Destiny ), and imply two posi- 

ri^ erit and I>em0 ~ tive things popularly known as vou and 
qTT respectively. Merit is that which 
is produced from acts enjoined by &ruti, while demerit is 
produced from the doing of prohibited acts. For example, 
the Vedic text is a faft, and there- 

fore the performance of a wlffiBIR sacrifice would produce 
merit ; while «T being a the eating of - 

fruit would produce demerit. ' 


Sect. LXXJII and LXXIV ^rR^aTT:. 

The eight qualities, cognition etc. are special attributes of 
soul only. 

Cognition, desire , and, effort are, of two kinds : eternal 
<md non-eternal; eternal fjelong to God, non-eternal to human 
s.mI. ^ < i ' 

* 1. The eight qualities 'frorii ff% to'$u$t are the special 
uharaoteristics of soul only, v t. e. they are ^ubj^ctive as 
opphaid to other qualities which havVoBjecVive or external 
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existence. They are also correlated to one another as cause 
and effect, and are mentioned in that order. *Each of these- 
in fact is the effect of that immediately preceding it and the- 
oause of that next following it. fry Cognition is of course the ‘ 
foundation of all internal experiences. Of these and 
are. the ultimate objects to be desired or avoided. The 
notions of pleasure and pain respectively produce correspond- 
ing desire ( ) or aversion ( itv ) for their means. This 
desire or aversion gives rise to an eflfort(sPT»T)direoted towards 
obtaining or avoiding those means. Good and bad effort^ 
produce merit and demerit respectively ; while these last, 

. produce a on the mind, which becomes, when 

ripened, the cause of a succession of births. . 

2. fs^fagors or special qualities are enumerated in the- 
verse quoted at p. 86 supra. Out of these, eight i. e. the 
six, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort, 
and Adrsta or fate including both merit and demerit are 
the special qualities of Soul only. The significance of HT9T,. 
only, is that these qualities reside in Soul alone a£d no- 
where else, while the other special qualities are found in 
other substances. A. is defined by T. D. in the- 

next section as a quality that resides in one substance only 
at a time and not in two or more substances conjointly, such' 
as number etc. See p. 87, supra. 


Skct. LXXY. 3TCVT?::. 

Faculty or Impulse is of three kinds : Velocity, Mental im- 
pression and Elasticity. 

1. TOTf or Family is almost undefinable, as may be guess- 
ed from the truism given by T. D. The- 
Faculty reason of it seems to bp that its three 

varieties are so inoongruons and different . 
in nature that no general definition,can ,.be equally applic- 
able to all. The wonder rather is how these irreconcilable 
things oame to be olassed under one head. S. C. gives a 
definition which is only*a.little better : 

‘that* which has a WTfft 

<RT ) which is next below scRgstrift and whioh resides in. 
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both the gensrcd qualities and the special qualities of Soul/ 
The qualities are sharply 'divided into two classes, general and 
' Specia/, but is the only quality which is common to> 
both, since two of its varieties. V. lodty and Elasticity go 
under general qualities, while the third called nrwr or 
mental impression is the special quality of Soul. Another 
and perhaps a still better definition of SWIT is given by 
Tarkxka-Raksa qantfiu,: TOTOTOffiSrnftaq OTPP* ■ Wtr 
*T ’Pit n “ A property which pro- 
duces an effect from a cause of the same kind, although it 
is itself dissimilar. ” This means that whenever a quality 
or action in a thing is repeated or produces effects exactly 
similar to itself by some internal force and without external 
agency, the internal force is called 

2, The three varieties of tfwsrc are g»T ( Velocity ), *n*»rr 
(Mental impression ) and ifsnGtenw (Elas- 
kinds CUUy ** thTee ,icit V The first is said to reside in the 
five corporeal ( ) substances only, 
namely, earth, water, light, air and mind: and the reason 
is obvious, for there can be no velocity or motion unless the 
thing has a limited dimension. *U*wr is simply defined as 
that impression which is born of and becomes the 

cause of remembrance. ftqffooTW or Elasticity is that 
power or force which brings a thing back to its normal 
shape or condition whenever it is distorted. Elasticity is 
found in earthy things such as a mat. The several remarks 
of T. D, have been already explained in their proper places, 
and so need not be noticed here. Of these three varieties 
’ WtgJTT alone deserves the name of and is generally 

referred to by that word.The other two are common properties, 
of all material things and oan be termed only by a very 
far-fetched analogy. Ballantyne thinks that the similarity 
of the three varieties of ftal? consists in the thing acting 
by itself without an impulse from an external agent. The 
explanation is platyible, though got quite convincing' 
#N>IT is therefore an impulse inhering in the very thing 
In which a property reproduces itself. This Is at best the- 
only characteristic wherein the three varieties agrqe. 


I, TBrkika BakfS V. 48. 
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SECT. LXXVI— LXXIX. 

• • 

. Action consists of motion. That which causes connection 
with the region upwards is Tossing; that which causes connection 
with the region downwards is Dropping; that which causes con- 
nection nearer the body is Pulling or Contraction; that which 
'Cause* connection with a distant place is Rushing or Expansion * 
All else is Motion , residing only in the four substances Earth 
etc. and mind. 

These sections treat of the remaining categories except, 
the last. For an explanation of thefin, see Notes on Sect. V. 

9 to Sect. VIII. pp.81-99 Supra. 


Sect. LXXX 

Antecedent negation is without a beginning but has dn end 9 
•and exists before the production of an effect . Destruction has 
a beginning but no end , and occurs after the production of 
effect. Absolute negation exis‘9 during three times , l past 
present and future ) and has a counter-entity determined by 
connection ( with another \ e. g. there is no jar on ground . 
Reciprocal neg ition is that whose count erentoy is determined 
hy relation of identity , e. g. ajar is not a piece of doth. 

1. 3THTW or Negation is defined by its very name (wrfiw:). 

A.s the author has already stated its four 
Negation kinds, he now goes on to define each of 

them. 4 Antecedent negation has an end but no beginning/ 
while 4 Consequent negation or destruction has a beginning but 
no end/ The other two negations have neither beginning nor 
end. Thus the first two form one grotfp of transient 
negations t the other two a second group of permanent ones. 
Antecedent and Consequent negations tfre spoken of with 
reference to a sair, the one representing the time before 
production, and the othbr reffresenting the time after' 
destruction. Thus in*iwf, and vftf may be said to 
represent in order the three ^divisions of eternal time, past, 
present and future, of which the past ( UTOUTST ) 1}&s no 
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beginningand t the future. ( wrcr) has no end because time 
itself is eternal. Between these two divisions of eternity 
lies the asrJ which is limited both ways, namely, by creation 
at one end and by destruction at the other. But suppose a 
SHif which has once been destroyed is reproduced ; will not 
then its intermediate ufcT htfve been destroyed in its turn by 
the reproduction ? The Naiyayiha answers, no; because the 
second s>pf, though production from the same materials, is 
distinct from the first. That which was destroyed was 
destroyed for ever, while the new production is ono which 
never existed before. Tf. D. mentions three characteristics ^ 
of trnmisr and vw each ; both reside on the intimate or ma- 
terial cause of their e. g. resides on ; 

they are respectively the cause and effect of their ; 

and they are respectively the reasons why people say of a 
thing that ‘ it will be, ’ or that * it is destroyed. ’ 

2. Absolute negation is that which is eteinal and has a 
•* srifidtift determined by some connection 

Absolute neyation. ( with another thing ). while reciprocal 

negation has a srfnutift that is determined 
by the relation of identity of two things. ’ The qualification 
tren&E ( V. V. ) distinguishes Jim- 
pfrrura from srnnrra and sfcr, while 
distinguishes it from apftwmur*. The name may 

be explained by the derivation erawafurriilanviTl' wWl'Sunf _ 
I 3TfT f?UT l HvfrU?T. ' 

ffanfr is the connection by which one thing may reside on 
another. Thus a Presides on its the ’CW by 

while resides in earth by tfWTOSW**, each of 

whioh is called Now if a jar stands on any sp ot of 

ground we say by which of course we mean 

and hence even in such a case we are free to 
aay that srtRflrtMm ^ *rn%. The jar stands on the 

spot by bht ndt by SHUUrtfawT j so that although; 

W IsTOntbytWtnit is *smw**bysmaFf. He re TC i s the 
of ’SKrrffa u^rrurr, Sbt by t *ot*r but ^ by twwr; or 
more briefly the dftdifflm T of,*E Is Similarly 

although earth possesses odou/by the *T*af may ha 

said to ha hfihWt of sfadlfoiawwinsw. 
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Whenever therefore an VWWMH of a thing is spoken of. It 
is always understood that the absolute negation is predicated 
of the by some particular Hence euevwPffW is • 

defined as 

8. etwilwjiuie is distinguishable from in having 

«. to depend on a different kind of In 

Undistinguished' the former a thin « is ***** of an ^ 

residing in another by rn^TrKFtfrax, and' 
not by *fcrt»T or WTVPT as is the case with 3 THPtTTVTV. In 
simple language, when we speak of absolute negation we 
deny any ccnnection between the Ulftrttft on the one hand ’ 
and the 3T3«lMft, that is, the erru^m, on the other ; in reci- 
procal negation we deny only the identity of the two. When 
we say ^ 3, we only convey that they are not identi- 
cal ; but when we say HTT%, we mean something 

more ; we convey that not only and are non-identical; . 
but that they are not even connected together. efrU-HIWW 
is the denial of a tf^tfbetween two things ; erwftwjruTU is 
the denial of their rfT<*rf«r. Thus if we say w, 

we deny the identity of the ghost and the post ; if we say 
f'tfSTMi ff we deny the existence of the ghost on the 
post. The nature of the 3TOPT is therefore determined by 
the form of the denial although the idea conveyed may be 
the same, TJ rav and VTf »r both mean the 

same thj.ng : but one is an atrUWUUl* while the other is 
an . 

4. S. C. divides 3PU5?TTOra into two sorts, 

umurPtfrr^: ‘ that whose srfihfnft is a pro- 
lufe negation. ahs ° P 0 rty residing in on e^ ^subst^oe^ 

that whose urltdMfi is a property jointly residing in many 
things as fa^ruiv. ’ But this is not the only division possi- 
ble, for, as T. D. remarks, both 4ku*ni*n* and 
will have as many kinds as the fferf and thfr of the - 

will be various, although the ufflCMft itself remains - 
the same. * * 

5. The sentence in T. D., explaining the multiplicity of 

absolute ahd reciprocal negations, is even 
tafein’rTD * pM * Bs corre °t®^ very obscure if not positively 

incorrect. It reads 

. The sen- 
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fence will be intellgible if we take to mean wi or 

property. It will then mean 'that awuwirwTW and anifom nw, 
though having one gf&iMft, are manifold owing to the varie- 
V ( HTPt ) of the properties (wrrfWT) and oonnections ( tTW^T ) 
that are respectively in each case; that is, 

the number of depends on the variety of 
wit, and that of 3|?g° on the variety of 
Nilakantka interprets the ( sentence in the same way. The 
remark appears to have been oopied from a passage in 
Rughunatka &iromani's Dldhiti, which, being more explicit, 
may be profitably compared with it. Raghunatha says 
gft n l i WoKm i 

iTifwwie^$e>ww*l-w<sT4g<eH. i aw mSto — w w »fo %i rw wa g- 
wiw > ' aiwfr^wffaTwrawjraiitlff wtwar. 1 An illustra- 

tion will make all this clear. The 3W*wr*UW of ’ftlTW is 
distinct from that of ^aafW, because the irfiWftShnw 

in one is %a^g5wwwfi and in the other 

In wwll«wig|*) there is no WWW and therefore the 
WTVfwr.is considered with respect to properties (wtf) residing 
on uxawnfy. Thus the wwftwuwia of s%w WW is different from 
that of aft? wr, because the is jfft?w in one • 

and »tWfW in the other case. 

6. In conclusion T. D. notices some of the different views 

propounded in connection with atWTW. The Vaisesikas recog- 
nize a fifth 3Wiw called wiftft¥iwi4 ' temporary absence * in 
such cases as It aat an%. The warwnr exists on w?ra so 
long as W? is absent, and vanishes as soon as it is "brought 
there ; it is not therefore wwrf&w and so differs from awwwir- 
*wiw. Annambhatta includes it in awwwirwnr, for as a matter of 
faot Wwtwtw resides permanently on WjTO while its occasional 
disappearance may be explained by its being covered by TC 
whenever the latter is present. A nlle is therefore laid down 
that the ewwwnwiw of w?, though fiftc, is manifested only 
when it is accompanied by either the JTTWWTW or srckW of 
wwtrim on TO?. * 

J * « . 

7 . A.writer named Sail ndadopadhySya introduced a new 
kind of 3WTW called srftaTOwfal^nrrwiw in suoh examples 
as WWt *m%, that is, W? does not exist on Klg in 


1 BhimScSry* ; NyBya- Kot'a, 2nd ed. p. 45, note 2. 
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the form of TO although it may exist there as TO; but 
Anmambhatta along with the majority of NyUya writers con- 
siders it at the most a case of 3*3»n? and not a, 

simple aw?. As a matter of faot this variety of aw? is 
recognized for dialectical purposes only and is of little use 
in practical life. 

8. Opposed to tlie Ntuyailcos were the I'mbhukara school 
of Mimarfisulcas (followers of PrabhQ- 

rogZ a ed°b v n0 othlr Itara or 0uru )• who refused to recognise 
systcmatists. 3W? as a separate category existing 

apart from its aif^rom. According to them 
and genrally according to all the MimdAisakas and Vefldn- 
tins aw? is only arrMTOOt^???*!!??;, ‘ simple substratum 
and nothing more ' T. D. rejects this view on the 
ground that it is impossible to determine what 
is. But if, says the Mimamvaka, aw? is a saparate cate- 
gory, there will be 3T??W, for as TOT?r? is different from 
TO, the arm? of TOT?T? will differ from it, and so the num- 
ber of awe's will be infinite. To remove this objection, the 
ancient Naiyayikas regarded the second aw? i. e, TOW?T- 
*?? as identical with TO. The moderns however go one step 
further and regard the second aw? as distinct from both TO 
and TOW?; but the aw? of that, namely the third aw?, 
was identified with the first TOW?, the reason being that 
an av?fa being a negation can be identical with an aw? only 
•and never with a *U?*f*jJ like TO. Annambhalta appears to 
favour the ancient view. 


Sect. LXXXI. 

As alt things are included severally in those enumerated, it is 
proved that there, are only seven categories. 

1. The author concludes his. Compendium of 8even Cate- 
gories by showing that all the, other 
enl^eratTonitlx- paMrthkis mentioned by Golama as well as: 
haustivtt othertoritert are included in some one of 

the sevenWumerated at the beginning of 
■this book, Gotama's first aphorism which is quoted by T. D. 
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contains a list of sixteen padiirihas recognized by the NaiyS- 
yikas proper, namely, sm/ot ( Proof ), stfrc ( Object of know- 
( ledge ), ( Doubt ), gtTfsrg ( Motive ), ( Instance ), 

( Conclusion ), WIT ( Premise ), ?T«P ( Redactio ad Ab~ 
surdum ), T?onr ( Determination ), ^ ( Disquisition ), 3T5T 
( Controversy ), fgcTCgr ( Cavil ), ( Fallacy ), W 

(Perversion), smar (Self-contradiction), and RiTffTOR (Refuta- 
tion ). I’. D. then briefly .explains each of these and its sub- 
divisions. All these are not properly speaking categories but 
only so many topics that require to be attended to in a dis- 
putation with an antagonist. Gutama’s 16 topics which are 
meant for dialectical purposes are therefore in no way ir- * 
reconcilable with the seven Cateyones of Kamida which are 
metaphysical. There are however some other things recog- 
nized as separate padarthas by other systematists, hut they 
also fall under the seven mentioned in this book. For in- 
stance, ( Power ) and ( Ownership ), says T. D., are not 

independent categories as some have supposed. The power of 
burning which resides in fire is noi different from fire, while 
the power of ashes to cleanse metals is also not distinct from 
the washing away of those ashes, after they have purified the 
metal. Wf or ownership is only the capability of a thing for 
being disposed of just as one pleases, and is therefore nothing 
but a quality of the thing. niS 4 U ( Resemblance ) has also 
been supposed by some to be a distinct padattha; b^t Vis- 
vanatha answers* WTCtumg H qSTufow - PK 5 wfir - 

*rirr 

1 1 

2. The last paragraph of T. D. begins with a curious dis- 
quisition on the meaning of the Potential 
etion! U ° n ” yMB " form.JTsfcr, ^fgpfeto., which is usually em- 
ployed in Vedic injunctions, but it is ra- 
ther difficult to see how the topic is relevant in a book on 
Nyaya, unless oPcourse it is intended to show that the Nydys, 
system, although differing considerably from the exegetioal 
school of MimaAisakas, is cot really inconsistent with the 
unquestioned authority of the Vedas and has its own method 
of interpreting Vedic texts, tfm, * According to Qcdama, is 


1 S. M. Calo. ed. p, 4. 
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a fl qwwnw , * a text which enjoins some aft upon men.' 1 
Vedic texts are either ( Injunction ), archr^ ( Statement 
of a fact) or 3*3*1* (Repetition), of which ftfo is the, 
principal and the other two only subsidiary to it. Injunction 
is of two kinds, ( Command ) such as *S- 

wforai, or 3^5Tr ( Permission ) suoh as «<iu<i%i4ta wn- 
CTift the difference between the two being that the first 
enjoins a fturwS’ which entails sin if omitted, while the 
second prescribes only a which may or may not be 

sperformed. Annambhatta’s definition of ifra is “a sentenof 
, which conveys knowledge that prompts a desire for action 
which in its turn produces effort.” The second of the above 
'texts for instance prompts a V3WR to perform a 3tfrf?reiJT, 
and then he makes preparations for the ceremony. But one 
might ask how can vgtfireiw be the cause of the attainment 
of heaven to the vamPT sinoe a cause must be 
1 % 5 T, ‘ immediately preceding the effect,’ while in this case 
the end of the sacrifice and its TW, viz. the attainment of 
heaven (which can take place only after the death of'tnmtw), 
may be separated by considerable lapse of time ? To remove 
this difficulty and establish a connection between the cause 
and the V5J ivtf, a SUTOK is assumed in the interval, 
called 3tf$. 

3. Although the Naiydyika acoepts the efficacy of Vedic 
V rites as befits every orthodox systematist. 

The summum bo- ^e does not depend upon them exclusive* 

4 " ly. The attainment of heaven by means 

of the Vedic rites is not according to him the true goal of 
man. The end and aim of philosophy, says T. D., such as • 
the knowledge of the seven pidarlhai, is Salvation, which 
consists in recognizing the self as distinct from body and 
other material things. This is laid down in the celebrated 
text, “ Oh Maitreyi, the Self should be perceived, heard, 
considered and contemplated upon. ” * t Ootama defines 
fshstCfT or as 1 eternal, cessation of 

pain,’ while Kayada declares thst or salvation consists 
In the separation of the soul from the former body, ndt fol- 
lowed by its union with pnothe^ owing to the absence Of 

lG.S.'Il! 1, 62. 

2. gf 3?t HigvgtrSgsgt \Brih.Ar. tfp, IV, 4.5. 
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1 According to both, salvaHon consists not in any 
kind of positive pleasure as the Mimamakaa think, but in 
the oomplete and eternal oessation of all pain. This can 
* be attained by right knowledge alone, as is distinctly said 
in the 6mti, tot fWforsrnr.’* as*. 

6. the Vedic rite, does not direotly lead to salvation as 
the Mimarjisakas suppose; but it only prepares the ground 
for the attainment of knowledge by destroying sins and 
purifying the soul. When this knowledge is digested by 
constant contemplation, it ripens and leads to This 

process is described in Ootamas second aphorism, 

a yranwwTywfr . ’ 5 Of the 
five things, pain, birth, effort, faults and erroneons know- 
ledge, the destruction of the subsequent leads to the destruc- 
tion of the immediately preceding, and so ultimately the 
salvation follows* The destruction of TWcrn^T* causes the 
removal of various ^TTs such as Tin, ?T etc. When these 
are removed effort also ceases, for no desire is left to induce 
n?(%. Cessation of U^l% necessarily stops nfffnroigcwTTT; 
for having ceased, no action is done and no WZZ whioh 
is the cause of arnr is produced. When the series of births 
ends, it is neoessarily followed by the cessation of pain , for 
then the soul is for ever freed from the body which is the 
seat of pain. Finally oomplete cessation of pain brings on 
salvation, which is the ultimate goal of all true philosophy. 
The proper way to attain salvation is therefore to attack 
the very beginning, namely, fnOTryra which lies at the 
root of all our misery. This fiiwnsnn consists in' the er- 
roneous identification of the soul with our body and w ith 
material objects. Cognitions suoh as nj grfr, are 

•all products of such wrong identification. It is the purpose 
of true Rostra therefore to destroy this by impart- 

ing’tfanrrw. This true knowledge is the correct knowledge 
of the seven categories, for it is only by knowing these ac- 
curately that ond can discriminate them from the eternal* 
and transcendental Soul.* To give a right knowledge of 
padartltas is therefore the JWTSTn of this lustra. The 

1. Vi$vanatha:V. S. Vritti'*l\ 18.* 

2. Svetas' vatar a Up . VI. 1ft 

3. G. 8. 1, 1,2. 
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necessity for inculcating this JTOTSR arises from' our com- 
mon experience as expressed in the maxim , ydl*MWgi'aw *r 
JRaa which is as true in the case of acquisition of 
knowledge as in other walks of life. All systems of Indian' 
philosophy open with an enunciation of 3ig*«*Rj|CT, the- 
four requisites of every <$Ss/ra,u nd JrtfisR or purpose, which 
is one of them, is invariably stated to be the ava^na, the 
knowledge of reality, leading to salvation. Ancient Hindu 
philosophers may fight with one another on almost every 
point, but in one respect they agree among themselves and' 
differ from the votaries of other religions, viz. in holding 
that it is knouledge of truth and not blind faith in a revela- 
tion or a Saviour that is the road to salvation. Even the reli- 
gion of Bhakli which spread through and permeated popular 
thought in India in later times under Mahomedan 
influence was based on the solid principle of ava^TR. The 
doctrine of 5jfRf«litJgs is in fact the corner-stone of all the 
philosophical systems of India. 



Appendix fl. 

Meaning of Avcteehedaka. 


Nothing is more difficult for a beginner than to under* 
' stand the exact sense of the term Avucchedaka and jts 
varieties which ooour so frequently in Nyaya writings. The 
following Note on the meaning of the word appended to 
-Cowell’s translation of Udayanacarya’s Kuaumatljali will 
therefore be found useful 

“ The term Avacchetlaka has at least three meanings, 
as distinguishing, particularising and determining. 

a. In the phrase ' a blue lotus,’ ‘ blue ’ is the distinguish- 
ing Avacchedaka ( t. e. Visesana ) of the lotus it dis- 
tinguishes it from others of different oolours. 

b. In the sentence ‘ the bird sits on the tree on the 
branch ' ( f jt sgOTWr ), «aAAay3m : partioularises the exaot 
spot— this is the ekadeidvacchedaka. 

c. But the third is the usual Naiydyika use of the word 
* *. e. as determining ( niyamaka). Wherever we find a re* 

lation whioh is not itself included in any one of the seven 
categories but is common to several, we require something 
to determine its different varieties ; thus if we say that fire 
is the cause of smoke, or vice viraa smoke the effect qf fire, 
we do not mean only this particular case but any fire or 
smoke ; we therefore require, to determine this particular 
relation of causality, something which shall be always 
found present with it. Thus in ‘ fire is the cause of smoke ’ 
it will be vahnitvi, the species of all fires. This will always 
be found present wherever the causation of smoke is found, 
and* it is therefore called the dhuma -kdranatuvacched-ika 
as dhumtlva woujd be the vaHnikdryaldvacchedaki. If we 
have several causes or effects ( as e. g. green wood in tha 
oase of gmokfe), each fcSrappfa or kOryata will require its own ’ 
avaohhqlaka. But we could hot say that 1 substance ’ is 
the amcchedika of * quality , although it does always 
accompany it, because quality js 9 (category by itself and 
common to several. An aoicoJiedaki is always required 
for suoh relations as kuranalu , kdryatu, sakyala, jd*yatd± 
*48 
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pratiyogiiU, etc. Thus gotra 1b the avacchedaka of the- 
go-idbdariakyatQ as otherwise the word go might be restrict* 
ed to mean only this particular cow, or extended to include- 
every animal ; and in Vgj-UMNW srtfhftrfr Slf}:, we have vahni- 
tva as the avacchedaka of the pratiyogitd. This determining 
notion need not be always a species ; this in sun?* , 

sfe'rftvi’r, chesta is the avacchedaka of kciranata, and cheqta 
is included in the category of ‘ action. ’ ( Cowell : Kummafl- 
jali of UdayanUcarya, p. 26 ). * 

Appendix B. 

The following lists of all the known commentaries on 
-Avnambhatta's Tarha-Sadigruha and Tarka-Diptka are com- 
piled from Aufecht’s Catalogue Catatogorum, Bhlmacarya’s 
yyilya kosa, Hall’s Bibliographical Index of Indian Philoso- 
phical Systems and other sources. Letters in brackets 
indicate the copies consulted, for which see Appendix C. 

I. Commentaries on . 

? fT&BJrSsfrf'far or by the author of T. S. himself, 

printed at various places. 

^ *UMTUTTUjfT by URvrtSst, printed by N. S. Press at 
Bombay. 

\ by printed at Benares. 

V by printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. 

H by ; this is perhaps 

% or qgtwwiHtw by qgn%m or onawwfimir, 

printed in 1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

» orft*l% printed in 1935 at Madras 

( W. ) 

<■ by printed by N. S. Press 

at Bombay. 

1 or snTOtfw by ii$S, printed in 

1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

'{ o jpfofertfftar by 3T5i*?RTTTUOr. 
by 

«mr'o^sqtT%Tr by 
m irafnirgafaT by mfronff 
W by 3m*rrwT%9. 
sronftfoft by sjjfTsnmi 
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X $ n. bV n*raro. • 

by ftfSpnfrararo. 

fT. $. by 

^ rt'i-^pR'^i or spit by *fT¥*fhy. 

jt. if. ^hCT by 6d«H, son pf SJTCT. 

R\ «t. r. anw by stttc. 

RR J^irjNwmr ; author unknown. 

author sot known. 

RV W&farRTJ; ditto. 

«JPT91%5FT; ditto. 

II. Commentaries on rT^nfaiT. 

? «T^^JrpfW^CTr^T5I or ni dsi v « mb i Rt'Jir by •Tltffeug^ni^ra , 
author of ar^f%f«TTirf5lfrfvrWJr^T. This is again commented 
on by TWRJRJ. It is printed at Bombay, Benares and 
Madras. 

1 TTJTCjhra; by printed at Madras ( W ). 

3 ^njfsprn^r or ?r%£ro by vrar **1% printed at 
Madras (W). 

H 'T?IT%nTsr?Fri%'W endB abruptly at * 13 , printed at Madras 

(W).' 

H wi^CT?<n, a commentary on HTr7<F<r?rf by RSRfrrfrur, son 
of htr<P»W, printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. ( R ) 

5 R&Kfijepf by grOTSCTPr, pupil of raROTTOff who wrote 
his commentary on both T. S. and T. D. in 1772 A. n 

» by sftfeVTR. 

« 3T3PT by RlfrUTRJ. 

R ?Nr by 3 t*iCwh£. 

\ 0 trarifttff'teT by 5TT<SRR|f?3R. 
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The present edition of the Tarka-Sumgraha and its two com* 
mentaries is based on the following copies. Of these fourteen 
twelve are printed or lithographed editions, and the rest were 
Mss. Out of these, twelve £ive the text of Satitgraha, eleven of 
the Dipika and eight of the Nyaj/a-Bodhini. Ia some eases 
the same copy gives both the* original and either of the 
two commentaries, while the one marked C contains all the 
three. These have been marked as one. The following 
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conspectus will give an idea of the varied character of the 

editions and Mss. consulted * — 

Tarka-Samgraka. 

R-r Tarka-Samgraha with Dipifca ( 3rd ed. ), carefully edited 
by the late Mr. K. P. Parab and printed at the Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Bombay. 

8 — The text of Samgraha alone, printed in Ballantyne’s 
Lectures on Nyaya 1 hilosophy ( Allahabad 1849 ). 

6 — A lithograph edition of Samgraha, Dipika and Nyaya- 
bodhini, with different paging for eaoh and belonging to 
the Jeypur library. It is very carelessly printed. ■' A 
portion of the Safograha from the 28th to the 31st 
section inclusive, as well as the concluding paragraph 
of the Dipika and the portion of Nyaya-bodhini after 
are missing. However it generally gives 
correct readings and proved useful in disputed places. 
It was obtained from the late Pundit Durga-Prasad of 
Jeypur. 

O— An oblong edition of Samgraha with the commentary 
Siddhanta- Candrodaya by &rikrsna Dhurjati Dikqita 
printed at Benares in 1881. It is carefully edited 
and proved a useful guide, ohiefly owing to the com- 
mentary which is copious, though not always accurate. 

E — An oblong edition of Samgraha with the commentary 
Vdkya- Vrtti of Meru tiastri printed at Poona in 1873. 
Its value oonsistB entirely in the commentary. 

P — An annotated edition of Samgraha and Dipika by Mr. 
E. C. Mehendale 8. A. This, although professing to be 
based on two or three Mss., does not materially differ 
from the Nirnaya Sagar edition. A second edition of 
this has been published in 1908 with the addition of a 
new Sanskrit commentary by Pjandit BhavSnlshankar 
Shastri. 

G~A Ms. containing the Samgraha and the Dipikd obtained 
from the library of Baroda Sanskrit Pfithas&la. It 
gives Important variants 4n several plaoes, especially 
in the DipikB, which are not to be found in other 
copies. It closely agrees with J, and seems to bave> 
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been copied either f rota it or from some oommon origi- 
nal. It bears no date. 

H— Ms. containing Samgraha only obtained from Ratnagiri. 
It was oopied at Benares in Samvat 18*0. It varies 
pretty often from the usual text, but the readings 'are 
not generally happy. 

J — A Ms. of Samgraha ,and Dipika belonging to Dr. H. 
Jaoobi of Bonn, Germany. It is undoubtedly the 
oldest and also the best authority. It is very olearly 
written and contains many marginal corrections in at 
least two hands. The Samgraha and the Dipika are paged* 
differently and have different colophons The colophon 
at the end of the Dipika is inserted in our edition ( p. 
67 supra ) ; while that of the Samgraha runs thus :• ffit 
vfv : tm i HwH rg i i sfatg i 

3$ eafftsggTOri fSnfasrtid sr* r: i gwrcff '» 

It arrived after the work of collation of the 1st edition was 
completed, but just in time to allow its varieias Isetionis 
being incorporated in the footnotes. Fortunately except 
in one or two instances no alterations were needed, as the 
readings already selected were found to agree with those 
in J. In several cases many doubtful readings and con- 
jectural emendations of mine were unexpectedly con- 
firmed by this Ms., a fact which is perhaps the best 
proof of the correctness of the readings adopted. My 
hearty thanks are due to Dr. Jacobi for lending his 
copy for use, and also to Mr. B. G. TUak of Poona who 
procured it for me. 

K— ^ This is an old closely written Ms. containing the Sam- 
graha and the Nyaya-Bodhini and obtained from Miraj. 
It possesses great value and has been mainly relied 
upon for the text of the Nyaya-Bodhini. 

Tarka-Dipika ’ 

Besides A, &, P, and J already described, three print- 
ed and two Ms. oopfcs of „ the Dipika were available, 
namely s— < 

L — An 'old and badly written Ma of DipikS obtained from 
the Library of the late B&latastri Agise of Ratnagiri. 
* It seems to have been copied at Benares in Samvat 1790 
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’ ‘ by one Visvanatha Joshi, son ’of Gopal. It is written in 
several hands and is often inoorreot. 

M-- A fine and very carefully written Ms. of DipikZ obtain- 
ed from Barhanpur. It often differed from other copies, 

« and although its variants bad sometimes to be rejected 
it was useful for comparison. 

N— An oblong edition of Dipika with the well-known com- 
mentary of Nilakaritha, printed at Benares in 1875. It , 
contains several additions which were not found in any 
other copy and which had therefore to be rejected. 
NUakay.tha’8 commentary however proved a valuable 
aid in judging the correctness of a reading, inasmuch ■ 
as it generally gives the best reading and sometimes 
notices other variants. 

P:— An oblong edition of Dipi k i only, printed at Jagadis- 
vara Press, Bombay. It generally agrees with 11 and was 
not of much use. 

Q — An edition of Saii/graha, Nilakaritha' s Prakaia and a 
commentary thereon named Bhuskarodaya by Nlla- 
kantha’s son Laksmi-nmmha, edited by Pandit Mu- 
kunda Jha and printed by Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 

.<■ Nyaya-Bodh ini. 

Besides & and K already described, four printed, and 

two Ms. copies of Nyaya-Rodhini were consulted, viz:— 

R: — A Ms. of Nyuya-Rudhini only, written carelessly and 
often incorreotly. It was kindly lent by the late Mr. 
N. B. Godbole, B. A. of the Poona Training College. 
It was copied on the 13th of Asadha, Vadya, Samvat 
1907, and generally agrees with 6. 

S: -A lithograph edition of Nyaya-Bodhin} printed at 
Benares in 1875. The editor seems to have made no 
attempt at collationr It contains many sentences and 
even long passages extending to a page or more which 
are not found in any of the Mother Mss. consulted by 
me. These additions appear to be interpolations, con- 
sisting of explanatory paraphrases of the original short 
sentences, which are sometime^ retained and sometimes 
omitted. 
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T:— This appears to be a reprint, and a very incorrect one 
too, of the last preceding, printed at Benares in 1881. 

U; — An edition of Samgraha and Ngaya-Hodhini with an- 
notations called Padakrlya, printed by Nirnaya-Sagar 
Press, Bombay. 

Y: — A Ms. of Nyaya Bodhini kindly lent by Pandit Bad- 
rinatha Sastrin of Baroda. It generally agrees with 8 , 
R and 6, and was hseful for ascertaining the correct 
' reading whenever the other copies differed hopelessly 
It sometimes gives jts own variants. It ends at 
and bears no date. 

W: —An edition of Sa rhyraha, and nine Commentaries edited 
and published by Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastrigal of 
Mylapore, published in 1915 at Madras. 

X, Y and Z: — These three Mss. were kindly lent to me by 
Pandit Balacharya Gajendragadkar of Satara to whom 
I am highly obliged for the loan. One of these, X, 
containing the Sarny i aha bears the date Sake 1720. The 
other two, Y and Z, contain the text of the Dipika. They 
mostly agree with G and J and are chiefly valuable for 
having been corrected under the superintendence of the 
late learned Anantacarya Gajendragadkar. 

Most of the Mss. and editions of S 'amgraha and Dipika 
mentioned above belong to Northern India or the^ 
Deccan. As Annambhatta was a resident of Carnatic, Mss. 
from that quarter would have proved very valuable guides, 
but W, which is an elaborate edition of Samgraha and Com- 
mentaries by a learned Pandit of South India, has largely 
supplied the desideratum. The copies already consulted 
belong to different ages and distant provinces, and 
hence the text of Annambhatta* s two works may for all 
practical purposes be taken as settled. It is to be regretted 
that the same cannot be said of the Nyaya-Bodhini. Only 
a few copips of tnis work were available, and they varied 
among themselves so much and sometimes so hopelessly, 
that it was often impossible to ascertain the correct 
reading. Sentences and, even" whole passages are read 
•differently in different Mss'/ and the work of collation was ’ 
most difficult in several places. The defects can be cured 
•only when more trustworthy Mss. are available. 
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